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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


Until  this  volume  was  nearly  finished,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  the  translator  to  justify  the  plan  of  it,  or 
to  think  of  reasons  for  thus  offering  specimens  from 
two,  rather  than  from  one,  or  from  a  multitude  of  the 
German  poets.  It  grew  together  into  its  present 
shape  and  size,  almost  without  a  plan.  And  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  natural  propriety  in  the  selection. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  are  the  two  great  names  in  German 
poetry.  They  were  through  their  lives  the  foremost 
fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  a  genuine  literature 
of  life  and  Nature,  and  in  doing  away  the  old  empire 
of  Voltairism,  with  all  its  atmosphere  of  artificial  tastes, 
arbitrary  rules,  and  over-refinements,  in  which  the  true 
soul  of  poetry  and  art  could  no  longer  breathe.  Dif- 
ferent as  were  the  men,  their  names,  their  influence, 
will  always  be  associated.  Such  a  selection,  then, 
gives  unity  to  the  book,  while  it  is  large  enough  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  men  themselves.     A 
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poet's  life  is  in  his  works  ;  especially  in  such  lighter 
lyric  pieces.  They  are  the  most  genuine  things  the 
poet  does  ;  into  them  goes  most  of  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  man  ;  in  them  you  have  him  under  all 
his  moods  and  aspects ;  and  if  they  win  you  to  their 
mood,  and  haunt  you  long,  you  feel  that  you  know 
him.  Could  Goethe  and  Schiller  be  brought  near  us 
in  some  such  living  way,  it  would  give  a  new  impulse 
to  our  literature,  and  inspire  worthier  aims  and  methods 
of  culture,  than  prevail.  The  student  of  these  writers 
looks  up  to  them  as  benefactors  to  his  whole  nature. 
From  Schiller  he  learns  lofty  aspirations,  and  from 
Goethe  how  to  realize  them.  The  one  speaks  to  him 
amid  the  hackneyed  forms  of  life  of  a  better  ideal  world, 
and  warns  him,  inspires  him,  to  trust  all  inward  inti- 
mations of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Perfect,  how- 
ever contradicted  by  the  Actual.  The  other  shows 
him  the  riper  practical  wisdom,  which  makes  much  of 
the  moment,  and  turns  life  into  poetry. 

There  is  beauty  and  instruction,  too,  in  the  friendly 
emulation  with  which  two  such  spirits  wrought  together. 
Literary  brotherhood  with  the  Germans  alone  seems  to 
have  been  something  more  than  a  name.  It  shows 
that  those  thinkers  and  poets  must  have  opened  upon 
some  deeper,  richer  well  of  life,  in  the  fulness  of  whose 
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inspiring  draughts  all  narrow  competition  is  forgotten. 
The  living  movement,  which  commenced  with  them, 
has  been  for  some  time  making  itself  felt  through  other 
conventional  and  lifeless  literatures.  It  has  reached 
us  here,  and  it  is  welcomed.  Its  influences  cannot  but 
be  fruitful.  It  speaks  always  to  the  young  life  of  a 
people.  It  tells  the  reader  that  he  too  is  something  ; 
it  salutes  with  quickening  emphasis  what  original  force 
and  fire  there  may  be  in  him.  It  is  philanthropic  in 
its  spirit ;  it  is  earnest,  natural,  true,  and  truth-loving. 
It  hallows,  while  it  fertilizes  and  adorns  the  common 
walks  of  life.  To  the  common  interests  of  all  as  men 
it  speaks ;  it  explores  that  great  common  field,  and 
tells  us,  with  the  glow  of  ever-fresh  discovery,  how 
boundless  are  its  riches;  how  life,  and  thought,  and 
poetry,  and  beauty,  are  the  inheritance  of  Man,  and 
not  of  any  class,  or  age,  or  nation  ;  and  how  each, 
however  humble,  by  fidelity  to  himself,  shall  find  the 
natural  current  of  his  own  being  leading  back  into  the 
very  bosom  of  that  ocean.  More  especially  is  this  the 
poet's  mission ;  and  the  great  poets  of  Germany  in 
these  days  have  been  the  foremost  to  have  faith  to  try 
and  prove  its  efficacy.  From  the  poems  and  the  lives 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  many  a  young  mind  has 
caught  the  watchword  of  self-culture;  let  him  speed  it 
onwards. 
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Experience  of  this  sort,  while  conversing  with  these 
German  bards  ;  an  impulse  to  impart  some  of  the 
many  pleasures,  encouragements,  and  revelations  of 
truth  and  beauty  due  to  them,  —  this,  and  the  ready 
channel  offered  by  the  successful  commencement  of 
the  series  of  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Litera- 
ture," suggested  the  book  here  presented  to  the  public. 
Poems,  which  had  haunted  the  translator's  mind  until 
they  all  but  translated  themselves,  are  here,  by  an 
equally  natural  suggestion,  strung  together  with  some 
similar  poetical  accidents  of  his  friends,  and  the  whole 
eked  out  into  a  little  more  completeness,  so  as  to  look 
like  an  abridgment  of  the  minor  poems  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  The  copy  is  indeed  a  faint  one.  The 
selection  of  pieces,  too,  has  been  changed  and  reduced 
very  much  from  the  first  idea,  by  practical  difficulties 
which  need  not  be  mentioned.  Of  Goethe's  songs, 
ballads,  and  philosophical  poems,  a  large  proportion  are 
given,  arranged  under  their  respective  heads  and  mot- 
toes, as  he  arranged  them.  But  there  were  sonnets, 
elegies,  occasional  poems,  innumerable,  besides,  which 
were  tempting,  but  had  to  be  passed  over.  Of  Schil- 
ler, the  principal  portion  of  his  ballads  and  other 
poems,  written  in  the  riper  period  of  his  genius,  are 
given  at  the  expense  of  excluding  nearly  all  his  earlier 
productions.     In   accomplishing  even  this  degree  of 
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completeness,  it  has  been  necessary  at  times  to  descend 
to  a  halting  and  mechanical  execution,  in  the  case  of 
pieces  which  did  not  of  themselves  invite  and  inspire 
translation.  This  is  a  sacrifice  which  must  always  be 
made  to  any  promise  of  completeness. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  that  these  versions  will  be 
found  more  faithful  both  to  the  meaning  and  the  letter 
of  the  original,  than  such  translations  commonly  have 
been.  They  have  been  made  upon  the  principle,  that 
the  spirit  and  the  form  are  inseparable  in  all  true  po- 
etry. In  every  piece,  with  only  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  measure  and  the  rhyme  have  been  exactly 
preserved,  and  the  thoughts  rendered  very  nearly  line 
for  line.  Of  course,  they  fall  far  short  of  what  could 
be  desired.  The  peculiar  genius  and  capabilities  of 
every  language  are,  and  always  will  be,  an  obstacle  to 
any  perfect  translation ;  and  yet  a  few  well-directed 
trials  will  show  that  this  difficulty  has  always  been  too 
much  overrated. 

Whatever  the  worth  of  the  results  of  the  present 

effort,  the  translator  feels  that,  personally,  he  owes 

unspeakably  much  to  the  discipline  which  it  has  been 

to  him ;  and  he  would  invite  his  friends,  who  find  in 

themselves   any   taste   for  such   work,  to  indulge  it 
b 
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largely :  provided  they  will  work  after  the  strictest 
ideal  which  they  can  set  up  for  themselves,  the  time 
will  not  by  any  means  be  thrown  away.  Such  an 
exercise  unfolds  much  of  the  subtlest  philosophy  of 
expression,  and  consequently  of  thought,  of  creative 
genius  itself;  it  involves  the  closest  acquaintance  with 
and  criticism  of  the  writer  who  is  translated  ;  and  if  he 
be  one  of  the  master-minds,  a  genius  for  all  times, 
what  study  more  inspiring  ?  Translating  from  Goethe, 
especially,  gives  one  a  thousand  hints  towards  the 
understanding  of  himself;  and  if  he  persevere,  it  can- 
not fail  to  bring:  over  him  something;  of  the  calmness, 
the  still  creative  activity  of  that  child  of  bright  im- 
pressions, yet  giant  among  workers.  If  he  be  a  writer, 
he  will  there  learn  the  mysterious  canons  of  his  Art ; 
not,  until  he  tries  to  translate  it,  can  he  appreciate  or 
see  how  deep  lie  the  secrets  of  that  perfectly  transpa- 
rent style  of  Goethe's,  which  makes  him  the  master 
in  style,  beyond  dispute,  of  all  the  moderns. 

With  regard  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
they  are  entirely  promiscuous,  and  make  no  pretension. 
The  thought  was  at  first  entertained  of  endeavoring, 
by  means  of  notes,  to  exhibit  some  complete  idea  of 
the  men ;  but  it  had  to  be  surrendered.  Biography,  to 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  fulness,  would  have  been 
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impossible.  Besides,  it  is  unnecessary.  An  admirable 
life  of  Schiller  is  already  in  the  hands  of  most  readers ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  before  long,  a  life  of 
Goethe,  from  one  qualified,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for 
such  an  arduous  task.  This,  with  much  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  published  conversations  and  corre- 
spondence of  Goethe  with  Schiller  and  others,  is 
already  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  series  of  which 
this  volume  is  a  part. 

The  translator  has  thus  far,  for  convenience,  spoken 
of  himself  as  one.  In  justice  to  himself,  he  would 
here  say,  that  he  could  not  have  had  the  presumption 
to  undertake  so  formidable  a  work  without  the  aid  of 
others ;  and  he  would  here  make  his  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  friends  whose  contributions  are  the 
richest  ornaments  of  his  book.  Each  piece,  which 
is  not  his  own  work,  is  signed  with  the  initials  of 
the  translator,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  table  of 
contents. 

Boston,  December  22,  1838. 
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INSCRIPTION. 


The  Morning  came  :  his  soft,  slow  steps,  advancing, 
Scared  the  light  sleep,  that  round  me  loosely  wound ; 

I  woke,  and  left  my  cot  with  spirits  dancing ; 
Off  to  the  hills  I  sped  with  many  a  bound ; 

On  freshest  flowers,  all  hung  with  dewdrops  glancing, 
At  every  step  I  turned  me  gladly  round ; 

Young  Day  arose,  the  far  blue  hill-tops  firing, 

And  all  things  looked  inspired,  myself  inspiring. 

And,  as  I  clomb,  the  meadow  mist,  ascending, 
Lifted  its  slow  length  from  the  river's  bed. 

With  yielding,  wavering  motion  upward  winding, 
Its  shadowy  wings  soon  floated  round  my  head : 

In  vain  I  looked,  no  lovely  landscape  finding, 
For  o'er  it  all  a  dull  gray  carpet  spread ; 

On  every  side  I  saw  myself  beclouded, 

All  to  myself  in  twilight  curtains  shrouded. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  sun  seemed  breaking  through, 
And  through  the  cloud  dim  shone  a  growing  light. 

Here  sank  the  mists,  dissolving  fast  in  dew ; 

Here,  parting,  curled  aloft  round  wood  and  height. 
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Then  with  what  hope  I  watched  the  first  full  view, 

To  greet  the  sun,  returning  doubly  bright ! 
Long  time  the  strife  'twixt  light  and  mist  I  minded ; 
A  blaze  broke  round  me,  and  I  stood  there  blinded. 

I  strove  anon  my  downcast  eyes  to  raise, 
By  a  quick  impulse  of  the  heart  made  bold ; 

Yet  could  I  not  endure  a  steady  gaze, 

For  all  around  me  burned  and  blazed  like  gold. 

Then  floated  by  me,  in  that  wildering  maze, 
A  female  form,  most  lovely  to  behold  ; 

She  looked  on  me,  as  she  hung  wavering  there  ;  — 

No  eye  e'er  met  me  so  divinely  fair. 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me?"  inquired  a  voice,  whose  sound, 
All  love  and  truth,  my  fullest  calm  restored  : 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me?  me,  who  on  many  a  wound 
Of  thine  ere  now  the  purest  balm  have  poured  ? 

Thou  know'st  me  well,  to  whom  so  firmly  bound 
Thy  striving  heart  hath  always  upward  soared. 

Did  I  not  watch  those  boyish  tear-drops  thronging, 

And  know  it  was  for  me  that  thou  wert  longing? " 

"  Ah  yes  !  "  I  cried,  with  sudden  rapture  kneeling, 
"  Thee  hath  my  inmost  soul  long,  long  confessed; 

And,  when  I  felt  the  restless  passions  stealing 

Through  my  young  limbs,  'twas  thou  that  gav'st  me 
rest ; 

Thy  heavenly  wings  (how  soft  and  cool  their  feeling  !) 
Waved  o'er  my  brow,  when  summer  heat  oppressed ; 

Yes,  thou  hast  made  earth's  fairest  gifts  my  own  ; 

Would  every  blessing  came  through  thee  alone ! 
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"I  name  thee  not.     I  hear  thee  by  too  many 
Too  often  named,  each  calling  thee  his  own  ; 

All  eyes  to  thine  aspire ;  and  yet  scarce  any 

But,  dazzled,  shrink  from  thy  bright  glance  outshone. 

Ah  !  while  I  erred  I  had  companions  many, 
But  since  I  know  thee  I  am  left  alone ; 

I  must  enjoy  thy  gift  in  secret  feeling, 

Thy  lovely  light  from  all  the  world  concealing." 

She  smiled,  she  spake  :  "  Thou  seest  now  how  wise, 
How  needful  'twas  to  undeceive  thee  still ! 

Scarce  hast  thou  learned  to  see  with  thine  own  eyes, 
And  to  be  master  of  thy  childish  will, 

Than  thou  art  more  than  man  !  yet  dost  despise 
The  duties  of  a  true  man  to  fulfil  ! 

How  much  art  thou  distinguished,  then,  from  others ! 

Go,  know  thyself,  and  own  the  world  thy  brothers ! " 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  exclaimed  :  "  my  thought  was  good  : 
Was  it  for  nothing  I  received  my  sight? 

No  —  'tis  a  generous  will  that  warms  my  blood  ; 
Thy  priceless  gifts  I  know  too  well  to  slight ! 

For  others  grows  in  me  the  noble  good ; 
I  cannot,  will  not,  hide  it  from  the  light ! 

Why  have  I  sought  the  path  ?  why  longed  to  know  it, 

If  I  might  never  to  my  brothers  show  it  ?  " 

And  as  I  spake,  that  lofty  being  sealed 

My  heart's  resolve  with  sweet  approving  smile ; 

In  her  deep  eye  I  read  myself  revealed, 
With  all  that  I  had  done  of  good  or  ill. 

A3 
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She  smiled  again  :   then  was  I  fully  healed ; 

To  new  delights  up-sprang  my  soul  the  while ; 
Now  inly  confident,  I  felt  no  fear ; 
I  could  approach  her,  and  behold  her  near. 

Then  out  into  the  mist  she  stretched  her  hand, 
Which,  floating,  hung  in  fleecy  streaks  before ; 

The  filmy  tissue  let  itself  be  spanned, 

And  drawn  at  pleasure  —  'twas  a  cloud  no  more. 

O'er  the  whole  scene  my  eye  held  wide  command ; 
I  looked  to  heaven  —  'twas  holy-bright  and  pure  ; 

I  looked  at  her  —  a  thin  white  veil  she  held ; 

Around  her  form  in  many  a  fold  it  swelled. 

"  I  know  thee  well,  I  know  where  thou  art  weak, 
I  know  what  Good  within  thee  hath  not  slept ! " 

Such  were  her  words,  —  e'en  now  I  hear  her  speak,  — 
"  Receive  then  here  what  long  for  thee  I've  kept : 

No  other  boon  need  favored  mortal  seek, 
If  he  this  gift  with  silent  heart  accept  — 

Of  morning  mists  and  sunlight  woven,  Youth ! 

The  veil  of  Poesy  from  the  hand  of  Truth. 

"  And  when  thy  friends  and  thou  are  dull  and  reeling 
With  noon-day  heat,  then  throw  it  in  the  air ! 

At  once  will  come  the  evening  zephyrs,  stealing, 
Wafting  around  thee  flowery  fragrance  fair  ; 

All  hushed  the  stir  of  earth  and  earthly  feeling, 
On  couch  of  clouds  thou'lt  seem  reposing  there  ; 

Smoothly  will  glide  the  waves  of  life  before  thee, 

And  day  grow  softer,  night  hang  lovelier  o'er  thee." 


INSCRIPTION. 

Come  then,  my  friends,  or  sad  or  smiling,  —  whether 
On  you  life's  load  weighs  heavier  day  by  day, 

Or  blessings  ever  new,  like  summer  weather, 

With  flowers  adorn,  with  fruits  enrich  your  way,  — 

We  go  to  meet  the  coming  day  together  ! 
Then  live  we,  walk  we  happy  while  we  may. 

So,  when  our  children1  mourn  that  we  are  past, 

To  cheer  their  souls  our  faithful  loves  shall  last. 

1  See  Note  A. 
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Joy  and  sadness,  turned  to  song, 
Still  keep  ringing,  loud  and  long. 


SONGS. 


APOLOGY.1 


How  can  these  stammerings  of  passion 
Sound  else  than  strangely,  written  out  ? 
From  house  to  house  I  go  about 

Gath'ring  the  loose  leaves  in  this  fashion  ! 

Things,  which  wide  intervals  asunder, 
As  they  occurred  in  life,  should  stand, 

Beneath  one  roof  now,  for  a  wonder, 
Come  to  the  kindly  reader's  hand. 

Yet  care  not  if  it  want  connexion, 
But  finish  quick  the  little  book  ; 
Life's  full  of  it,  if  you'll  but  look  — 

And  should  there  not  be  contradiction  ? 

1  See  Note  B. 
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TO   THE   FRIENDLY. 

Silence  ill  befits  a  poet ; 

He  that  is  one,  loves  to  show  it. 

Men  must  censure  or  approve ! 
No  one  will  confess  in  prose ; 
But  we  tell  much  'neath  the  rose 

In  the  Muses'  stilly  grove. 

Old  mistakes  and  old  employments, 
Sufferings  and  fond  enjoyments, 

Here  I  bind  in  one  bouquet  ; 
Thoughts  of  manhood,  thoughts  of  youth, 
Faults  and  virtues,  dreams  and  truth, 

Meet  in  song  full  well  this  way. 
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THE   SON   OF    THE   MUSES.1 

Through  country  and  through  city 
I  pipe  my  homely  ditty, 

I  weave  my  cunning  rhyme. 
I  stroll  about  at  leisure, 
But  always  mind  the  measure ; 

With  me  all  goes  by  time. 

I  scarce  can  wait  their  coming  — 
The  flowers  of  earliest  blooming, 

That  first  peep  out  in  Spring ; 
I  sing  them,  though  they  are  not ; 
If  Winter  comes,  I  care  not ; 

The  fond  old  dream  I  sing. 

I  sing  where  no  one  listens, 
Where  ice  all  round  me  glistens  : 

These  are  the  Winter's  flowers  ! 
And  when  they  melt,  I  wander 
To  the  planted  hill-side  yonder, 

And  still  find  pleasant  hours. 

The  young  folks,  met  for  pleasure, 
Move  briskly  to  my  measure 
Under  the  linden  tree  ; 

1  See  Note  C. 

B 
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The  stupid  rustic,  grinning, 
The  starch,  prim  maiden,  spinning, 
Must  own  my  melody. 

Wings  to  my  feet  ye  give  me ; 
O'er  hill  and  vale  ye  drive  me  ; 

Your  darling  child  must  roam. 
Say  why,  ye  kindest  Muses, 
Your  wiser  will  refuses 

To  take  the  wanderer  home  ? 
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SELF-DECEPTION. 

The  curtain  flutters  to  and  fro 
From  my  fair  neighbor's  room. 

She  listens  over  here,  I  know, 
To  see  if  I'm  at  home, 

And  whether  now  the  jealous  mood, 
Which  I've  indulged  all  day, 

Has  courage,  as  I  swore  it  should, 
Within  my  heart  to  stay. 

But,  ah  !  the  lovely  child,  I  find, 
Has  thought  of  no  such  thing ; 

And  it  is  but  the  evening  wind 
That  makes  the  curtain  swing. 
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THE    PARTING. 

Let  mine  eyes  tell  all  at  parting, 

For  my  lips  they  never  can ! 
Hard  !  how  hard  !     These  tears  keep  starting, 

Yet  I  thought  I  was  a  man. 

No  more  fond  remembered  blisses 
Love's  sweet  tokens  now  command  ; 

Cold  seem  all  thy  burning  kisses, 
Faint  the  pressure  of  thy  hand. 

Once,  it  seemed  a  heavenly  treasure, 
One  mere  kiss  snatched  on  the  wing  ! 

As  we  feel  a  startling  pleasure 
Finding  violets  first  in  Spring. 

But  no  more  of  love's  fond  trances, 
No  more  roses  plucked  for  thee. 

Spring-time  smiles,  my  dearest  Frances  : 
Ah  !  'tis  Autumn  drear  to  me  I 
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JOY    OF    SEPARATION. 

Drink,  O  youth !  drink  holy  trances, 
All  day,  from  the  loved  one's  glances ; 

Nights  in  dreams  her  image  see. 
May  no  one  in  love  fare  better  ; 
But  a  bliss  it  is,  and  greater, 

Far  from  the  Beloved  to  be. 

Time  and  Space,  eternal  forces, 
Kindly  as  the  planets'  courses, 

Lull  this  blood  into  repose. 
True,  the  warmth  of  feeling's  slighter  ; 
But  my  heart  is  daily  lighter, 

And  the  real  rapture  grows. 

No  where  can  I  all  forget  her ; 
Yet  I  eat,  sleep  all  the  better ; 

Cheerful  is  my  soul  and  free  ; 
And  the  inly-nursed  emotion 
Makes  the  love  become  devotion, 

Turns  desire  to  ecstasy. 

Not  the  lightest  filmy  swimmer 

Of  the  tiny  clouds  that  glimmer 

In  the  sunny  upper  air, 

Revels  in  such  calm,  pure  pleasure. 

Never  jealous  of  my  treasure, 

Love  I,  ever  love  I  her  ! 
B2 
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INNOCENCE. 

Modest  virtue,  self-concealer, 

Fount  of  sweetest  purity  ! 
More  than  Byron,  than  Pamela 

Ideal  and  rarity ! 
When  another  fire  gloweth, 

Then  thy  fainter  flame  goes  out ; 
He  most  feels  thee,  who  least  knoweth, 

He  who  knows  thee  feels  thee  not. 

Goddess  !  in  our  home  in  heaven 

Thou  wert  with  us,  we  were  one ; 
Glimpses  of  thee  still  are  given 

Misty  morns  before  the  sun. 
Only  gentle  poet  seeth 

Thee  in  wavering  vapor  drawn ; 
Phoebus  comes,  the  vapor  fleeth, 

And  in  vapor  thou  art  gone. 
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NOVEMBER   SONG. 

The  Archer  !  —  not  the  ancient  one, 
Within  whose  cheerless  Sign 

Winters  the  far-retreating  Sun, 
And  seems  but  half  to  shine  ;  — 

The  Archer  boy  !  to  him  the  song, 

Who  'mid  the  roses  plays, 
And  hears  and  aims,  nor  aimeth  long, 

But  hits  the  heart  always. 

Through  him  the  winter  evenings  lend, 

So  hateful  else,  and  bare, 
To  us  full  many  a  worthy  friend, 

And  many  a  lady  fair. 

And  henceforth  shall  the  charming  child 

I'  the  starry  heavens  be  set, 
And,  rising,  setting,  clear  and  mild, 

Shoot  twinkles  at  us  yet. 
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\  t  THE  LOVED  ONE  EVER  NEAR. 

I  think  of  thee,  when  the  bright  sunlight  shimmers 

Across  the  sea ; 
When  the  clear  fountain  in  the  moonbeam  glimmers, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  see  thee,  if  far  up  the  pathway  yonder 

The  dust  be  stirred  ; 
If  faint  steps  o'er  the  little  bridge  to  wander 

At  night  be  heard. 

I  hear  thee,  when  the  tossing  waves'  low  rumbling 

Creeps  up  the  hill ; 
I  go  to  the  lone  wood  and  listen,  trembling, 

When  all  is  still. 

I  am  with  thee,  wherever  thou  art  roaming, 

And  thou  art  near  ! 
The  sun  goes  down,  and  soon  the  stars  are  coming. 

Would  thou  wert  here  !    rt 
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JOY. 

Where  yonder  fountain  streams, 

What  fluttering  insect  gleams  1 

She  changes  oft  her  hues, 

As  the  chameleons  use  ; 

Now  white,  now  dark  she  seems  ; 

Now  red,  now  blue, 

Now  blue,  now  green. 

How  bright  must  she  appear, 

Could  I  behold  her  near ! 

The  Libellula  sings,  and  flits, 

In  circles  soars,  nor  rests  her  wing.  — 
Hist !  on  the  willow  now  she  sits  — 

And  now  I've  caught  the  beauteous  thing, 
And  gaze  ;  —  but,  ah  !  what  meets  my  view  ? 

Her  brilliant  tints  a  touch  destroys, 
And  leaves  a  dark  and  cheerless  blue. 

This  is  thy  fate,  anatomist  of  thy  joys ! 

G.  B. 
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NEW  LOVE,    NEW  LIFE.* 

Heart,  my  heart,  O,  why  this  sadness  1 

What  doth  weigh  on  thee  so  sore  1 
Changed  so  from  thy  wonted  gladness, 

That  I  scarcely  know  thee  more. 
Gone  is  all  which  thou  held  dearest, 
Gone  the  care  which  thou  kept  nearest, 

Gone  thy  toils  and  after-bliss. 

Ah !  how  couldst  thou  come  to  this  ! 

Binds  thee  here  her  bloom  so  youthful,  - 

That  divine  and  lovely  form,  — 
That  sweet  look,  so  good  and  truthful, 

With  its  all-subduing  charm  ? 
If  I  swear  no  more  to  see  her, 
If  I  man  myself,  and  flee  her, 

In  a  moment  more,  alack  ! 

Straight  to  her  I  hie  me  back. 

She  with  magic  net  enfolds  me, 

That  defies  my  utmost  skill ; 
Lovely,  wanton  maid  —  she  holds  me, 

Holds  me  fast  against  my  will. 
In  her  magic  ring  who  finds  him, 
After  all  her  ways  must  mind  him. 

Ah  !  how  great  the  change  to  me  ! 

Love  !  when  wilt  thou  set  me  free ! 

1  See  Note  D. 
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MAY   SONG. 

'Twixt  the  barley  and  corn, 
'Twixt  the  hedge  and  hawthorn, 
'Twixt  the  grove  and  grass-plat, 
Where  goes  Sweetheart  1 
Tell  me  that ! 

'Found  my  Dearie 
Not  at  home ; 
Sure,  the  Faerie 
'S  gone  to  roam ; 
Greener  daily 
Grows  the  May ; 
Love,  she  gayly 
Trips  away. 

On  the  rocks  by  the  brook, 
Where  she  gave  me  that  look, 
In  the  grass,  all  to  me, 
Something  I  see  ! 
Is  it  she  1 
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RESTLESS   LOVE. 

In  spite  of  blowing, 

Raining,  snowing, 

Through  dripping  hollow, 
Through  damps  I  follow, 

Still  away  and  away ! 

Without  stop  or  stay  ! 

Easier-  daring 

All  that  is  frightful, 
Than  quietly  wearing 

Chains  so  delightful. 
Ah !  all  this  yearning, 

This  heart-intertwining, 
Keeps  my  grief  burning, 

Keeps  my  soul  pining. 

Where  shall  I  wander  1 
Through  the  woods  yonder  ? 

No  !  'twill  not  down  ! 

Who  weareth  a  crown 
Findeth  no  calm; 
Love,  such  thy  charm  I 
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SOLACE  IN  TEARS. 

Come,  tell  me  why  this  sadness  now, 

When  all  so  glad  appears  1 
One  sees  it  in  thine  eyes,  my  friend  : 

Thou  'st  surely  been  in  tears. 

"And  if  I  go  alone  and  weep, 

'Tis  grief  I  can't  impart, 
And  'tis  so  sweet  when  tears  will  flow, 

And  ease  the  heavy  heart." 

Thy  gladsome  friends,  they  call  to  thee 

O,  come  unto  our  breast ! 
And  whatsoe'er  thy  heavy  loss, 

Confide  it  to  the  rest. 

"  Ye  talk  and  stir,  and  do  not  dream 
What  'tis  that  ails  poor  me. 

Ah  no !  'tis  nothing  I  have  lost, 
Though  somewhat  wanting  be." 

Then  gather  up  thy  spirits  once ; 

Thy  blood  is  youthsome  yet. 
To  youth  like  thine  there  wanteth  not 

The  strength  to  seek  and  get. 
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"  Ah  no  !  to  get  it,  that  were  vain 
It  stands  off  all  too  far ; 

It  dwells  so  high,  it  shines  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  yonder  star." 

The  stars  we  do  not  seek  to  have; 

We  but  enjoy  their  light, 
As  we  look  up  in  ecstasy 

On  every  pleasant  night. 

"  And  I  look  up  in  ecstasy 
Full  many  a  lovely  day : 

So  leave  me  to  my  mood  at  night, 
To  weep  while  weep  I  may." 
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LONGINGS. 

What  pulls  at  my  heart  so  ? 

What  pulls  me  without  1 
From  chamber  to  chamber 

What  hunts  me  about? 
The  clouds  o'er  the  rocks  there 

Sail  solemn  and  slow  ! 
Were  I  over  there  too, 

How  gladly  I'd  go  ! 

The  ravens  hang  yonder 

In  social  array ; 
I'd  mingle  among  them, 

And  follow  away  ! 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  house-top 

We'd  wheel  on  light  wing  ; 
She  lives  just  below  there ; 

I  spy  the  dear  thing. 

She's  coming  to  walk  now  j 

I  fly  in  her  way ; 
A  bird  of  the  forest, 

I  warble  so  gay. 
She  pauses  and  listens  ; 

Her  smile  I  can  see : 
"  His  song  it  is  lovely, 

He  sings  it  to  me." 
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The  sun  now  is  setting, 

And  gilding  each  height ; 
But  the  thoughtful  lone  maiden, 

She  minds  not  the  night. 
She  loves  through  the  meadows 

By  streamlet  to  stray  ; 
Dark  and  darker  the  shadows 

Close  over  her  way. 

Then,  sudden,  before  her 

I  gleam,  a  bright  star  ! 
"  What  glitters  up  yonder  ? 

So  near  and  so  far  ?  " 
And  art  thou  surprised,  Love, 

My  brightness  to  see  ? 
I'll  fall  at  thy  feet,  Love. 

'Twere  heaven  to  me  ! 
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THE   SALUTATION   OF   A   SPIRIT. 

High  on  the  castle's  ancient  walls, 

The  warrior's  shade  appears ; 
Who  to  the  bark  that's  passing  calls, 

And  thus  its  passage  cheers. 

"  Behold !  these  sinews  once  were  strong ; 

This  heart  was  firm  and  bold ; 
'Mid  war  and  glory,  feast  and  song, 

My  earthly  years  were  told. 

"  Restless  through  half  of  life  I  ran, 

In  half  have  sought  for  ease. 
What  then  ?     Thou  bark,  that  sails't  with  man, 

Haste,  haste  to  cleave  the  seas  !  M 

G.B. 
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ON  THE  LAKE.1 

My  blood  flows  fresh,  my  soul  finds  food, 

I  roam  the  world  at  large  ; 
And  Nature  —  smiles  she  not  most  good  ? 

She  holds  my  heart  in  charge. 
The  wavelets  lift  our  little  boat, 

With  the  oars,  in  measured  beat, 
And  hills,  piled  cloudlike,  hither  float 

Our  bounding  bark  to  meet. 

Eye,  mine  eye,  why  art  thou  sinking  1 
Of  those  dreams  must  still  be  thinking  1 

Go,  Dream  !  golden  as  thou  art ; 

Here,  too,  love  and  life  have  part. 

Under  the  wave  fly,  blinking, 

Shoals  of  stars,  as  I  ponder ; 
Flocks  of  clouds  hang  drinking 

Round  the  hills  away  yonder ; 
Morning  wind  is  dancing 

O'er  the  shadowy  cove, 
From  the  lake  come  glancing 

Fruits,  half  hid  in  the  grove. 

1  See  Note  D. 
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FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN.* 


If  I,  lovely  Lili,  had  not  loved  thee, 
How  Fa*  revel  in  a  scene  like  this  ! 

And  yet  if  I,  Lili,  did  not  love  thee, 

Ah  !  what  scene  would  yield  me  any  bliss  1 


TO  A  GOLDEN  HEART,    WORN  ROUND  HIS  NECK.1 

Remembrancer  of  joys  long  passed  away, 

Relic,  from  which  as  yet  I  cannot  part, 
O,  hast  thou  power  to  lengthen  love's  short  day  1 

Stronger  thy  chain  than  that  which  bound  the  heart  1 

Lili,  I  fly  !  —  yet  still  thy  fetters  press  me 

In  distant  valley,  or  far  lonely  wood. 
Still  will  a  struggling  sigh  of  pain  confess  thee 

The  mistress  of  my  soul  in  every  mood. 

The  bird  may  burst  the  silken  chain  which  bound  him, 
Flying  to  the  green  home,  which  fits  him  best ; 

But,  ah !  he  bears  the  prisoner's  badge  around  him, 
Still  by  the  piece  about  his  neck  distressed. 

He  ne'er  can  breathe  his  free,  wild  notes  again ; 

They're  stifled  by  the  pressure  of  his  chain. 

S.  M.  F. 

1  See  Note  D. 
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TO   THE  MOON. 

Fillest  hill  and  vale  again, 
Still,  with  softening  light ! 

Loosest  from  the  world's  cold  chain 
All  my  soul  to-night ! 

Spreadest  round  me,  far  and  nigh, 

Soothingly,  thy  smile ; 
From  thee,  as  from  friendship's  eye, 

Sorrow  shrinks  the  while. 

Every  echo  thrills  my  heart  — 

Glad  and  gloomy  mood. 
Joy  and  sorrow  both  have  part 

In  my  solitude. 

River,  river,  glide  along ! 

I  am  sad,  alas  ! 
Fleeting  things  are  love  and  song  — 

Even  so  they  pass ! 

I  have  had  and  I  have  lost 

What  I  long  for  yet  ; 
Ah !  why  will  we,  to  our  cost, 

Simple  joys  forget  1 
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River,  river,  glide  along, 

Without  stop  or  stay  ! 
Murmur,  whisper  to  my  song 

In  melodious  play,  — 

Whether  on  a  winter's  night 
Rise  thy  swollen  floods, 

Or  in  spring  thou  hast  delight 
Watering  the  young  buds. 

Happy  he,  who,  hating  none, 
Leaves  the  world's  dull  noise, 

And,  with  trusty  friend  alone, 
Quietly  enjoys 

What,  forever  unexpressed, 
Hid  from  common  sight, 

Through  the  mazes  of  the  breast 
Softly  steals  by  night ! 
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CONFINEMENT 

I  know  not  what  so  charms  me  here, 
Nor  why  this  narrow  little  sphere 
Around  me  throws  a  spell  so  dear. 

Forget  I?     Gladly  I  forget 
How  strangely  Fate  my  feet  is  leading ; 

And,  ah  !  I  feel  it,  soon  or  late, 
Much  more  awaits  me,  all  unheeding. 

O,  would  some  bard  the  proper  measure  sing  me  ! 
What  can  I  now,  but,  in  retirement  stilled, 
With  quiet,  living  waters  filled, 

In  the  still  Present  wait  whate'er  the  Future  '11 
brinsr  me  ! 


HOPE. 

Fortune,  now  these  hands  replenish 
With  fresh  strength  their  toil  to  finish, 

Lest  I  faint  from  end  so  precious. 
No,  these  are  not  dreams  for  laughter : 
Now  but  shoots,  these  trees  hereafter 

Shall  with  fruit  and  shade  refresh  us. 
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CARE. 

■ 

Come  not  ever  back  to  grieve  me ; 

Here  thou  must  not  enter  in. 
Leave,  O  leave  me  !  and  forgive  me, 

That  I  have  so  happy  been. 
Shall  I  shun  it?     Shall  I  try  it? 

Now,  this  doubting  I  despise. 
If  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  quiet, 

Care,  I  prithee,  make  me  wise  ! 


PROPERTY. 


I  know  there's  nought  belongs  to  me, 

But  the  Thought,  which,  undisturbed  and  free, 

Out  of  my  calm  soul  floweth ;  — 
This,  and  each  favorable  hour, 
Which,  to  drink  deep,  some  higher  Power 

Kindly  on  me  bestoweth. 
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TO   LINA. 

Should  these  little  songs,  my  dearest, 
Come  once  more  into  thy  hand, 

Seat  thee  at  thy  harp,  where,  nearest 
Thee,  thy  friend  was  wont  to  stand. 

Wildly  set  the  chords  to  ringing, 
And  then  o'er  the  book  incline ;  — 

But  not  reading  —  only  singing  : 
So  shall  every  leaf  be  thine. 

Ah  !  how  mournful  looks  in  letters, 
Black  on  white,  the  song  to  me, 

Which  from  lips  of  thine  throws  fetters 
Round  the  heart,  or  sets  it  free ! 
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FOR  LIFE. 

Dear  wife  —  O,  see  the  blessing 

This  warm  spring  rain  has  brought ! 
Each  flower,  the  gift  confessing, 

New  life,  new  bloom  has  caught. 
The  misty  storm  is  swelling 

Along  the  misty  blue  ; 
But  here  love  still  is  dwelling, 

Here  bliss  is  ever  new. 

Thou  see'st  those  white  doves,  winging 

Their  path  to  that  still  grove, 
Where  mournful  trees  are  flinging 

Their  shade  o'er  violets'  love. 
Together,  thither  stealing, 

We  sought  spring's  flowery  cup, 
And  there  our  first  love-feeling 

So  mightily  flamed  up. 

When,  from  the  church  returning, 

The  dear  "  Yes"  whispered  low, 
And  cheeks  with  deep  bliss  burning, 

The  good  priest  saw  us  go  ; 
New  moons  rejoiced  in  chorus, 

Uprose  another  sun, 
And  we,  the  world  before  us, 

A  new  life-course  begun. 
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A  thousand  seals  were  fastened 

Upon  our  bond  of  love, 
As  o'er  the  plain  we  hastened, 

Or  lingered  in  the  grove ; 
On  rocky  summit  tarried, 

Reposed  in  bush  or  brake ; 
And  in  a  reed  Love  carried 

His  fire  upon  thf  lake. 

So  moving  on,  contented, 

A  happy  Two  were  we; 
But  Providence  dissented, 

And  chose  to  make  us  Three  ; 
And  Four,  Five,  Six,  at  table 

Partook  the  daily  bread ; 
And  soon  these  shoots  were  able 

To  bend  down  o'er  our  head. 

And  there,  from  north  winds  shielded, 

With  willows  girt  about, 
That  mansion,  newly  builded, 

How  kindly  it  looks  out ! 
Who  built  that  handsome  dwelling 

Upon  the  hill  above  ? 
The  passer  by  is  telling  : 

Our  Frederic,  with  his  love. 

Where,  through  the  rocky  hollow, 
The  river,  else  hemmed  in, 

Which  dark  abysses  swallow, 
Is  forced  with  clanging  din, 
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They  tell  of  bright-eyed  lasses  — 

The  pretty  "  factory1  girls  ;  " 
But  one  the  whole  surpasses  — 

Our  child  with  her  dark  curls. 

But  where  thick  grasses  only 

Cling  round  the  church-yard  graves, 
And  that  tall  pine,  so  lonely, 

Its  si^hinor  branches  waves,  — 
Our  dead  one  there  is  sleeping, 

Laid  prematurely  low, 
To  lead  our  eyes,  when  weeping, 

To  Heaven  from  things  below. 

Arms  glitter,  cannons  rattle, 

Above  the  distant  hill ; 
The  army  comes  from  battle, 

Which  saved  our  homes  from  ill. 
Who  moves  in  front  so  proudly, 

With  medals  covered  o'er  ? 
"  Your  son,"  they  all  cry  loudly  — 

So  comes  our  Charles  once  more. 

Of  all  the  guests  the  dearest, 

He  greets  his  happy  bride ; 
The  great  feast-day  —  the  nearest  — 

Will  see  their  fates  allied. 
And  to  the  wedding  dances, 

The  neighbors  crowding  round, 
Our  youngest  child  advances, 

With  wreaths  and  garlands  crowned. 

1  See  Note  E. 
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While  flutes  and  horns  are  sounding, 

Comes  back  our  wedding  day, 
Which  saw  glad  friends  surrounding 

A  couple  young  and  gay. 
Still,  still  to  love  we  listen, 

While  years  are  gliding  on  ; 
And  now  we  go  to  christen 

Our  grand-child  and  our  son. 


J.  F.  C. 


FOREVER. 


For  what  the  man  on  earth's  confining  stages 
Of  highest  good  in  loftiest  terms  defines,  — 

Truth's  harmony,  unchanged  through  rolling  ages ; 
The  Friendship  which  with  no  suspicion  pines,  — 

The  Light  which  visits  the  lone  thought  of  sages, 
Which  on  the  poet  in  fair  vision  shines ;  — 

All  these,  in  my  best  hours,  did  I  discover 

In  her,  and  fixed  on  me,  her  happy  lover. 

J.  F.  C. 
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AT  DEAD  OF  NIGHT.1 

At  dead  of  night  I  went,  not  always  willing, 
A  small,  small  boy,  across  the  churchyard  there, 

To  the  good  father's  kindly,  quiet  dwelling,  — 
Star  upon  star  shone  o'er  me  all  too  fair,  — 

At  dead  of  night. 

When,  older  grown,  I  nightly  would  be  wending 
To  that  dear  one,  whose  pleasure  was  my  will, 

The  stars  and  northern  lights  were  sweetly  blending 
I,  going,  coming,  drank  of  bliss  my  fill, 

At  dead  of  night. 

Until  at  last  the  full  moon  smiled  so  brightly,  — 
Smiles  meant  for  me  amid  the  jjloom  around, 

O  then  my  thought,  how  willingly,  how  lightly, 
It  round  the  Past  as  well  as  Future  wound, 

At  dead  of  night  I 

1  See  Note  F. 
D2 
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WANDERER'S   SONG. 
FROM    THE   f-  WANDERJAHRE." 

Down  the  hill-side,  through  the  hollow, 

Through  the  vale,  we  tramp  along  ; 
With  a  wing-like  sound  we  follow, 

With  a  motion  as  of  song. 
And  on  this  our  planless  roving 

Follows  pleasure,  follows  heed  ; 
And  thy  striving,  be't  with  loving, 

And  thy  living,  be't  in  deed. 

For  the  tender  bands  are  broken, 

And  the  intimacy  closed  ; 
And  I  know,  by  many  a  token, 

To  what  accidents  exposed, 
I  must  roam,  an  exiled  brother, 

And,  with  widowed  feelings,  yearn 
For  the  one,  while  to  another 

And  another  I  must  turn. 

Yield  not  to  the  still  attraction, 

Bravely  forth  once  more  to  roam  ! 
Head  and  hand  in  healthful  action  — 

These  are  every  where  at  home. 
While  we  feel  the  warm  sun  o'er  us, 

Cast  we  every  care  aside ; 
Through  its  fields  that  we  should  pour  us, 

Therefore  is  the  world  so  wide. 
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SPRING    ORACLE.1 

Thou  prophetic  bird,  Cuckoo  ! 
Singing  when  the  year  is  new ! 
Wouldst  thou  bless  a  loving  pair, 
Answer  now  their  earnest  prayer. 
May  they  hope,  thou  dearest  bird, 
Let  thy  cheering  note  be  heard  — 
Thy  cuckoo,  thy  cuckoo, 
Evermore  cuckoo,  cuckoo. 

Long  and  heartily  they've  sighed 

At  the  altar  to  be  tied ; 

And  they're  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 

Full  of  goodness,  full  of  truth. 

Is  the  happy  hour  not  yet  1 

Say,  how  long,  then,  must  they  wait  ? 

Hark  !  cuckoo  !  hark  !  cuckoo  ! 

All  is  hushed !  no  more  from  you  ! 

Well,  the  fault  is  not  our  own ; 
Two  short  years  are  quickly  flown ; 
But,  when  wedlock's  bands  endear  us, 
Will  young  pa-pa-papas  cheer  us  ? 
Know  that  thou'lt  delight  us  most 
If  thou  prophesy  a  host. 

1  See  Note  G. 
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One !  cuckoo  !  two !  cuckoo  ! 

More  yet !  more  yet !  cuckoo,  cuckoo,  coo. 

If  we've  kept  a  true  account, 

Half  a  dozen's  the  amount. 

If  such  question  be  not  wrong, 

Say  now,  shall  our  life  be  long  ? 

Had  we  but  our  will,  no  doubt, 

To  the  last  we  would  hold  out. 

Coo,  cuckoo  ;  coo,  cuckoo  ; 

Coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo. 

Life  is  all  a  holiday, 
When  it  slips  untold  away. 
Since  our  lots  are  cast  together, 
Shall  our  true  love  never  wither  ? 
Ah !  when  that  is  cold  and  dead, 
All  that's  beautiful  is  fled  ! 
Coo,  cuckoo  ;  coo,  cuckoo  ; 
Coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo, 
(and  so  on  in  infinitum.) 
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SONG    OF   UNION. 

When  met  in  sweet  communion, 

When  warmed  by  love  and  wine, 
We'll  sincr  this  soncr  of  union, 

This  simple  song  of  mine. 
The  God,  who  first  united, 

Shall  keep  us  one  for  aye  : 
The  flame,  which  he  first  lighted, 

Shall  never,  never  die. 

Then  glow  with  generous  pleasure ; 

In  heart  and  hand  be  one  ; 
Pour  out  the  wine,  full  measure, 

The  ripest  'neath  the  sun ; 
And  while  the  hour  invites  us, 

Embrace  we  warm  and  true : 
Whate'er  new  bond  unites  us, 

We'll  weave  the  old  anew. 

Who  in  our  circle  finds  him 

In  aught  but  happy  mood  ? 
For  here  no  fetter  binds  him, 

Save  trusty  Brotherhood. 
Hearts  for  each  other  yearning, 

We'll  love  while  planets  roll ; 
All  littlenesses  spurning, 

We'll  keep  our  bond  still  whole. 
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To  us  a  God  hath  given 

A  generous  view  of  life ; 
And  all  we  meet  is  heaven, 

And  all  with  blessings  rife. 
Nipped  in  no  storm  of  passion, 

Our  budding  joys  unfold  ; 
Our  hearts,  no  slaves  to  fashion, 

Beat  freely  as  of  old. 

The  end  draws  never  nearer, 

Though  swift  through  life  we  go  ; 
And  clearer,  ever  clearer, 

Our  eyes  uplifted  glow. 
Clouds  can  come  o'er  us  never, 

Though  worlds  may  rise  and  fall : 
So  let  it  last  forever, 

This  bond  that  binds  us  all ! 
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GENERAL   CONFESSION. 

Ready  now,  my  gallants  all, 
For  my  warning  hold  you  : 

Take  the  earnest  meaning  well, 
'Tis  so  seldom  told  you. 

Much  you've  undertaken,  surely  ; 

Much  you've  brought  about  but  poorly 
Therefore  I  must  scold  you. 

First  or  last,  Repentance  finds 

In  the  world  its  season  . 
So  confess  ye,  frank  and  free, 

Each  his  greatest  treason. 
Out  of  Error's  false  ways  turning, 
Seek  by  times,  by  failures  learning, 

To  get  back  to  reason. 

Yes,  we  own,  too  oft  we've  let 
Dreams  come  o'er  us,  waking, 

While  beside  us  foamed  the  glass, 
Sparkling,  brimful  shaking; 

Many  hours  of  purest  blisses, 

Many  sweet  and  stolen  kisses, 
We've  been  slow  of  taking. 
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Still  and  cheap  enough  we've  sat, 
"While  Philistines l  prattled ; 

As  if  'twere  Olympian  song, 
Wondered  while  they  rattled ; 

And,  because  we've  made  the  most  of 

Moments  which  a  man  might  boast  of, 
Many  a  slander  battled. 

Wilt  thou  make  thy  Faithful  blest, 

Absolution  giving, 
At  thy  wink  we'll  do  our  best ; 

Yes  —  with  steadfast  striving, 
We  all  half-life  will  forswear, 
In  the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  Fair, 

Resolutely  living ;  — 

All  Philistines'  wings  always 
In  good  humor  clipping ; 

When  the  bead  is  on  the  wine, 
'Neath  the  surface  dipping  ; 

Faithful  to  Youth's  golden  vision, 

Life  from  its  full  fount  Elysian 
With  long  rapture  sipping. 

1  See  Note  H. 
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COPHTIC   SONG. 

Spite  of  the  wrangling  disputes  of  the  sages, 
Earnest  and  strict  though  the  schoolmaster  be, 

All  of  the  wisest  of  all  the  past  ages 

Wink  as  they  smile,  and  together  agree  : 

"  Folly,  to  wait  until  fools  become  better  ! 

Children  of  wisdom,  'tis  true  to  the  letter, 

Fools  will  be  fools,  as  it's  best  they  should  be !  " 

Merlin  the  Old,  while  the  tomb  shone  around  him, 
Where,  an  inquisitive  youth,  I  once  found  him, 

Gave  but  the  same  sweeping  answer  to  me : 
"  Folly,  to  wait  until  fools  become  better ! 
Children  of  wisdom,  'tis  true  to  the  letter, 

Fools  will  be  fools,  as  it's  best  they  should  be ! " 

And  on  the  Indian  heights  were  these  mottoes ; 
And  in  the  depths  of  Egyptian  grottoes 

Spake  the  same  oracle  ever  to  me : 
"  Folly,  to  wait  until  fools  become  better  ! 
Children  of  wisdom,  'tis  true  to  the  letter, 

Fools  will  be  fools,  as  it's  best  they  should  be ! " 
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V  ANITAS!    VANITATUM   V ANITAS  ! 

I've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  you  see ; 

Hurrah  ! 
And  so  the  world  goes  well  with  me. 

Hurrah ! 
And  who  has  a  mind  to  be  fellow  of  mine, 
Why,  let  him  take  hold  and  help  me  drain 
These  mouldy  lees  of  wine. 

I  set  my  heart  at  first  upon  wealth ; 

Hurrah  ! 
And  bartered  away  my  peace  and  health  ; 

But,  ah  ! 
The  slippery  change  went  about  like  air, 
And  when  I  had  clutched  me  a  handful  here, 
Away  it  went  there. 

I  set  my  heart  upon  woman  next ; 

Hurrah ! 
For  her  sweet  sake  was  oft  perplexed  ; 

But,  ah ! 
The  False  one  looked  for  a  daintier  lot, 
The  Constant  one  wearied  me  out  and  out, 
The  Best  was  not  easily  got. 
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I  set  my  heart  upon  travels  grand, 

Hurrah ! 
And  spurned  our  plain  old  Fatherland ; 

But,  ah ! 
Nought  seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  it  should, 
Most  comfortless  beds  and  indifferent  food, 
My  tastes  misunderstood. 

I  set  my  heart  upon  sounding  fame ; 

Hurrah ! 
And,  lo  !  I'm  eclipsed  by  some  upstart's  name ; 

And,  ah! 
When  in  public  life  I  loomed  quite  high, 
The  folks  that  passed  me  would  look  awry  : 
Their  very  worst  friend  was  I. 

And  then  I  set  my  heart  upon  war. 

Hurrah ! 
We  gained  some  battles  with  eclat. 

Hurrah  ! 
We  troubled  the  foe  with  sword  and  flame, 
(And  some  of  our  friends  fared  quite  the  same.) 
I  lost  a  leg  for  fame. 

Now  I've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  you  see ; 

Hurrah ! 
And  the  whole  wide  world  belongs  to  me. 

Hurrah  ! 
The  feast  begins  to  run  low,  no  doubt ; 
But  at  the  old  cask  we'll  have  one  good  bout. 
Come,  drink  the  lees  all  out ! 
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OPEN   TABLE. 

Many  guests  I  hope  to-day, 

Company  right  dainty ; 
Fish  and  fowl  are  ready  all, 

Wines  and  venison  plenty. 
All  are  bidden  —  all  accept : 
Anxiously  I  wait  them. 

John,  run  out  and  look  about ; 

See  if  you  can  meet  them. 

I've  invited  pretty  boys, 

Rosy-cheeked  young  misses  — 
Simple  things,  that  scarcely  know 

What  cunning  things  are  kisses ; 
And  they've  promised  all  to  come  : 
Anxiously  I  wait  them. 

John,  run  out  and  look  about ; 

See  if  you  can  meet  them. 

Ladies,  too,  I  hope  to  see, 

Patterns  of  devotion,  — 
Constant  to  their  fretful  lords 

In  each  look  and  motion. 
They  have  been  invited  all  : 
Anxiously  I  wait  them. 

John,  run  out  and  look  about; 

See  if  you  can  meet  them. 
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Noble  youths,  too,  never  vain, 

Though  courted  by  the  proudest, 
Such  as  wear  their  purses  full, 

Yet  are  always  modest  — 
Pressing  notes  I've  sent  to  them  ■ 
Anxiously  I  wait  them. 

John,  run  out  and  look  about ; 

See  if  you  can  meet  them. 

Men  I've  asked  with  great  respect, 

Who  have  wives,  and  fear  them ; 
Keep  their  eyes  at  home,  nor  look 

At  the  fair  ones  near  them. 
They've  returned  my  compliments  : 
Anxiously  I  wait  them. 

John,  run  out  and  look  about ; 

See  if  you  can  meet  them. 

Poets  too,  a  chosen  few, 

Feast  for  fancy  bringing, 
Such  as  love  another's  song 

More  than  their  own  singing ; 
And  they've  all  agreed  to  come  : 
Anxiously  I  wait  them. 

John,  run  out  and  look  about ; 

See  if  you  can  meet  them. 

Not  a  soul  of  them  appears, 

No  one  hurries  hither ! 
Supper's  warm,  the  meats  will  burn  ; 

Still  they  do  not  gather. 

E2 
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Ah  !  I  fear  that  we  have  been 
Too  select  and  dainty. 

John  !  what  —  will  there  no  one  come  ? 

None  of  all  the  twenty? 

John,  run  out,  and  tarry  not ; 

Call  me  in  some  new  ones, 
Every  guest  as  suits  him  best ; 

Then  they'll  all  be  true  ones. 
Through  the  town  the  news  has  flown  ; 
Crowds  collect  together. 

John,  throw  open  wide  the  doors : 

See  them  thronging  hither  ! 
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THE  RECKONING. 

THE    MASTER. 

Brisk  !  pour  out  the  wine  so  mellow  ! 

Nothing  dull  or  sad  to-night ! 
Say,  dost  wish  to  be  our  fellow  1 

Hast  thou  done  thy  duty  right  ? 

ONE. 

Two  right  good  young  souls,  1  trow, 

Loved  each  other  passing  well ; 
Yestreen  fondly,  madly  now, 

Worse  to-morrow  —  who  can  tell  1 
Looked  she  sad  but  once,  or  frowned, 

Quick  the  lover  tore  his  hair ; 
But  I  brought  the  matter  round, 

And  they're  now  a  happy  pair. 

CHORUS. 

We'll  not  let  thee  come  near  dying  ; 

Fetch  him  a  full  glass  this  way  ! 
For  all  sighing  and  all  crying 

He  hath  bravely  pat  away. 

ANOTHER. 

Weep' st  thou,  orphan  young  and  lowly? 

"  God  !  my  death  I  welcome  would ; 
For  my  guardian,  slowly,  slowly, 

Brings  me  down  to  beggar  hood." 
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And  I  owed  the  set  some  grudges, 
Made  the  miser  own  the  deed  ; 

Strict  and  faithful  are  our  judges, 
And  to  beg  she  shall  not  need. 

CHORUS. 

We'll  not  let  thee  come  near  dying ; 

Fetch  him  a  full  glass  this  way  I 
For  all  sighing  and  all  crying 

He  hath  bravely  put  away. 

ANOTHER. 

I  espied  a  little  shaver, 

Harmless  quite  in  word  and  act, 
By  a  gawky  misbehaver, 

Twice  his  size,  to-day  attacked. 
And  I  felt  myself  a  man,  sir ; 

I  bethought  myself  at  once  ; 
Gave  the  rogue  no  time  to  answer ; 

Dashed  my  fist  agin'  his  sconce. 

CHORUS. 

We'll  not  let  thee  come  near  dying ; 

Fetch  him  a  full  glass  this  way  ! 
For  all  sighing  and  all  crying 

He  hath  bravely  put  away. 

ANOTHER. 

Small  account  have  I  to  render  ; 

I've  done  nought  whereof  to  boast. 
Not  o'er-anxious,  nor  o'er-tender, 

I  set  out  to  be  the  host ; 
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But,  no  needful  cares  omitting, 

I've  discharged  the  duty  well ; 
All  came  here  to  find  good  eating, 

And  they  found  it  without  fail. 

CHORUS. 

We'll  not  let  thee  come  near  dying ; 

Fetch  him  a  full  glass  this  way ! 
For  all  sighing  and  all  crying 

He  hath  bravely  put  away. 

ANOTHER. 

One  man  wanted  to  convert  me ; 

'Could'nt  make  much  out  of  me ; 
Scowled  and  stormed  as  if  to  hurt  me ; 

What  a  patriot  was  he  ! 
And  I  roundly  cursed  the  lout, 

Went  my  own  way  as  before  ; 
Fool !  if  't  burns,  go  put  it  out ; 

Has  it  burned  down,  build  once  more ! 

CHORUS. 

We'll  not  let  thee  come  near  dying ; 

Fetch  him  a  full  glass  this  way  ! 
For  all  sighing  and  all  crying 

He  hath  bravely  put  away. 

MASTER. 

So  go  on  each  one,  and  tell  us 
What  went  well  with  him  to-day  ; 

While  such  fuel  does  not  fail  us, 
Toast  and  song  shall  blaze  away. 
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Let  not  him  that  wavers  enter ; 

Such  our  mandate  once  for  all  : 
None  but  cowards  fear  to  venture  ; 

Brave  men  leap  at  action's  call. 

CHORUS. 

We'll  not  let  thee  come  near  dying  ; 

Fetch  him  a  full  glass  this  way  ! 
For  all  sighing  and  all  crying 

We  have  bravely  put  away. 

THREE    VOICES. 

Every  singer,  every  poet, 

Be  thrice  welcome  to  our  hall ; 
But  let  all  Sir  Moodys  know  it, 

With  them  we're  not  liberal ; 
For  we  notice  with  suspicion 

Such  affected  sorrow-smart ; 
'Neath  that  sullen  eye's  expression 

Lurks  a  cold  and  empty  heart. 

CHORUS. 

None  for  wine  shall  come  near  dying ; 

But  no  poet  here  shall  stay, 
Who  all  sighing  and  all  crying 

Hath  not  bravely  put  away. 
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Tales,  though  wonderful  as  new, 
Poets'  art  can  make  them  true. 
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MIGNON.' 


Know' st  thou  the  land,  where  flowers  of  citron  bloom, 
The  golden  orange  glows  through  leafy  gloom, 
From  the  blue  heavens  the  breezes  float  so  bland, 
The  myrtles  still,  and  tall  the  laurels  stand  ? 
Know'st  thou  the  land  ? 

O  there,  O  there  ! 
Loved  one,  with  thee  I  long  to  wander  there 

Know'st  thou  the  house  ?    Its  roof  the  columns  bear,  — 
The  polished  floors,  the  halls  so  bright  and  fair, 
Where  marble  figures  standing  look  on  me  : 
"  Thou  poorest  child,  what  have  they  done  to  thee? " 
Know'st  thou  the  house? 

O  there,  O  there ! 
With  thee,  kind  guardian,  O  could  I  be  there ! 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain  peak  ?  —  the  airy  bridge, 
Where  loaded  mules  climb  o'er  the  misty  ridge  ? 
In  hollows  dwell  the  serpent's  ancient  brood  ; 
The  rent  crag  rushes  down  the  foaming  flood. 
Know'st  thou  the  mount? 

O  there,  O  there 
Leadeth  our  way  —  O  father,  let  us  there  ! 

W.  H.  C. 

1  See  Note  I. 
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THE   MINSTREL. 

What  sounds  before  the  castle  wall 
Float  o'er  the  draw-bridge  hither  ? 

Go,  bid  him  to  our  banquet  hall ; 
We'll  hear  his  song  together. 

The  king  gave  word  ;  the  page  he  hied  ; 

The  boy  came  back ;  the  monarch  cried, 
"  Bring  in  the  gray-haired  singer  !  " 

"  God  bless  you  all,  each  noble  lord  ; 

God  bless  you,  beauteous  dames; 
A  heaven  of  stars !  upon  my  word, 

Who  can  tell  all  your  names  ? 
In  all  this  pomp  and  brilliancy 
Be  shut,  my  eyes ;  no  time  for  me 

To  oraze  in  idle  wonder." 

He  dropped  his  eyes  ;  he  touched  his  lyre ; 

Its  fullest  tones  swelled  forth  ; 
Each  gallant  knight  looked  all  on  fire, 

Each  fair  looked  down  to  earth. 
The  king,  who  liked  full  well  the  strain, 
Bade  him  receive  a  golden  chain, 

His  minstrelsy  to  honor. 

"  Ah !  not  to  me  the  chain  of  gold ! 
Give  it  to  some  brave  knight, 
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Before  whose  warrior  front  so  bold 

Shiver  the  spears  in  fight ; 
Or  give  it  to  thy  Chancellor  ; 
To  many  a  burthen,  his  before, 

This  golden  one  be  added. 

"  I  sing  but  as  the  wood-bird  sings, 

That  dwells  in  shady  tree ; 
The  song  that  from  my  light  heart  springs 

Is  rich  reward  for  me. 
But  grant  me  rather  this  request : 
Reach  me  the  wine,  the  pure  and  best, 

In  golden  goblet  sparkling." 

He  took  the  cup,  he  drank  it  all : 

"  O  nectar  of  delight ! 
Long  live  the  highly-favored  hall, 

Where  gifts  like  this  are  slight ! 
If  all  goes  well,  then  think  of  me  ; 
And  thank  your  God  as  heartily 

As  I  thank  you  for  this." 
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THE    VIOLET. 

A  violet,  on  the  mead,  just  blown, 
With  drooping  head,  stood  all  unknown  ; 

It  was  a  dainty  violet. 
A  blithe  young  shepherdess  came  by, 
With  lightsome  step  and  laughing  eye, 

This  way,  this  way  : 

O  blithe  and  gay  her  song ! 

"  Ah ! "  thought  the  violet,  "  were  I  now 
The  fairest  of  the  flowers  that  blow  — 

Ah !  but  a  little  while  yet  — 
Till  she  might  pluck  me,  maiden  blest, 
And  press  me  drooping  to  her  breast, 

Though  'twere,  though  'twere 
But  for  a  moment  long  !  " 

But,  ah !  poor  thing,  the  maid  came  by  ; 
It  never  caught  her  roving  eye  ; 

She  crushed  the  hapless  violet. 
It  sang  and  died,  breathed  no  lament : 
*  If  die  I  must,  I  die  content 

Through  her,  through  her,  — 
Fall  at  her  feet  content." 
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THE   ERL    KING. 

Who  rideth  so  late  through  the  night-wind  wild  ? 

It  is  the  father  with  his  child ; 

He  has  the  little  one  well  in  his  arm ; 

He  holds  him  safe,  and  he  folds  him  warm. 

My  son,  why  hidest  thy  face  so  shy?  — 
Seest  thou  not,  father,  the  Erl-king  nigh  ? 
The  Erlen  king,  with  train  and  crown  1  — 
It  is  a  wreath  of  mist,  my  son. 

"  Come,  lovely  boy,  come,  go  with  me  ; 

Such  merry  plays  I  will  play  with  thee ; 

Many  a  bright  flower  grows  on  the  strand, 

And  my  mother  has  many  a  gay  garment  at  hand." 

My  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  the  Erl-king  whispers  in  my  ear  ?  — 
Be  quiet,  my  darling,  be  quiet,  my  child  ; 
Through  withered  leaves  the  wind  howls  wild. 

"  Come,  lovely  boy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me  1 
My  daughters  fair  shall  wait  on  thee ; 
My  daughters  their  nightly  revels  keep ; 
They'll  sing,  and  they'll  dance,  and  they'll  rock  thee 
to  sleep." 
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My  father,  my  father,  and  seest  thou  not 
The  Erl-king's  daughters  in  yon  dim  spot?  — 
My  son,  my  son,  I  see  and  I  know 
'Tis  the  old  gray  willow  that  shimmers  so. 

"  I  love  thee  ;  thy  beauty  has  ravished  my  sense  ; 
And,  willing  or  not,  I  will  carry  thee  hence." 
O  father,  the  Erl-king  now  puts  forth  his  arm ! 
O  father,  the  Erl-king  has  done  me  harm ! 

The  father  shudders  ;   he  hurries  on  ; 
And  faster  he  holds  his  moaning  son ; 
He  reaches  his  home  with  fear  and  dread, 
And,  lo  !  in  his  arms  the  child  was  dead. 

F.  H.  H. 
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THE   FISHER. 

The  water  rolled,  the  water  swelled ; 

A  fisher  sat  thereby, 
And  quietly  his  angle  held ; 

Chilled  to  his  heart  was  he. 
The  water  in  dreamy  motion  kept, 

As  he  sat  in  dreamy  mood ; 
A  wave  hove  up  —  and  a  damsel  stepped, 

All  dripping,  from  the  flood. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him : 

"  Why  wilt  thou  lure  away 
My  sweet  brood  by  thy  human  art 

To  the  deadly  light  of  day? 
Ah  !  knewest  thou  how  light  of  heart 

The  little  fishes  live, 
Thou  wouldst  come  down,  all  as  thou  art, 

And  thy  true  life  receive. 

"  Bathes  not  the  sun  with  all  his  skies  ? 

Bathes  not  the  moon  by  night, 
To  breathe  my  dew  awhile,  and  rise 

All  smiling  doubly  bright? 
And  tempt  thee  not  the  deep,  deep  skies, 

Here  spread  in  watery  blue? 
And  tempt  thee  not  thine  own  dark  eyes 

Down  through  th'  eternal  dew  ?" 
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The  water  rolled,  the  water  swelled  ; 

It  wetted  his  bare  feet  ; 
A  something  through  his  bosom  thrilled ; 

He  seemed  his  love  to  meet. 
She  spake  to  him,  she  sang  to  him  ; 

With  him  'twas  quickly  o'er  : 
Half  drew  she  him,  half  sank  he  in, 

And  never  was  seen  more. 
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THE  KING   IN   THULE. 

There  was  a  king  in  Thule, 

Till  death  a  constant  soul ; 
His  queen,  she  loved  him  truly, 

And  left  him  a  golden  bowl. 

Nought  prized  he  half  so  dearly; 

He  drained  it  at  every  bout ; 
His  eyes  ran  o'er  sincerely, 

As  oft  as  he  drank  thereout. 

And  now,  while  his  last  breath  breathing, 
He  reckons  his  towns  all  up, 

All  to  his  heir  bequeathing, 
But  not  that  golden  cup. 

Then  all  his  knights  he  gathers, 

And  a  royal  feast  holds  he, 
In  the  high  hall  of  his  fathers, 

In  the  castle  by  the  sea. 

There  stood  th'  old  toper,  —  slowly 
Draining  life's  last,  he  stood,  — 

And  the  cup  he  kept  so  holy 
He  hurled  into  the  flood. 
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He  saw  it  plunging,  drinking, 
And  sinking  in  the  sea. 

His  eyes  the  while  were  sinking 
Ne'er  another  drop  drank  he. 
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THE   FLOWERET  WONDROUS  FAIR. 

SONG  OF  THE  CAPTIVE  COUNT. 

COUNT. 

I  know  a  floweret  wondrous  fair, 
And  I  would  go  seek  it  yonder  ; 

For  much  have  I  longed  this  flower  to  wear  ; 
But  hence  I  may  not  wander. 

No  small  regret  it  causes  me : 

For  when  I  was  happy,  and  young,  and  free, 
Then  had  I  it  near  me  always. 

From  the  castle  wall,  with  straining  eye, 

I  search  the  wide  scene  over ; 
But  nowhere,  from  the  tower  so  high, 

Can  I  the  flower  discover : 
And  who  will  bring  me  my  heart's  desire, 
Or  be  he  knight,  or  be  he  squire, 

Shall  be  my  best  friend  forever. 

THE    ROSE. 

Under  thy  window  here,  hard  by, 
I  hear  thee  mournfully  speaking. 

Surely,  thou  poor  brave  knight,  it  is  I, 
The  rose,  whom  thou  art  seeking. 

Thou  bear'st  within  a  noble  thought ; 

None  but  the  queen  of  flowerets  ought 
To  reign  in  a  heart  so  noble. 
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COUNT. 

Thy  purple  merits  all  renown, 
And  the  green  robe  thou  wearest; 

The  maiden  loves  thy  simple  crown, 
As  gold  or  jewels  rarest. 

It  makes  the  fairest  face  more  fair ; 

But  thou  art  not  the  flower  I  wear 
In  my  heart's  stillest  chamber. 

THE    LILY. 

The  red  rose  hath  a  haughty  way, 
And  seemeth  ever  aspiring ; 

Yet  will  a  dear  one  praise  e'en  me, 
My  slender  grace  admiring. 

The  heart  that  beats  in  faithful  breast, 

Pure,  with  no  sense  of  guilt  oppressed, 
Resembles  me  and  loves  me. 

COUNT. 

I  deem  myself  both  chaste  and  pure  ; 

Of  every  sin  repent  me ; 
But  my  prison  walls  are  thick  and  sure, 

And  my  lonely  thoughts  torment  me. 
Thou  art  indeed  an  emblem  meet 
Of  many  a  virgin,  pure  and  sweet : 

Yet  know  I  of  that  that's  dearer. 

THE    PINK. 

That  must  be  I,  the  pink,  I  see, 
In  the  warder's  garden  growing ; 

Else  why  does  the  old  man  think  of  me, 
Such  pains  on  me  bestowing  1 
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And  that  in  the  midst  of  the  leafy  throng, 
Scenting  the  air  his  whole  life  long, 
And  all  their  thousand  colors? 

COUNT. 

The  beauteous  pink  I  would  not  slight, 

Pride  of  the  gardener's  leisure  ; 
He  must  set  it  now  in  the  warm  sun-light, 

Now  carefully  shade  his  treasure. 
But  what  I  seek,  my  soul  to  calm, 
It  is  no  artificial  charm ; 

It  is  a  still,  small  floweret. 

THE    VIOLET. 

A  lonely  flower,  of  modest  mood, 

I  am  not  fond  of  speaking  ; 
Yet  here  to  speak  it  seemeth  good, 

My  wonted  silence  breaking. 
Thou  friendly  man,  if  it  be  I, 
It  grieves  me,  that  in  vain  I  try 

To  send  thee  up  my  fragrance. 

COUNT. 

I-love  the  violet  indeed, 

For  it  no  show  doth  borrow ; 
And  sweet  its  smell :  —  but  more  I  need 

To  quell  my  burning  sorrow ; 
And  freely  now  I  tell  it  you, 
On  these  bare  rocks  it  never  grew, 

The  flower  I  love  so  dearly. 
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But  down  by  the  brooklet  wanders  she, 
Than  life,  than  freedom  dearer ; 

And  many  a  sigh  she  sighs  for  me, 
Till  I  be  free  and  near  her. 

When  she  breaks  a  small  blue  flower,  I  wot, 

And  when  she  repeats,   "Forget  me  not !  " 
I  feel  —  though  absent,  I  feel  it. 

Yes,  felt  afar  is  the  mystic  might 
Of  two  hearts  fondly  yearning; 

'Tis  this  that,  in  my  prison's  night, 
Keeps  my  flame  of  life  still  burning. 

And  threatened  my  heart  to  break,  I  wot, 

If  I  but  called  "Forget  me  not !  " 
Life  would  not  wholly  forsake  me. 
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THE  TREASURE-DIGGER. 

Poor  in  purse,  and  heavy-hearted, 

Drudging  on  so  melancholy, 

O,  this  poverty  is  folly ; 
Riches  are  the  highest  good  ! 
And  to  end  my  pain  I  started  : 

'  Show  me  where  to  dig  a  treasure, 

And  command  my  soul  at  pleasure  ;  "  - 
And  I  signed  it  with  my  blood. 

So  I  first  two  rings  constructed, 

Strangest  plants  and  bones  collected, 
And  a  magic  blaze  erected, 

And  pronounced  the  charm  aright ;  — 

All  in  learned  wise  conducted. 
Then  I  dug  for  treasures  hidden 
In  the  spot  where  I  was  bidden. 

Black  and  stormy  was  the  night. 

Lo  !  an  unexpected  token  ! 

Light  afar,  like  planet  glancing, 
Out  from  deepest  deep  advancing, 

Ere  the  clock's  twelve  strokes  were  o'er  ! 

All  my  incantation  broken  ! 

For  a  dazzling  light  was  breaking, 
From  a  goblet  brimful,  shaking, 

Which  a  boy  toward  me  bore  ! 
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And  most  welcome  eyes  addressed  me, 
'Neath  a  rustling  rose-wreath  beaming  ; 
Heavenliest  light  around  him  gleaming, 

As  he  stepped  into  the  ring ! 

And  to  drink  he  kindly  pressed  me  ; 

And  I  thought,  "This  youth  so  pleasant, 
With  this  fair  and  lustrous  present, 

Surely  can  no  evil  bring." 

"  Drink  the  soul  of  pure  enjoyment ! 

Learn  of  me,  nor  longer  languish, 

Nor  such  witch-charms,  bought  with  anguish, 
Muttering  on  this  spot  be  heard. 
O,  forsake  the  curs' d  employment. 

Day  for  labor  !    Night  for  pleasure  ! 

Weary  week-days  !    Lighter  leisure ! 
Be  henceforth  thy  magic  word." 
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THE   YOUTH  AND   THE  MILL   STREAM. 


YOUTH. 

Thou  clear,  bright  brooklet,  running  by 

So  sweetly, 
Where  runnest  thou,  with  laughing  eye, 

So  fleetly  ? 
Whither  so  fast  adown  the  vale  ? 
Thou  need'st  not  blush  to  tell  thy  tale. 

STREAM. 

Bright  brooklet  was  I  once,  my  friend  ; 

They  caught  me, 
And,  in  this  narrow  channel  penn'd, 

They  taught  me 
To  wind  no  more  at  my  own  will ; 
But  I  must  steadily  to  mill. 

YOUTH. 

To  mill,  methinks,  in  happy  mood 

Thou'rt  speeding  ; 
Such  griefs  as  fever  our  young  blood 

Unheeding. 
The  miller's  pretty  daughter,  Brook, 
Does  she  oft  bless  thee  with  a  look? 
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STREAM. 

She  comes,  when  morning's  earliest  beam 

Is  glowing, 
To  bathe  her  face  in  the  cool  stream 

Fast  flowing. 
So  fair  and  full  her  snowy  breast, 
My  heated  waters  rise  in  mist. 

YOUTH. 

If  love's  wild  flame  in  thy  cool  stream 

Can  riot, 
Then  how  can  flesh  and  blood  e'er  dream 

Of  quiet  1 
Whoe'er  has  seen  her  once  before, 
Alas !  must  seek  her  evermore. 

STREAM. 

Then  on  the  wheels  with  splashing  sound 

I  tumble, 
And  start  the  paddles ;  round  and  round 

They  rumble. 
Since  she,  sweet  maiden,  tends  the  mill, 
The  stream  rolls  down  with  heartier  will. 

YOUTH. 

Poor  thing  1  and  can  no  lover's  woe 

Distress  thee  1 
She  laughs  at  thee,  and  cries,  "  Now  go, 

God  bless  thee  !  " 
Or  she  can  hold  e'en  thee,  I  ween, 
With  one  fond  glance  of  her  blue  een. 
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STREAM. 

Ah,  yes  !  'tis  hard  to  leave  it  so, 

Sweet  valley ! 
All  down  the  meadow,  winding  slow, 

I  dally; 
And,  had  I  but  for  once  my  say, 
Straight  back  to  her  I'd  wend  my  way. 

YOUTH. 

Partner  in  grief!  now  go  I  must 

In  sorrow; 
Thou'lt  murmur  joy  to  me,  I  trust, 

To-morrow. 
Go,  tell  her  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
The  silent  hope  of  her  true  swain 
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THE  TRUSTY  ECKART. 

"  O,  would  we  were  further  !   O,  would  I  were  home  ! 
They're  coming  !  The  horror  of  night,  there  they  come  ! 

'Tis  they,  the  unmerciful  Sisters  ! 
They're  rushing  this  way,  and  they'll  find  us  right  here ; 
They'll  drink,  now  we've  fetched  it  so  far,  all  the  beer, 

And  leave  us  our  pitchers  quite  empty." 

So  whispered  the  boys,  and  made  haste  as  they  could 
Just  then  an  old  fellow  before  them  there  stood  : 

"  Now  hush,  my  lad  !  laddie,  be  quiet ! 
The  Weird  Sisters  come  all  athirst  from  the  chase ; 
But  give  them  to  drink  with  a  generous  grace, 

And  you'll  find  them  grow  kind,  the  Unkindly." 

So  said,  and  so  done  !    Now  the  horror  comes  on, 
And  looketh  so  gray  and  so  shadowy  wan ; 

But  it  sips  and  it  laps  with  good  relish. 
They've  swallowed  the  beer,  and  the  pitchers  almost. 
With  a  roar  and  a  whirr,  off  they  rush,  the  wild  host, 

Away  over  valley  and  mountain. 

In  haste  to  get  home,  now  the  little  ones  hied  ; 
The  kindly  old  fellow  walked  on  by  their  side : 

"  You  little  dogs,  don't  you  be  troubled."  — 
"  O,  now  there'll  be  scolding  and  blows  to  bring  blood  1 " 
—  "  Not  so.     It  will  all  turn  out  finely  and  good. 

Only  listen,  like  mice,  and  be  quiet. 
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"And  he,  that  now  counselleth  you  in  this  sort, 
Is  he  that  with  children  loves  dearly  to  sport, 

The  trusty  old  wanderer,  Eckart. 
Of  the  wonderful  man  you  have  oft  enough  heard ; 
Yet  you'd  no  confirmation,  save  other  folks'  word  : 

Lo  !  there  in  your  hands  now  you  have  it." 

The  children  get  home,  set  their  jugs  on  the  ground 
Before  the  old  folks,  and  look  sheepishly  round, 

And  wait  for  the  blows  and  the  scolding. 
But,  look  you !  they  taste  it :  "An  excellent  beer  ! " 
They've  drank  it  all  round  now,  three  times  or  more, 
clear, 

And  still  there's  no  end  to  the  pitcher. 

The  wonder  it  lasts  till  the  dawn  of  next  day, 
And  still  they  keep  asking,  whoever  ask  may, 

"  How  goes  it  there,  friend,  with  the  pitcher?" 
The  mice  they  look  droll,  but  they  hold  their  mirth  fast; 
They  titter  and  stutter,  and  laugh  out  at  last ;  — 

The  pitchers  are  dry  in  a  moment. 

Now,  children,  whenever,  with  countenance  true, 
A  senior,  an  alderman,  speaketh  to  you, 

Then  hearken,  and  mark  him  minutely. 
Your  tongues  you  may  hold  much  against  your  own  will; 
But  to  talk  is  bad  manners ;  'tis  good  to  be  still ; 

That  fills  up  the  beer  in  the  pitchers. 
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THE   MAGICIAN'S  APPRENTICE. 

So  he's  gone,  the  old  magician, 

And  alone  for  once  I  find  me  : 
And  now  I've  a  slight  suspicion 

That  I'll  make  his  spirits  mind  me. 
'Marked  each  look  and  saying 

Well,  as  he  went  through ; 
And,  with  sprites  obeying, 

I'll  work  wonders  too. 

Wander  !  wander  ! 

Faster !  faster ! 

Bring  your  master 

Water  gushing 
From  the  fountain  :  let  it  thunder 
Down  the  bath,  in  torrents  rushing. 

And  now  come,  old  broom !  bestir  thee  ; 

Fling  the  tattered  mop-cloths  round  thee. 
Thou  hast  long  served  late  and  early; 

To  my  bidding  now  I've  bound  thee. 
With  two  legs  to  stand  on, 

Head,  hands,  and  what  not, 
Broom  !   as  I  command,  on, 

On,  with  water-pot ! 
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Wander !  wander ! 

Faster !  faster ! 

Bring  your  master 

Water  gushing 
From  the  fountain  ;  let  it  thunder 
Down  the  bath,  in  torrents  rushing. 

See  him !   down  the  bank  he's  running; 

See  him  at  the  stream  already ; 
Back  like  lightning,  see !   the  cunning 

Rogue  pours  out  his  pails  full  steady. 
Once  more !    See  him  hasten  ! 

High  the  bath-floor  swells. 
How  each  trough  and  basin 

Full  with  water  fills  ! 

Stay  now !  stay  now  ! 

Ample  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Thou  hast  given  !  — 
•  Woe  is  me  !    What  shall  I  say  now  1 
I've  forgot  the  word,  by  Heaven !  — 

Ah !  the  word  whereby  the  master 

Makes  him  what  he  hath  been  ever  ! 
Ah  !  he  runs,  and  brings  yet  faster  ! 

Would  thou  wert  th'  old  broomstick  clever  ! 
Waiting  for  no  warrant, 

Back  and  forth  flies  he, 
Torrent  upon  torrent 

Showering  down  on  me. 
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No,  no  longer 

Shall  he  please  him  ; 

No,  I'll  seize  him. 

Curse  such  creatures ! 
As  he  runs,  the  imp  grows  stronger  ! 
See,  what  gestures !  see,  what  features  ! 

O,  thou  child  of  hell,  unblushing  ! 

Wilt  not  rest  till  thou  hast  drowned  me  ? 
O'er  the  sills  already  rushing, 

Streams  of  water  rise  around  me. 
Cursed  broomstick !  never 

Wilt  thou  give  this  o'er  ? 
Be  a  broom  as  ever  ! 

Stand  stock  still  once  more  ! 

Wilt  thou  never, 

Never  hear  me  ? 

Now,  then,  fear  me ! 

Now  I'll  stop  thee  ! 
Come,  thou  sharp,  strong  axe,  deliver  ! 
Head  from  trunk,  old  wood,  I'll  lop  thee ! 

See  !  this  way  now  he  comes  hobbling  ! 

How  I'll  seize  him !  how  I'll  split  him ! 
Quick  I'll  bring  you  down,  old  goblin! 

Crashing  hear  the  sharp  axe  hit  him! 
'Twas  a  brave  stroke,  surely ! 

He's  in  two  now,  see  ! 
Now  I'll  hope  securely, 

Now  I'll  breathe  more  free ! 
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Woe  !  another  ! 

Both  halves,  springing 

Up,  come  bringing 

Water,  water ! 
Each  would  fain  outdo  the  other  : 
Heavens  !  O,  cut  my  anguish  shorter ! 

And  they  scamper  !     Wet  and  wetter 

On  the  steps,  and  in  the  hall  now  ! 
What  a  deluge !  what  a  litter  ! 

Lord  and  Master,  hear  me  call  now ! 
Ah !  here  comes  the  master  ! 

Lord,  thy  sprites  run  free ! 
In  a  sad  disaster 

Thou  beholdest  me. 

"  Back  to  the  corner, 

Besom  !  besom  ! 

Back  in  season ! 

For,  as  spirit, 
Thou  must  not  mind  every  learner ; 
When  the  master  summons,  hear  it." 
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MAHOMET'S  SONG.2 

See  the  rocky  spring, 

Clear  as  joy, 

Like  a  sweet  star  gleaming  ! 

O'er  the  clouds,  he 

In  his  youth  was  cradled 

By  good  Spirits, 

'Neath  the  bushes  in  the  cliffs. 

Fresh  with  youth, 

From  the  cloud  he  dances 

Down  upon  the  rocky  pavement ; 

Thence,  exulting, 

Leaps  to  heaven. 

For  a  while  he  dallies 

Round  the  summit, 

Through  its  little  channels  chasing 

Motley  pebbles  round  and  round  ; 

Quick,  then,  like  determined  leader, 

Hurries  all  his  brother  streamlets 

Off  with  him. 

1  See  Note  J.  2  See  Note  K. 
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There,  all  round  him  in  the  vale, 

Flowers  spring  up  beneath  his  footstep,. 

And  the  meadow 

Wakes  to  feel  his  breath. 

But  him  holds  no  shady  vale, 

No  cool  blossoms, 

Which  around  his  knees  are  clinging. 

And  with  loving  eyes  entreating 

Passing  notice  ;  —  on  he  speeds 

Winding  snake-like. 

Social  brooklets 

Add  their  waters.     Now  he  rolls 

O'er  the  plain  in  silvery  splendor, 

And  the  plain  his  splendor  borrows ; 

And  the  rivulets  from  the  plain, 

And  the  brooklets  from  the  hill-sides 

All  are  shouting  to  him  :    Brother, 

Brother,  take  thy  brothers  too, 

Take  us  to  thy  ancient  Father, 

To  the  everlasting  ocean, 

Who  e'en  now  with  outstretched  arms, 

Waits  for  us,  — 

Arms  outstretched,  alas  !  in  vain 

To  embrace  his  longing  ones  ; 

For  the  greedy  sand  devours  us  ; 

Or  the  burning  sun  above  us 

Sucks  our  life-blood  ;  or  some  hillock 

Hems  us  into  ponds.     Ah !  brother, 

Take  thy  brothers  from  the  plain, 

Take  thy  brothers  from  the  hill-sides 

With  thee,  to  our  Sire  with  thee  I 
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Come  ye  all,  then  !  — 

Now,  more  proudly, 

On  he  swells ;  a  countless  race,  they 

Bear  their  glorious  prince  aloft ! 

On  he  rolls  triumphantly, 

Giving  names  to  countries.     Cities 

Spring  to  being  'neath  his  foot. 

Onward,  with  incessant  roaring, 
See  !   he  passes  proudly  by 
Flaming  turrets,  marble  mansions, 
Creatures  of  his  fulness  all. 

Cedar  houses  bears  this  Atlas 
On  his  giant  shoulders.     Rustling, 
Flapping  in  the  playful  breezes, 
Thousand  flags  about  his  head  are 
Telling  of  his  majesty. 

And  so  bears  he  all  his  brothers, 
And  his  treasures,  and  his  children, 
To  their  Sire,  all  joyous  roaring, 
Pressing  to  his  mighty  heart. 
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SONG  OF  SPIRITS  OVER  THE  WATERS. 

The  soul  of  man  is 
Like  the  water  : 
From  heaven  it  cometh, 
To  heaven  it  mounteth, 
And  thence  at  once 
'T  must  back  to  earth, 
Forever  changing. 

Swift,  from  the  lofty 
Rock,  down  darteth 
The  flashing  rill ; 
Then  softly  sprinkleth 
With  dewy  kisses 
The  smooth  cold  stone, 
And,  fast  collected, 
Veiled  in  a  mist,  rolls, 
Low  murmuring, 
Adown  the  channel. 

If  jutting  cliffs 

His  course  obstruct,  down 

Foams  he  angrily, 

Leap  after  leap, 

To  the  bottom. 
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In  smooth  green  bed  he 
Glideth  along  through  the  meadow, 
And  on  the  glassy  lake 
Bask  the  bright  stars  all 
Sweetly  reflected. 

Wind  is  the  water's 
Amorous  wooer  ; 
Wind  from  its  depths  up- 
Heaves  the  wild  waves. 

Soul  of  a  mortal, 
How  like  thou  to  water  ! 
Fate  of  a  mortal, 
How  like  to  the  wind  ! 
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MY  GODDESS. 

Which  of  the  Deities 
Shall  we  give  the  palm  to  ? 
With  none  dispute  I ; 
Yet  would  I  give  it 
To  that  ever-changeable, 
Ever-youthful, 
Singular  child  of  Jove, 
His  darling  daughter, 
Fantasy. 

For  to  her  he 

All  his  humors, 

Which  he  else  to  himself 

Alone  had  kept, 

Hath  imparted ; 

And  he  hath  his  pleasure 

In  the  sweet  fool. 

She  may  go,  rose-wreathed, 

Twirling  a  lily-stem, 

Tripping  through  flowery  valleys, 

Sending  the  moths  on  her  errands 

And  soft  nourishing  dew 

With  bee-like  lips  from 

The  blossoms  sipping. 
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Or  she  may, 

With  fluttering  hair 

And  lowering  look, 

In  the  wild  wind  whistle 

Round  rocky  borders, 

And  thousand-colored, 

As  morning  and  evening, 

Ever  changing, 

As  changing  moons  do, 

Appear  unto  mortals. 

Let  us  all  now 
Praise  the  Father ! 
The  ancient,  highest, 
Who  such  an  unfading, 
Ever-beautiful  wife 
To  mortal  men 
Could  deign  to  couple  ! 

For  to  us  alone 
Hath  he  her  united 
With  heaven's  band, 
And  her  commanded, 
In  joy  and  sorrow, 
As  constant  partner, 
Never  to  leave  us. 

All  of  the  other 

Pitiful  races, 

The  countless  children 

That  live  from  the  earth's  life, 
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Wander  and  pasture 
In  dull  delights, 
Or  speechless  torment 
Of  swiftly-vanishing 
Confined  existence, 
Bowed  down  beneath 
The  yoke  of  need. 

But  unto  us  he 

Sends  his  most  versatile, 

Humorsome  daughter, 

Heaven  be  praised ! 

O,  meet  her  with  smiles,  as 

Ye  would  your  Beloved ! 

Pay  her  the  honor 

Of  dame  of  the  house ! 

And  may  the  stern  old 
Step-mother  Wisdom 
In  nought  offend 
The  gentle  soul. 

Yet  know  I  well  her  sister, 
The  older  one,  the  sober  one, 
My  silent  friend : 
O,  may  she  ne'er, 
But  with  the  light  of  life, 
Withdraw  herself  from  me, 
The  noble  Encourager, 
Comforter,  Hope! 
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THE  SAME. 
[A  free  version.] 

Who,  of  Heaven's  immortal  train, 
Shall  the  highest  prize  obtain  1 
Strife  I  would  with  all  give  o'er, 
But  there's  one  I'll  aye  adore, 
Ever  new  and  ever  changing, 
Through  the  paths  of  marvel  ranging, 
Dearest  in  her  father's  eye, 
Jove's  own  darling,  Fantasy. 

For  to  her,  and  her  alone, 
All  his  secret  whims  are  known; 
And  in  all  her  faults'  despite 
Is  the  maid  her  sire's  delight. 

Oft,  with  aspect  mild,  she  goes, 
Decked  with  lilies  and  the  rose, 
Walks  among  the  flowery  bands, 
Summer's  insect  swarm  commands, 
And  for  food  with  honeyed  lips 
Dew-drops  from  the  blossom  sips ;  — 

Or,  with  darker  mien,  and  hair 
Streaming  loose  in  murky  air, 
With  the  storm  she  rushes  by, 

Whistling  where  the  crags  are  high, 

i 
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And,  with  hues  of  thousand  dyes, 
Like  the  late  and  early  skies, 
Changes  and  is  changed  again, 
Fast  as  moons  that  wax  and  wane. 

Him,  the  ancient  sire,  we'll  praise, 
Who,  as  partner  of  our  days, 
Hath  to  mortal  man  allied 
Such  a  fair,  unfading  bride. 

For  to  us  alone  she's  given, 
And  is  bound  by  bonds  of  Heaven 
Still  to  be  our  faithful  bride, 
And,  though  joy  or  woe  betide, 
Ne'er  to  wander  from  our  side. 

Other  tribes,  that  have  their  birth 
In  the  fruitful,  teeming  earth, 
All,  through  narrow  life,  remain 
In  dark  pleasures,  gloomy  pain, 
Live  their  being's  narrow  round, 
To  the  passing  moment  bound, 
And,  unconscious,  roam  and  feed, 
Bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  need. 

But  to  us,  with  kind  intent, 
He  his  frolic  daughter  sent, 
Nursed  with  fondest  tenderness. 
Welcome  her  with  love's  caress, 
And  take  heed,  that  none  but  she 
Mistress  of  the  mansion  be. 
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And  of  Wisdom's  power  beware, 
Lest  the  old  step-mother  dare 
Rudely  harm  the  tender  fair. 

Yet  I  know  Jo¥e's  elder  child, 
Graver  and  serenely  mild, 
My  beloved,  my  tranquil  friend. 
From  me  never  may  she  wend,  — 
She,  that  knows  with  ill  to  cope, 
And  to  action  urges  —  Hope. 

G.  B. 
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RIDE  TO  THE  HARZ  IN  WINTER.* 

Free  as  the  hawk, 

Which,  on  yon  dark  morning  cloud-pile 

With  soft-spread  pinion  resting, 

Looks  out  for  prey, 

Float  my  loose  song ! 

Sure  a  God  hath 
Unto  each  his  path 
Fore-appointed, 
Which  the  Fortunate 
Swift  to  happiest 
Goal  pursues  : 
But  whom  misfortune 
Hath  frozen  to  the  heart, 
He  frets  him  vainly 
Against  the  restraint  of 
The  wire-woven  cord,  which 
Soon  shall  the  bitter  scissors 
Snap  once  for  all. 

To  gloomy  thicket 

Rushes  the  reindeer  wild, 

And  with  the  sparrows  have 

Long  ago  the  rich  folks 

Into  their  swamps  for  shelter  sunk. 

1  See  Note  L. 
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Easy  to  follow  the  chariot, 
When  'tis  Fortune  drives, 
Just  as  the  lumbering  cart 
Over  the  hard,  smooth  road  rolls 
After  a  monarch's  march. 


But  aside  who  fareth  1 

In  the  woods  he  loses  his  path  ; 

Swiftly  behind  him 

The  boughs  fly  together, 

The  grass  stands  up  again, 

The  desert  o'er  whelms  him. 

Ah  !  but  who  healeth  the  pangs  of 
Him,  whose  balm  becomes  poison  ? 
Who  but  hate  for  man 
From  the  fulness  of  Love  hath  drunk  ? 
First  despised,  and  now  a  despiser, 
Wastes  he  secretly 
All  his  own  best  worth, 
Brooding  over  himself. 

Is  there  on  thy  Psalter, 
Father  of  love,  one  tone 
Which  his  ear  would  welcome  ? 
O,  then,  quicken  his  heart ! 
Open  his  beclouded  look 
Over  the  thousand  fountains 
All  round  him  thirsting  there 
In  the  desert. 
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Thou,  who  on  each  bestowest 
Joys,  a  superabundant  share, 
Bless  the  brothers  of  the  chase, 
Out  on  track  of  wild  beasts 
With  danger-loving  zeal  of  youth, 
Eager  to  take  life, 
Late  avengers  of  mischief, 
Which  for  years  hath  defied  the 
Farmer's  threatening  cudgel. 

But  the  lone  wanderer  wrap 
In  thy  golden  cloud-fleeces; 
And  wreathe  with  evergreen, 
Till  the  summer  roses  be  blowing, 
The  dripping  ringlets, 
O  Love,  of  this  thy  poet ! 

With  thy  flickering  torch  thou 

Lightest  him  on 

Through  the  fords,  in  the  night, 

Over  treacherous  footing 

On  desolate  commons. 

With  the  thousand  tints  of  the  morn,  thov 

Smil'st  to  his  heart  so  ! 

With  the  bitter  cold  blast 

Bear'st  him  gloriously  up. 

Winter  torrents  down  from  the  rocks  rol 

Into  his  anthems. 

An  altar  of  cheerfulest  thanks 

Seems  to  him  the  terrible  summit's 

Snow-hung,  hoary  crown, 
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Wreathed  with  rows  of  pale  sprites 
By  the  marvellous  people. 

Thou  stand'st,  with  unexplored  bosom 

Mysteriously  prominent, 

Over  the  astonished  world, 

And  look' st  from  the  clouds  there 

Down  on  its  riches  and  majesty, 

Which  thou  from  the  veins  of  these  thy  brothers 

Round  thee  here  waterest. 
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EAGLES  AND  DOVES. 

A  new-fledged  eaglet  spread  his  wings 

To  seek  for  prey  : 

Then  flew  the  huntsman's  dart,  and  cut 

The  right  wing's  sinewy  strength  away. 

Headlong  he  falls  into  a  myrtle  grove  ; 

There  three  days  long  devoured  his  grief, 

And  twitched  with  pain 

Three  long,  long  nights,  three  days  as  weary ; 

At  length  he  feels 

The  all-healing  power 

Of  Nature's  balsam. 

Forth  from  the  shady  bush  he  creeps, 

And  tries  his  wing  :   but,  ah ! 

The  power  to  soar  is  gone  ! 

He  scarce  can  lift  himself 

Along  the  ground 

In  search  of  food  to  keep  mere  life  awake  ; 

Then  rests,  deep  mourning, 

On  a  low  rock  by  the  brook  ; 

He  looks  up  to  the  oak-tree's  top, 

Far  up  to  heaven, 

And  a  tear  glistens  in  his  haughty  eye. 

Just  then  came  by  a  pair  of  fondling  doves, 
Playfully  rustling  through  the  grove. 
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Cooing  and  toying,  they  go  tripping 

Over  golden  sand  and  brook ; 

And,  turning  here  and  there 

Their  rose-tinged  eyes,  descry 

The  inly-mourning  bird. 

The  dove,  with  friendly  curiosity, 

Flutters  to  the  next  bush,  and  looks 

With  tender  sweetness  on  the  wounded  king. 

"  Ah  !  why  so  sad  ?  "  he  coos  ; 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  friend  ! 

Hast  thou  not  all  the  means  of  tranquil  bliss 

Around  thee  here  ? 

Canst  thou  not  in  these  beauteous  trees  delight, 

Which  shade  thee  from  the  glare  of  day? 

Canst  thou  not  meet  with  swelling  breast 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 

On  the  brook's  mossy  brink? 

Canst  wander  'mid  the  dewy  flowers, 

And,  from  the  superfluous  wealth 

Of  the  wood-bushes,  pluck  at  will 

Wholesome  and  delicate  food, 

And  at  the  silvery  fountain  quench  thy  thirst. 

O  friend  !   the  spirit  of  content 

Gives  all  that  we  can  know  of  bliss ; 

And  this  sweet  spirit  of  content 

Finds  every  where  its  food." 

"  O  wise  one  !  "  said  the  Eagle,  deeper  still 

Into  himself  retiring, 

"  O  Wisdom  !  thou  speakest  as  a  Dove !  " 

S.  M.  F. 
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Blacken  thy  heavens,  Jove, 

With  thunder-clouds, 

And  exercise  thee,  like  a  boy 

Who  thistles  crops, 

With  smiting  oaks  and  mountain-tops  ; 

Yet  must  leave  me  standing 

My  own  firm  Earth  ; 

Must  leave  my  cottage,  which  thou  didst  not  build, 

And  my  warm  hearth, 

Whose  cheerful  glow 

Thou  enviest  me. 

I  know  nought  more  pitiful 
Under  the  sun,  than  you,  Gods ! 
Ye  nourish  scantily 
With  altar-taxes 
And  with  cold  lip-service, 
This  your  majesty  ;  — 
Would  perish,  were  not 
Children  and  beggars 
Credulous  fools. 

When  I  was  a  child, 

And  knew  not  whence  or  whither, 

1  See  Note  M. 
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I  would  turn  my  wildered  eye 

To  the  sun,  as  if  up  yonder  were 

An  ear  to  hear  to  my  complaining  — 

A  heart,  like  mine, 

On  the  oppressed  to  feel  compassion. 

Who  helpecrme 

When  I  braved  the  Titans'  insolence  1 

Who  rescued  me  from  death, 

From  slavery  1 

Hast  thou  not  all  thyself  accomplished, 

Holy-glowing  heart  ? 

And,  glowing  young  and  good, 

Most  ignorantly  thanked 

The  slumberer  above  there  ? 

I  honor  thee  !     For  what  ? 

Hast  thou  the  miseries  lightened 

Of  the  down-trodden  1 

Hast  thou  the  tears  ever  banished 

From  the  afflicted  1 

Have  I  not  to  manhood  been  moulded 

By  omnipotent  Time, 

And  by  Fate  everlasting, 

My  lords  and  thine  1 

Dreamedst  thou  ever 

I  should  grow  weary  of  living, 

And  fly  to  the  desert, 

Since  not  all  our 

Pretty  dream-buds  ripen  1 
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Here  sit  I,  fashion  men 

In  mine  own  image,  — 

A  race  to  be  like  me, 

To  weep  and  to  suffer, 

To  be  happy  and  enjoy  themselves, 

All  careless  of  thee  too, 

As  I! 
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GANYMEDE. 

How,  in  morning-brightness, 

Thou  round  me  glowest, 

Spring,  O  beloved ! 

With  thousand-fold  sweet  love's-delight, 

How  to  my  heart  shoots 

Thine  eternally-glowing 

Holiest  warmth, 

Thine  infinite  Beauty  ! 

Could  I  but  around  it  throw 
These  longing  arms  ! 

Ah  !  upon  thy  breast  I 

Lie,  I  languish, 

And  feel  thy  blossoms,  thy  grass 

Pressing  close  to  my  heart. 

Thou  cool'st  the  fiery 

Thirst  of  my  bosom, 

Loveliest  morning  wind  ! 

There  calls  the  nightingale 

Loving  to  me  from  out  the  thicket's  shade. 

I  come !  I  follow  ! 

But  whither  1  ah !  whither  ? 

Aloft !  aloft  it  strives  ! 

The  clouds,  as  they  float,  cling 
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Backwards  ;  the  clouds  all 

Bend  themselves  to  love's  tender  longing. 

Me  !  me  ! 

To  your  soft  bosom 

Upwards ! 

Embraced  and  embracing ! 

Upwards  to  thine  own  bosom, 

All-bounteous  Father  ! 
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THE  LIMITS    OF   MAN. 

When  the  All-holy 
Father  Eternal, 
With  indifferent  hand, 
From  clouds  rolling  o'er  us, 
Sows  his  benignant 
Lightnings  around  us, 
Humbly  I  kiss  the 
Hem  of  his  garment, 
Filled  with  the  awe  of 
A  true-hearted  child. 

For  with  Gods  must 

Never  a  mortal 

Measure  himself. 

If  he  mount  upwards, 

Till  his  head 

Touch  the  star-spangled  heavens, 

His  unstable  feet 

Feel  no  ground  beneath  them  ; 

Winds  and  wild  storm-clouds 

Make  him  their  plaything  ;  — 

Or  if,  with  sturdy, 
Firm-jointed  bones,  he 
Treads  the  solid,  unwavering 
Floor  of  the  earth  ;  yet 
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Reaches  he  not 
Commonest  oaks,  nor 
E'en  with  the  vine  may 
Measure  his  greatness. 

What  doth  distinguish 
Gods  from  us  mortals  1 
That  they  before  them 
See  waves  without  number, 
One  infinite  stream ; 
But  we,  short-sighted, 
One  wavelet  uplifts  us, 
One  wavelet  o'er  whelms  us 
In  fathomless  night. 

A  little  ring 
Encircles  our  life  here  ; 
And  race  after  race  are 
Constantly  added, 
To  lengthen  the  chain 
Of  Being  forever. 
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-fllE   GODLIKE. 

Noble  be  Man, 
Helpful  and  good ! 
For  that  alone 
Doth  distinguish  him 
From  all  the  beings 
Which  we  know. 

Hail  to  the  Unknown,  the 
Higher  Beings 
Felt  within  us  ! 
His  pattern  teach  us 
Faith  in  them  ! 

For  unfeeling 

Is  Nature  : 

Still  shineth  the  sun 

Over  good  and  evil ; 

And  to  the  sinner 

Smile,  as  to  the  best, 

The  moon  and  the  stars. 

Wind  and  waters, 
Thunder  and  hail-stones, 
Rustle  on  their  way, 
k2 
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Smiting  down,  as 
They  dash  along, 
One  for  another. 


Just  so  does  Fate 
Grope  round  in  the  crowd, 
Seize  now  the  innocent, 
Curly-haired  boy, 
Now  on  the  old,  bald 
Crown  of  the  villain. 

By  great,  adamantine 
Laws  everlasting, 
Here  we  must  all  our 
Round  of  existence 
Faithfully  finish. 

There  can  none  but  Man 
Perform  the  Impossible. 
He  understandeth, 
Chooseth,  and  judgeth ; 
He  can  impart  to  the 
Moment  duration. 

He  alone  may 

The  Good  reward, 

The  Guilty  punish, 

Mend  and  deliver  ; 

All  the  wayward,  anomalous 

Bind  in  the  Useful. 
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And  the  Immortals  — 
Them  we  reverence, 
As  if  they  were  men,  and 
Did,  on  a  grand  scale, 
What  the  best  man  in  little 
Does,  or  Jai»  would  do. 

Let  noble  Man 

Be  helpful  and  good ! 

Ever  creating 

The  Right  and  the  Useful,  — 

Type  of  those  loftier 

Beings  of  whom  the  heart  whispers ! 
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THE    SAME. 
[a  free  version.] 

Let  Man,  for  highest  ends  designed, 
Be  just  in  action,  generous,  kind. 
He  diners,  by  his  heavenly  birth, 
From  all  the  tribes  that  roam  the  earth. 

Hail  to  the  Spirits !  —  the  Unknown, 
Sublime,  revealed  by  Faith  alone ! 
Man,  from  his  own  example,  learns 
To  trust  in  what  no  eye  discerns. 

Unfeeling  Nature,  ruthless,  cold, 

Moves  in  her  orbit,  as  of  old : 

On  just  and  unjust  shines  the  sun ; 

And  bright  to  all,  who  boldly  run 

Through  crimes,  and  them  who  have  no  stain, 

Glimmer  the  moon  and  all  her  train. 

Thunder  and  hail,  the  stream,  the  breeze, 
Rush  onward  in  their  course,  and  seize, 
Resistless,  as  they  haste  along, 
One  and  another  —  weak  and  strong. 

And  Fortune  blindly  gropes  her  way 
Amid  the  crowd,  nor  fears  to  lay 
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Her  hand  upon  the  guileless  boy 
With  curling  locks,  (or  to  destroy 
Or  bless,  she  recks  not;)  and  e'en  now 
She  smites  the  aged  sinner's  brow. 

That  mighty  law,  whose  iron  sway 
Is  boundless,  endrgBS7  we  obey ; 
And,  following  nature's  changeless  will, 
Existence'  high  designs  fulfil. 

And  Man  can  do  —  and  Man  alone. 
What  seems  impossible,  hath  done  ; 
Continuance  can  to  moments  lend, 
Compare  and  choose  the  nobler  end. 

'Tis  he  that  gives  the  wise  their  meed  ; 
He  may  avenge  the  evil  deed, 
Heal,  save,  and  to  good  ends  unite 
The  wayward  force  that  strays  from  right. 

And  we  revere  the  immortal  powers, 
As  if  their  spirits  were  like  ours ; 
And  they  but  widely  do  what  here 
The  best  have  done,  in  narrower  sphere. 

Let  Man  be  generous,  just,  and  kind ; 
Unwearied  do,  with  willing  mind, 
Whate'er  is  useful,  pure,  and  right. 
Thus  will  he  live  an  image  bright 
Of  beings  whom  our  hearts,  e'en  here, 
Forebode,  commune  with,  and  revere. 

G.  B. 
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SONG  OF  THE  PARC.E. 


FROM     "IPHIGENIA 


IPHIGENIA. 


Within  my  ears  resounds  that  ancient  song,  — 

Forgotten  was  it,  and  forgotten  gladly,  — 

Song  of  the  Parcse,  which  they  shuddering  sang, 

When  Tantalus  fell  from  his  golden  seat. 

They  suffered  with  their  noble  friend  ;  indignant 

Their  bosom  was,  and  terrible  their  song. 

To  me  and  to  my  sisters,  in  our  youth, 

The  nurse  would  sing  it ;  and  I  marked  it  well. 

The  Gods  be  your  terror, 
Ye  children  of  men ! 
They  hold  the  dominion 
In  hands  everlasting, 
All  free  to  exert  it 
As  listeth  their  will. 

Let  him  fear  them  doubly, 
Whome'er  they've  exalted  ! 
On  crags  and  on  cloud-piles 
The  couches  are  planted 
Around  the  gold  tables. 

Dissension  arises ; 

Then  tumble  the  feasters,, 
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Reviled  and  dishonored, 
In  gulfs  of  deep  midnight, 
And  look  ever  vainly 
In  fetters  of  darkness 
For  judgment  that's  just. 

But  they  remain  seated, 

At  feasts  never  failing, 

Around  the  gold  tables. 

They  stride  at  a  footstep 

From  mountain  to  mountain  ; 

Through  jaws  of  abysses 

Steams  towards  them  the  breathing 

Of  suffocate  Titans, 

Like  offerings  of  incense, 

A  light-rising  vapor. 

They  turn — the  proud  masters  — 

From  whole  generations 

The  eye  of  their  blessing ; 

Nor  will,  in  the  children, 

The  once  well-beloved, 

Still  eloquent  features 

Of  ancestor  see. 

So  sang  the  dark  Sisters ; 
The  old  exile  hears  it  — 
That  terrible  music  — 
In  caverns  of  darkness, 
And  thinks  of  his  children, 
And  shakes  his  stern  head. 

N.  L,  F. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION  TO  "FAUST."1 

Once  more,  sweet  visions,  are  ye  floating  hither  — 
Forms,  who  of  old  oft  gladdened  my  dim  sight ! 

Shall  I  now  hold  you,  Beautiful,  together  ? 
Yearns  my  heart  still  for  that  illusion  bright  1 

Nearer  ye  throng  !  Let  not  your  beauty  wither, 
As  from  the  misty  cloud  it  bursts  in  light. 

How  with  the  joy  of  youth  my  bosom  springs, 

Breathing  the  magic  air  shook  from  your  dewy  wings ! 

Old  days  of  gladness  in  your  train  come  sweeping, 
And  shades  of  loved  ones  start  up  all  around. 

Like  some  old  tale  which  set  our  young  eyes  weeping, 
First  Love  and  Friendship  come.    Each  inward  wound 

Now  bleeds  afresh  ;  the  old  complaint,  unsleeping, 
Laments  life's  mazy  course  with  echoing  sound,  — 

Names  the  good  spirits,  who,  when  joy  shone  o'er  me, 

Smiled  round  me  one  short  day,  —  then  took  their  flight 
before  me. 

They  cannot  hear  what  now  I  breathe  in  song,  — 
The  tender  souls,  to  whom  I  sang  of  yore  : 

Sc  ttered  like  dust  is  all  that  friendly  throng ; 
Those  sounds  have  died  away,  to  wake  no  more. 

My  numbers  float  an  unknown  crowd  among, 
At  whose  strange  sight  my  heart  is  clouded  o'er. 

1  See  Note  N. 
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What  once  responded  to  my  strains,  delighted, 
If  yet  it  lives,  floats  far  off,  disunited. 

My  brain  with  long  unwonted  dreams  is  reeling 
Of  those  calm  hours  which  felt  the  spirit's  sway; 

And  in  soft  tones  of  unaccented  feeling, 

Like  the  wild  harp,  my  song  doth  whispering  play. 

Cold  shudders  seize  me ;  tear  on  tear  is  stealing ; 
The  stout  heart  melts  in  tenderness  away. 

What  I  possess  now  seems  no  longer  real, 

But  in  the  Past  I  live,  in  my  soul's  first  Ideal. 
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SONG  OF  THE  ANGELS  IN  "FAUST." 

RAPHAEL. 

The  sun  resounds  with  ancient  wont, 

'Mid  brother  spheres  in  rival  song, 
And,  with  appointed  journeyment, 

Rolls  in  his  thunder  movement  on. 
His  vision  gives  the  angels  might, 

Though  none  to  fathom  him  assay ; 
While  rest  thy  lofty  works  of  light 

Lordly,  as  at  their  natal  day. 

GABRIEL. 

And,  swift  incomprehensibly, 

Earth  speeds  in  splendor  round, 
Changing  Elysian  brilliancy 

With  shuddering  night  profound. 
Foams  on  the  cliff's  deep-sunken  basement, 

In  widening  streams,  the  sea-wave  hoarse ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  cliff,  in  fearful  mazement, 

Speed — ceaseless — quick — their  spheric  course. 

MICHAEL. 

Fell,  rival  storms  sweep  forth  amain, 

From  sea  to  land,  from  land  to  sea, 
And  form  in  wrath  their  potent  chain, 

That  girds,  and  girds  eternally. 
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Waste,  waste  and  wild  the  lightning  gleams 

Before  the  bolted  thunder's  way. 
Yet,  Lord,  thy  servants  praise  the  beams 

That,  softly  changing,  form  thy  day. 

THE    THREE    TOGETHER. 

Thy  vision  gives  the  Angels  might, 
Though  none  thy  glories  fathom  may, 

While  rest  thy  lofty  works  of  light, 
Lordly,  as  at  their  natal  day. 

G.  W.  H. 
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GRETCHEN'S  SONG. 
FROM  "  FAUST." 

My  peace  is  hence, 

My  heart  is  lone, 
My  rest  is  for  aye 

And  ever  gone. 

When  I  see  him  not, 
Is  the  grave  my  lot ; 
While  earth  and  sea 
Are  dark  things  to  me. 

My  riven  head 

Bears  a  whirling  brain. 
My  thoughts,  alas ! 

Are  rent  in  twain. 

My  peace  is  hence, 

My  heart  is  lone, 
My  rest  is  for  aye 

And  ever  gone. 

For  him  I  gaze 

From  the  casement  wide ; 
I  hie  me  from  home, 

To  be  at  his  side. 
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His  noble  form, 

And  his  forehead  high, 
The  smile  on  his  lip, 

And  his  beaming  eye,  — 

The  magic  stream 

Of  each  word  of  his, 
The  clasp  of  his  hand, 

And,  ah  !  that  kiss  ! 

My  peace  is  hence, 

My  heart  is  lone, 
My  rest  is  for  aye 

And  ever  gone. 

G.  W.  H. 

L2 
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WRITTEN  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

When  I  was  nothing  but  a  child, 
My  pleasant  little  face  would  shine  ; 

The  painters,  surely,  would  have  smiled 
To  paint  that  little  face  of  mine. 

What  then  ?  the  pretty  children,  mind, 

To  me  were  from  the  heart  inclined. 

Now,  like  an  old  master,  I  sit  in  state, 

And  they  call  me  out  in  street  and  square; 

And  I'm  to  be  had,  like  old  Fritz  the  Great, 
On  pipe-heads  and  on  china  ware  ; 

But  the  pretty  children,  they  keep  afar  :  — 

O  dream  of  youth-time !  O  golden  star ! 
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THE  WANDERER. 


WANDERER.  • 

God  bless  thee,  young  woman, 

And  the  sucking  boy 

At  thy  breast ! 

Let  me  by  the  rocky  wall  here, 

In  the  elm-tree's  shadow, 

Throw  my  burden  down, 

And  rest  beside  thee. 

WOMAN. 

What  affair  drives  thee 

Through  the  heat  of  the  day, 

Along  this  dusty  road  1 

Bring' st  thou  wares  from  the  town 

For  the  country  round  ? 

Smilest,  stranger, 

At  the  simple  question  1 

WANDERER. 

No  wares  bring  I  from  the  town : 
The  evening's  growing  cooler. 
Show  me  to  the  spring 
From  which  thou  drinkest, 
Beautiful  young  wife  ! 
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WOMAN. 

This  way,  up  the  rocky  path  ! 
Thou  go  first.     Through  the  bushes 
Goes  the  path  by  the  cottage 
Where  I  live,  — 
To  the  spring 
From  which  I  drink. 

AYANDERER. 

Traces  of  man's  arranging  hand 
Through  the  opening  leaves  ! 
These  stones  thou  hast  not  fitted  thus, 
Richly-scattering  Nature ! 

WOMAN. 

Farther  up. 

WANDERER. 

See,  o'ergrown  with  moss,  an  architrave ! 
Well  I  know  thee,  soul  of  plastic  Art ! 
Hast  thy  signet  on  the  stone  impressed. 

WOMAN. 

Farther,  stranger  ! 

WANDERER. 

An  inscription,  upon  which  I'm  treading ! 

Past  all  reading ! 

Ye  are  worn  away  entirely, 

Ye  deep-graven  words, 

Who  your  master's  deep  devotion 

Should  have  shown  to  children's  children. 
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WOMAN. 

Wonderest,  stranger, 
At  these  stones  here? 
Yonder  there  are  stones  enough 
About  my  cottage. 

WANDERER. 

Yonder  ? 

WOMAN. 

To  the  left  more, 

Up  among  the  bushes, 

Here. 

WANDERER. 

Ye  Muses  and  ye  Graces ! 

WOMAN. 

That,  sir,  is  my  cottage. 

WANDERER. 

Ruins  of  a  temple ! 

WOMAN.  ' 

Down  here  at  the  side 
Flows  the  spring 
From  which  I  drink. 

WANDERER. 

Glowing  still 

O'er  thy  grave  thou  floatest, 
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Genius !     Over  thee 

In  shattered  heaps  hath  fallen 

Thy  masterpiece, 

O  thou  Immortal  one  ! 

WOMAN. 

Wait,  I'll  fetch  thee  out  a  cup 
To  drink  from. 

WANDERER. 

Ivy  around  thy  slender 

Godlike  form  entwineth. 

How  ye  strive  aloft 

From  out  the  heap, 

Ye  columns  twain ! 

And  thou,  lonelier  sister  there  — 

How  thou, 

Gloomy  moss  on  thy  hallowed  head, 

Majestically  mourning,  dost  look  down 

Upon  the  broken  ones 

That  lie  at  thy  feet, 

Thy  fallen  companions ! 

There  they  lie,  in  the  bramble's  shade. 

Half  hid  by  earth  and  rubbish, 

And  the  tall  grass  waves  o'er  them. 

CD 

Prizest  thou  thus,  O  Nature, 
Thy  masterpiece's  masterpiece  1 
Thus  unfeelingly  destroyest  thou 
Thy  holy  spot  ? 
Sowest  thistles  there  ? 
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WOMAN. 

How  the  baby  sleeps  ! 
Wilt  thou  rest  thee  in  the  cottage, 
Stranger  ?     Or  wilt  here 
Rather  in  the  free  air  tarry  1 
It  is  cool.     Take  the  boy  now, 
While  I  go  to  draw  some  water. 
Sleep,  my  baby,  sleep  ! 

WANDERER. 

Sweet  is  thy  rest ! 

Swimming  in  heavenly  health, 

How  calm  it  breathes ! 

Thou,  born  above  the  remains  of 

Holy  antiquity, 

May  its  soul  rest  on  thee ! 

Whom  that  breathes  around, 

Shall  in  godlike  consciousness 

Taste  each  day's  enjoyment. 

Full  germ,  bloom  out, 

The  glittering  Spring-time's 

Noblest  ornament, 

Outshining  all  thy  fellows  ! 

And,  when  the  blossom-veil  falls  off, 

Then  rise  from  out  thy  bosom 

The  full,  fair  fruit, 

And  ripen  to  the  summer  sun. 

WOMAN. 

God  bless  its  soul !  —  And  sleeps  he  yet  1 
I've  nothing  with  the  cooling  draught, 
But  a  dry  morsel,  I  can  offer  thee. 

M 
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WANDERER. 

I  thank  thee,  no. 

How  splendidly  all  blooms  around ! 

How  green  ! 

WOMAN. 

My  husband  soon 

Will  be  at  home 

From  the  field.     O  tarry,  tarry,  man  ! 

And  eat  with  us  the  evening  meal. 

WANDERER. 

'Tis  here  you  dwell  ? 

WOMAN. 

Just  here  between  the  walls. 

My  father  'twas  that  built  the  cottage 

Of  tiles  and  stones  from  out  the  rubbish ; 

And  here  we  live. 

He  gave  me  to  a  husbandman, 

And  died  in  our  arms.  — 

Hast  thou  been  sleeping,  dearest  heart? 

See  how  bright  he  grows!  Wilt  play? 

Thou  rogue ! 

WANDERER. 

O  Nature !  teeming  ever  with  new  life, 
Thou  dost  create  each  one  for  life's  enjoyment  ; 
For  thou  thy  children  all,  most  mother-like, 
Providest  with  a  portion,  with  a  cottage. 
High  builds  the  swallow  on  the  cornice, 
Nor  careth  aught  what  beauty 
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It  defileth  ; 

The  worm  spins  round  the  golden  twig 

A  winter  shelter  for  its  brood ; 

And  thou,  amid  Antiquity's 

Ennobled  ruins, 

Patchest  thyself  a  cot, 

O  Man,  for  thy  convenience, 

And  over  graves  art  happy ! 

Farewell,  thou  happy  woman  ! 

WOMAN. 

Thou  wilt  not  stay,  then  1 

WANDERER. 

God  bless  you, 

And  preserve  your  boy ! 

WOMAN. 

A  pleasant  journey  to  you  ! 

WANDERER. 

Whither  leads  yonder  path 
Across  the  hill  1 

*      WOMAN. 

To  Cum  a. 

WANDERER. 

How  far  from  here? 

WOMAN. 

'Tis  three  full  miles. 
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WANDERER. 

Farewell ! 

Lead  thou  my  steps,  O  Nature ! 

Conduct  thy  traveller  safe, 

As  o'er  the  graves 

Of  holiest  Antiquity 

He  wanders. 

Lead  me  to  some  still  haven, 

From  north-winds  sheltered, 

And  where  a  poplar  grove 

Keeps  off  the  mid-day  beams  ; 

And,  when  at  evening 

I  go  home, 

And  greet  my  cottage, 

All  golden  in  the  sun's  last  rays, 

O,  then  may  such  a  wife  receive  me, 

Her  boy  upon  her  arm ! 
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CUPID  A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 

High  on  a  rocky  cliff  one  morn  I  lay, 

And  earnest  gazed,  to  see  the  mists  expand, 

Far,  high,  and  wide,  their  coat  of  dusky  gray 
Outstretched  as  canvass  for  the  painter's  hand. 

And  as  I  idly  gazed,  a  boy  came  near, 

And  said,  "  My  friend,  why  thus  inactive  look? 
Hast  thou  for  aye  the  rainbow  art  forsook  1 

Bid  forms  and  life  upon  the  cloth  appear." 

I  looked  upon  the  boy,  and  secret  smiled, 
To  hear  a  master's  words  from  such  a  child. 

"  Why  waste  thy  hours  in  idle  melancholy," 
Pursued  the  boy ;  "  this  musing  is  but  folly. 
I'll  pencil  thee  a  picture  of  fair  hues, 
Teach  thee  with  skill  the  painter's  brush  to  use." 

Thereat  his  small  forefinger  he  with  grace 

Upraised,  —  his  finger  like  the  rose  was  red,  — 
And  on  the  canvass  wide  before  us  spread 

A  landscape's  outlines  he  began  to  trace. 

Above,  the  beauteous  sun  you  might  behold, 
Which  on  my  eyes  with  dazzling  lustre  shone  ; 
m  2 
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The  hue  of  all  the  clouds  he  made  of  gold, 

While  through  the   clouds  the  shafts  of  day  were 
thrown. 
The  verdant  trees  with  many  a  stately  bough 

And  waving  top  he  drew ;  and  many  a  hill 

Rose,  one  behind  another,  at  his  will. 
Nor  was  there  want  of  rivulets  below. 

He  drew  the  stream,  so  natural  to  the  eye, 
Its  waters  seemed  to  glisten  as  they  flow, 

And  onward  on  their  course  with  murmurs  hie. 

And,  O,  beneath  his  touch  flowers  upward  sprung, 
And  thousand  colors  o'er  the  mead  were  flung, 
Gold  and  enamel,  purple,  and  a  green 
Bright  as  the  emerald  and  the  ruby's  sheen ! 
Of  spotless  azure  next  he  sketched  the  skies, 

And,  more  and  more  remote,  the  mountains  blue ; 

So  that,  entranced,  as  one  that's  born  anew, 
On  him  and  on  his  work  by  turns  I  fixed  my  eyes. 

"  Now,"  said  the  boy  in  triumph,  "now  concede, 

That  in  this  art  my  hands  are  skilled  indeed ; 

And  yet  the  harder  task  to  do  remains." 

He  raised  his  finger's  point,  and  then,  with  pains, 

And  with  exactest  art,  beside  the  wood, 

Just  at  its  confines,  where  the  dazzling  flood 

Of  daylight  from  the  earth  reflected  came, 
He  drew  in  peerless  loveliness  a  maid, 
Of  graceful  form,  becomingly  arrayed, 

And  freshest  cheeks  beneath  brown  hair.     The  same 
The  maiden's  cheeks  were,  in  their  healthful  hue, 
As  was  the  finger,  which  the  maiden  drew. 
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"  Where  hast  thou  learned,"  I  cried,  "  the  master's  part, 
Thou  wondrous  boy  !    and  his  creative  art  1 
With  living  hues  the  outstretched  cloth  to  fill, 
And  plan  and  finish  thus  with  truth  and  skill  ?  " 

E'en  while  I  speak,  behold !  a  breeze  awakes, 
And  in  its  gentle  course  the  tree-tops  shakes  : 
Breathes  on  the  stream  whose  waters  rippling  curl, 
And  swells  the  veil  which  hid  that  perfect  girl ;  — 
And,  O,  a  wonder  !  as  I  gazed  thereat, 
The  maiden  moving  turns  to  us  her  face, 
And  lifts  her  foot,  and  comes  e'en  towards  the  place 
Where  I  with  my  young  teacher  idly  sat. 

And  now,  when  all  things,  all  things  in  the  dale, 
Began  to  move,  —  trees,  stream,  and  flowers,  and  veil, 
And  the  fair  maiden's  foot,  —  think  ye  that  I 
Fixed  as  a  rock  still  on  my  rock  could  lie  1 

G.  B. 
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ARTIST'S  EVENING  SONG. 

Ah,  that  the  true  creative  power 
Through  all  my  Sense  were  ringing  ! 

Like  juices  ready  for  the  flower, 
From  out  my  fingers  springing. 

I  only  tremble,  falter  now ; 

Yet,  baffled,  still  pursue  thee  ; 
For,  Nature,  thee  I  feel,  I  know, 

And  in  my  art  must  view  thee. 

For  when  I  think  how,  year  by  year, 
This  Sense  hath  kept  unfolding, 

Where  once  the  barren  heath  spread  drear, 
Now  springs  of  joy  beholding ;  — 

Then,  Nature,  how  I  yearn  to  thee, 

With  truest,  fondest  feeling ! 
Thy  pleasant  streams  shall  quicken  me, 

From  thousand  pores  exhaling. 

This  artist-Sense  is  all  from  thee  ;  — 
Thou'lt  bathe  in  it  my  powers, 

And  swell  to  an  Eternity 
This  life  of  days  and  hours. 
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ARTIST-SONG. 
FROM    THE   "  WANDERJAHRE." 

While  inventing,  while  contriving, 

Artist,  by  thyself  stay  long : 
For  the  fruits,  then,  of  thy  striving, 

Hie  thee  to  the  friendly  throng ! 
There  see  thine  own  life  and  labor 

Mirrored  in  the  whole  appear  ; 
Recognize  in  every  neighbor 

All  the  deeds  of  many  a  year. 

First  the  thought  and  its  projection, 

Then  the  figures,  wisely  blent,  — 
Each  to  each  shall  lend  perfection, 

And  'twill  end  in  all  thou  meant. 
Be  the  plan,  with  which  thou  startest, 

Shaped  with  beauty,  nicely  done. 
So  in  all  times  hath  the  artist, 

Artist-like,  his  glory  won. 

As  through  many  manifestations 
Nature  shows  but  one  great  Mind, 

So  throughout  all  Art's  creations 
Flows  one  Sense  of  loftiest  kind. 

'Tis  the  sense  of  Truth ;  it  weareth 
Beauty  for  its  dress  alone, 
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And,  with  look  undazzled,  beareth 
All  the  splendor  of  Day's  throne. 

As  the  orator,  the  poet, 

Weaves  his  thought  in  rhyme  or  prose, 
Let  the  painter's  tablet  show  it 

Imaged  forth  in  life's  fresh  rose, 
Rich  with  sister  colors  blending, 

With  the  Autumn  fruit  laid  round. 
Thus  a  beauteous  emblem  lending, 

Wherein  life's  deep  sense  is  found. 

May  form  after  form  keep  flowing 

From  thy  hand,  a  thousand  fold ; 
Most  delight  in  Man's  form,  knowing 

There  thou  dost  the  God  behold. 
Artists,  though  diversely  given, 

Here  we're  brothers,  one  and  strong. 
Let  the  altar's  smoke  to  heaven 

Roll  amid  the  blaze  of  song ! 
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Open  world  and  generous  living, 
Long,  full  years  of  honest  striving, 
Much  inquiring,  much  new  grounding, 
Ne'er  concluding,  often  rounding, 
Reverence  for  what's  oldest,  truest, 
Friendly  welcome  for  the  newest, 
Cheerful  heart,  and  purpose  pure  ;  — 
So  —  our  onward  way  is  sure  ' 
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PROCExMIUM. 

In  His  great  name  —  sole  self-created  One  ! 

Who  from  eternity  hath  wrought  alone ; 

In  His  great  name,  who  gives  us  Faith  for  sight, 

Who  gives  us  Trust,  and  Love,  and  Will's  strong  might ; 

His  name,  whom  feeble  men  so  often  call, 

Yet  whose  true  Essence  is  unknown  to  all ;  — 

Far  as  the  ear  can  hear,  or  eye  can  see, 

He  only  in  the  known  appears  to  thee, 

And  for  thy  spirit's  highest  fire-winged  flight 

Emblems  enough  all  round  thee  shed  their  light. 

It  charms  thee  on :  all  things  forbid  thy  stay : 

Where'er  thou  roamest,  beauty  lights  the  way. 

Thou  count' st  no  more;  of  time  thou  thinkest  never; 

Each  step  a  world,  each  moment  a  Forever. 


What  were  a  God,2  who,  outward  force  applying, 
But  kept  the  All  around  his  finger  flying ! 
He  from  within  lives  through  all  Nature  rather, 
Nature  and  Spirit  fostering  each  other  ; 

1  See  Note  O.  2  See  Note  P. 
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So  that  what  in  Him  lives,  and  moves,  and  is, 
Still  feels  his  power,  and  owns  itself  still  His. 


Within  thee,  too,  a  Universe  hath  place. 
Hence  the  good  practice  of  the  human  race, 
That  every  one,  whate'er  he  knows  that's  Best, 
Calls  that  his  God ;  to  His  behest 
All  power  in  Heaven  and  Earth  gives  o'er ; 
Him  fears,  and  tries  to  love  him  more. 
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WORLD-SOUL. » 

Disperse  ye  now  to  all  remotest  regions 

From  this  high  Festival ! 
Sweep  through  the  zones,  ye  heavenly-winged  legions, 

And  fill,  fill  out  the  All ! 

Far,  far  ye  float,  a  heavenly  vision  beaming 

On  blessed  Spirits'  sight, 
Or  'mid  the  social  stars  hang  sweetly  gleaming 

In  realms  thick-sown  with  light. 

Anon  fierce  comets,  far  away  ye  blaze, 

Immeasurably  far, 
Crossing  at  will  the  intertangled  maze 

Of  circling  sun  and  star. 

Speed  on,  speed  on,  ye  young  creative  forces  ! 

Snatch  up  the  shapeless  earths, 
And  swing  them  off  upon  their  measured  courses, 

Renewed  through  endless  births. 

Ye  waft  the  circling  seasons  round,  the  changes 

Of  sunshine  and  of  storm ; 
From  you  the  caverned  rock,  the  mountain-ranges, 

Do  take  their  fixed,  firm  form. 

1  See  Note  Q. 
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See  now  all  things  with  godlike  ardor  striving 

Their  bounds  to  overleap ; 
The  watery  waste  would  fain  grow  green  and  thriving  ; 

No  grain  of  dust  can  sleep. 

Work  on !  work  on,  with  fondest,  restless  yearning  ; 

Live  through  this  dark,  dank  night ' 
I  see  a  boundless  Paradise  far  burning 

In  ever-shifting  light ! 

Now  lift  themselves  to  light,  like  strange-shaped  shadows, 

The  animated  throng ! 
And  Ye,  surprised,  stand  there  on  earth's  fresh  meadows, 

First  Mortal  Pair  !     Erelong, 

In  mutual  smiles,  your  boundless  heavenward  striving 

Melts  into  air,  like  flame. 
Rejoice  ye,  then,  into  the  All  receiving 

Your  life  as  thence  it  came. 
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STABILITY  IN  CHANGE.1 

Were  this  early  blessing  steady, 

Ah,  but  for  a  single  hour ! 
But  the  lukewarm  West  already 

Shakes  abroad  a  blossom-shower. 
Does  my  heart  the  verdure  flatter, 

As  its  first  cool  shade  it  throws  ? 
Soon  e'en  that  the  storms  will  scatter, 

Wavering  pale  at  Autumn's  close. 

Wouldst  thou  of  the  fruits  be  tasting  ? 

Haste  thy  portion  soon  to  get ; 
Some  to  their  decay  are  hasting, 

Others  in  the  bud  as  yet. 
All  thy  pleasant  fields  are  ever 

Changing  with  each  gush  of  rain : 
Ah !  and  in  the  self-same  river 

Dost  thou  never  swim  again. 

Thou  thyself !  thou  changest,  fleest ;  — 
Rock-firm  things  that  by  thee  rise, 

Walls  and  palaces  thou  seest 
Constantly  with  different  eyes. 

Vanished  is  the  lip,  that  sweetly 
Revelled  in  the  melting  kiss, 

1  See  Note  R. 
n2 
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And  the  foot,  that  boldly,  fleetly 
Scaled,  goat-like,  the  precipice. 

Hands,  that,  of  a  frank,  kind  nature, 

Moved  but  blessings  to  bestow, 
And  the  form's  symmetric  stature,  — 

All  is  turned  another  now  ! 
And  in  place  of  these  departed, 

"What  to  bear  thy  name  is  sent, 
By  us  like  a  billow  darted, 

And  so  speeds  to  the  Element. 

Let  the  end  and  the  beginning 

Draw  together  into  one ! 
Swifter  than  what's  round  thee  spinning, 

Thou  thyself  be  flying  on  ! 
Thanks !  the  Muses'  gracious  giving 

Makes  the  Imperishable  thine  ; 
In  thy  breast  the  Substance  living, 

In  thy  soul  the  Form  divine. 

N.  L.  F. 
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ONE  AND  ALL.1 

How  yearns  the  solitary  soul 

To  melt  into  the  boundless  whole, 

And  find  itself  again  in  peace ! 
The  blind  desire,  the  impatient  will, 
The  restless  thoughts  and  plans  are  still ; 

We  yield  ourselves  —  and  wake  in  bliss 

World-Spirit,  come,  our  spirits  firing ! 
For  evermore  to  thee  aspiring, 

We  but  obey  our  nature's  call. 
Good  angels  feelingly  persuade  us, 
And  heaven-taught  masters  gently  lead  us 

To  Him  who  made  and  maketh  all. 

To  re-create  the  old  creation, 

All  things  work  on  in  fast  rotation, 

Lest  aught  grow  fixed,  and  change  resist; 
And  what  was  not  shall  spring  to  birth, 
As  purest  sun,  or  painted  earth. 

God's  universe  may  know  no  rest. 

It  must  go  on,  creating,  changing, 
Through  endless  shapes  forever  ranging ; 

1  See  Note  P. 
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And  rest  we  only  seem  to  see. 
Th'  Eternal  lives  through  all  revolving ; 
For  all  must  ever  keep  dissolving, 

Would  it  continue  still  to  be. 
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OUR  INHERITANCE. 

No  Essence  into  nought  resolveth  ! 

The  Eternal  through  all  forms  revolveth; 

In  Being  hold  thyself  well  blest ! 
For  Being  is  eternal;  deep 
And  everlasting  laws  do  keep 

The  treasures  whence  the  All  comes  dressed. 

The  Truth,  it  long  ago  was  found, 
And  souls  in  high  communion  bound. 

O,  make  the  ancient  Truth  thy  own  ! 
And  thank,  O  son  of  earth,  the  sage, 
Whose  studies  teach  thee  and  thy  age 

How  thought  can  circumscribe  the  sun. 

And  now  into  thine  own  soul  enter ! 
Thou  find'st  within  thee  there  the  centre. 

Doubt  it  no  noble  spirit  may. 
Who  trusts  to  this  no  safe  rule  misses ; 
The  self-subsisting  Conscience  —  this  is 

The  great  Sun  to  thy  moral  day. 

The  Senses  then  thou  must  confide  in : 
For  nothing  false  through  them  shall  slide  in, 
While  reason  at  her  post  remains. 
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With  fresh  look  follow  Nature's  leading, 
And  roam,  as  safe  as  all  unheeding, 

Through  the  world's  rich,  unmeasured  plains. 

Then  temperately  taste  of  pleasure ; 
Be  reason  every  where  the  measure, 

Where  life  enjoys  life  heartily. 
So  shall  the  Past  still  look  ideal  ; 
The  Future,  ere  it  comes,  prove  real  ; 

The  Present,  an  Eternity. 

And  if  to  this  length  thou  hast  brought  it, 
If  thine  own  inward  life  has  taught  it, 

That  what  bears  fruit  alone  is  true ; 
That  tests  the  universal  striving ; 
All  in  its  own  way  goes  on  thriving ; 

Join  thyself  to  the  smallest  few. 

And  as,  of  old,  the  Sage,  the  Poet, 
(His  world-renowned  creations  show  it,) 

In  peace  wrought  out  his  own  still  plan  ; 
So  thou  wilt  fairest  favor  merit. 
T'  anticipate  some  noble  spirit,1  — 

This  were  the  noblest  work  of  man. 

1  See  Note  S 
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PARABASIS. 

Joyfully,  some  years  ago, 

Zealously  my  spirit  sought 
To  explore  it  all,  and  know 

How  all  nature  lived  and  wrought : 
And  'tis  ever  One  in  all, 

Though  in  many  ways  made  known ; 
Small  in  great,  and  great  in  small, 

Each  in  manner  of  its  own. 
Ever  shifting,  yet  fast  holding ; 

Near  and  far,  and  far  and  near ; 
So,  with  moulding  and  remoulding,  — 

To  my  wonder  I  am  here. 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS   OF    PLANTS.1 

Thee  perplexes,  Beloved,  the  intertangled  confusion 
Of  this  flowery  throng,  which  in  the  garden  thou 
seest ; 
Many  the  names  you  must  hear,  and  ever  one   after 
another 
With  its  barbarous  clang  crowds  itself  into  your  ear. 

1  See  Note  T. 
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All  in  their  forms  are  kindred,  and  yet  no  one  like 
another  ; 
So  this  wonderful  choir  points  to  a  half-hidden  law, — 
Yes,  to  a  holy  enigma.     O,  could  I  teach  thee,  Beloved, 
Happily  teach  thee  the  word,  which  will  unriddle  it 
all! 
Study  it  now  as  it  grows,  and  see  how  the  plant,  ever 
changing, 
Step  by  step  carried  up,  forms  into  blossoms  and  fruit. 
Out  of  the  seed  it  unfolds  itself,  so  soon  as  the  fruitful 

Earth's  still  fostering  lap  letteth  it  forth  into  life, 
And  to  the  soft-wooing  light,  the  holy,  eternally  moving, 
Quick  the  opening  leaves'  delicate  structure  commits. 
Singly  slept  the  germ  in  the  seed ;  an  embryo  fore-type 
Lay,  enwrapped  in  itself,  curling  up  under  the  shell ; 
Leaf,  and  root,  and  bud,  half-formed,  and  all  without 
color ; 
Thus  the  kernel  so  dry  safely  protects  the  still  life ; 
Then  it  flows  strivingly  upwards,  trusting  the  delicate 
moisture, 
And  soon  lifteth  itself  out  of  its  mantle  of  night. 
But  what  shows  itself  first  is  always  a  simple  formation  ; 
Thus  may  we  among  plants   always  distinguish  the 
child. 
Soon  a  following  impulse  lifts  itself  upward,  repeating, 

Joint  upon  joint  built  up,  ever  the  earliest  form  ; 
Yet  not  always  the  same ;  for,  constantly  changing  its 
figure, 
Opens  out,  as  you  see,  ever  the  following  leaf, 
More  spread  out  and  indented,  and  cut  into  points  and 
divisions, 
Which,  half-grown,  heretofore  slept  in  the  organ  below. 
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And  so  reaches  it  first  its  highest  determined  comple- 
tion, 
Which  in  many  a  tribe  thee  to  astonishment  moves. 
Variously  ribbed   and  jagged,  on  the  juicy,  exuberant 
surface 
Seems  the  fulness  of  life  free  and  unbounded  to  be. 
But  here  Nature  holds,  with  powerful  hands,  the  forma- 
tion 
Back,  and  to  perfecter  shape  softly  inclines  it  to  grow. 
Now  more  sparingly  leads  she  the  sap  through  slenderer 
vessels, 
And  the  delicate  plant's  finer  formations  begin. 
Now  the  forth-putting  edges   draw  themselves  quietly 
backward, 
While  the  rib  of  the  stalk  builds  itself  solidly  out. 
Leafless,    however,    and   swift,    upsprings   the  delicate 
flower-stem, 
And  a  miraculous  sight  fills  the  beholder  with  joy. 
Round  in  a  circle  there  place  them,  in  number  exact 
or  uncounted, 
Leaflets,  the  smallest  one  first,  next  to  that  likest  itself. 
Gathered  close  round  the  axle,  now  opens  the  sheltering 
calix, 
And  to  full  beauty  and  height  lets  out  the  gay-colored 
crown.  * 

So  shines  Nature  complete  in  all  her  fulness  of  glory, 

As,  in  regular  rise,  limb  upon  limb  she  displays. 
Ever  thou  mar  veil' st  anew,  so  soon  as  the  stem,  with  its 
blossom, 
Over  the  changing  leaves'  delicate  scaffolding  rocks. 
But  this  beauteous  show  now  a  new  creation  announces  ; 
Yes,  the  soft-colored  leaf  feeleth  the  hand  of  the  God, 
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And  together  draws  itself  quick :  the  tenderest  forms 
now 
Lean  together  in  pairs,  seemingly  made  to  unite. 
Lovingly  now  they  stand,  the  beautiful  couples,  together : 
See,  in  numerous  crowd,  ranged  round  the  altar,  they 
wait ! 
Hymen  hovers  this  way,  and  streams  of  exquisite  odors, 
Borne  on  the  generous  breeze,  breathe  a  new  life  all 
around. 
Now  distinctly  swell  at  once  the  germs  without  number, 
Germs  of  the  swelling  fruit,  soft  in  the  motherly  lap. 
And   here  Nature  concludes   the  ring  of  her  infinite 
powers ; 
Yet  a  new  one  at  once  links  itself  on  to  the  last, 
That,  unbroken,  the  chain  through  endless  time  may 
be  lengthened, 
And  the  whole  made  alive,  like  the  one  part  we  have 
seen. 
Turn  thee  now,  my  Beloved,  and  look  at  the  motley 
confusion : 
Now,   no  longer  perplexed,  you  may  look  on  as  it 
waves. 
Every  plant  but  announces  to  thee  some  law  everlasting  ; 
Every  blossom,  it  speaks  plainer  and  plainer  to  thee. 
If  thou  decipherest  he*re  the  holy  writ  of  the  Goddess, 
Every  where  witness  the  same,  though  in  a  different 
form. 
Creeping,  loiter  the  grub,  the  butterfly  busily  hasten, 
Man  keep  moulding  himself,  changing   his   natural 
form! 
O,  bethink  thee  then  too,  how,  out  of  the  germ  of  ac- 
quaintance, 
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Day  by  day  between  us  mutual  interest  grew ; 
How,  in  the  depth  of  our  hearts,  Friendship  revealed  its 
full  power  ; 
And  how  Love  came  last,  bringing  the  blossoms  and 
fruits. 
Think,  what  manifold  hues  and  shapes,  now  this,  now 
another, 
Nature  in  quiet  unfolds,  and  to  our  feelings  imparts. 
Now  enjoy  thyself  fully  to-day !  for  holy  affection 

Strives  for  its  highest  fruit,  strives  for  congenial  tastes, 
Similar  views  of  all  things ;   that,  through  harmonious 
insight 
Firmly   united,   the  pair  thus  the  true  heaven  may 
find. 


EPIRRHEMA. 


Wouldst  thou  truly  study  Nature  ? 
Seek  the  whole  in  every  feature ; 
Nought's  within,  and  nought's  without 
For  whatever  's  in  will  out. 
Haste  thou,  then,  to  learn  in  season 
Her  plain-published  mystic  reason. 


Love  to  find  the  true  in  dreams, 
And  in  play  the  serious : 

Each  thing,  while  it  single  seems, 
Many  and  mysterious. 

1  See  Note  U. 
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ORPHIC  SAYINGS.1 

I.    DESTINY. 

According  as  the  sun  and  planets  saw, 

From  their  bright  thrones,  the  moment  of  thy  birth, 
Such  is  thy  Destiny :   and  by  that  Law 

Thou  must  go  on  —  and  on  —  upon  the  earth. 
Such  must  thou  be ;  Thyself  thou  canst  not  fly  ; 

So  still  do  Sibyls  speak,  have  Prophets  spoken. 
The  living  stamp,  received  from  Nature's  die, 

No  time  can  change,  no  art  has  ever  broken. 


II.     CHANCE. 

Yet  through  these  limits,  sternly  fixed  to  bound  us, 
A  pleasing,  wandering  form  goes  with  and  round  us. 
Thou  art  not  lonely  —  thou  hast  many  brothers  — 
Learning  and  acting,  still  art  moved  by  others. 
Chance  takes  or  gives  the  thing  while  we  pursue  it : 
Our  life's  a  trifle,  and  we  trifle  through  it. 
The  circling  years  go  round.     All  keeps  the  same ; 
The  lamp  stands  waiting  for  the  kindling  flame. 


III.     LOVE. 

It  comes  at  last.     From  heaven  it  falls,  down-darting, 
Whither  from  ancient  chaos  up  it  flew ; 

1  See  Note  V. 
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Around  it  floats,  now  near,  and  then  departing. 

It  fans  the  brow  and  breast  the  Spring-day  through  : 
Mournful  though  sweet,  a  saddened  bliss  imparting, 

Rousing  vague  longings  for  the  Fair  and  True, 
While  most  hearts  fade  away,  unfixed,  alone, 
The  noblest  is  devoted  to  the  One. 


IV.    NECESSITY. 

And  so,  once  more,  'tis  as  the  planets  would ; 

Conditions,  limits,  laws,  our  fate  decide  ; 
We  will  the  right,  because  we  see  we  should; 

And  thus  by  our  own  hands  our  limbs  are  tied. 
The  heart  drives  out  its  hopes,  a  much-loved  brood ; 

At  the  stern  must  wishes  and  whims  subside  ; 
So,  after  many  years,  in  seeming  free, 
More  closely  fettered  than  at  first  are  we. 


V.    HOPE. 

Yet  shall  these  gates  unfold,  these  walls  give  way. 

These  barriers,  rooted  in  the  ancient  hill, 
Are  firm  as  primal  rock ;  but  rocks  decay ; 

One  essence  moves  in  life  and  freedom  still  ; 
Through  cloud,  and  mist,  and  storm,  to  upper  day 

Lifts  the  sad  heart,  weak  thoughts,  and  fainting  will ; 
Through  every  zone  she  ranges  unconfined  ; 
She  waves  her  wing  —  we  leave  time,  space,  behind ! 

J.  F.  C. 
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BY  ALL  MEANS. 


TO   A   NATURALIST. 


"  What  Nature  7iides  within  "  — 

0  thou  Philistine  !  — 

"  No  finite  mind  can  know." 

My  friend,  of  this  thing 

We  think  thou  needest  not 

So  oft  remind  us  : 

We  fancy  :  Spot  for  spot 

Within  we  find  us. 

"  Happy,  ivho  her  doth  win 

The  outmost  shell  to  show  !  " 

Now  that  these  sixty  years  I've  heard  repeated. 

And,  oft  as  heard,  with  silent  curses  greeted. 

1  whisper  o'er  and  o'er  this  truth  eternal  :  — 
Freely  doth  nature  all  things  tell ; 

Nature  hath  neither  shell 

Nor  kernel ; 

Whole  every  where,  at  each  point  thou  canst  learn  all. 

Only  examine  thine  own  heart, 

Whether  thou  shell  or  kernel  art. 


ULTIMATUM. 

Hear,  once  for  all,  this  truth  eternal : 
Nature  hath  neither  shell 
Nor  kernel ; 
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But  thou  examine  thyself  well, 
Whether  thou  kernel  art,  or  shell 


"  We  know  you  well,  you  rogue  ! 

You  are  not  serious  ; 
For  we  before  our  nose 

Find  much  mysterious." 

You  follow  the  wrong  way, 
(We  mean  so  —  do  not  start ! ) 

Where  is  the  kernel  of  nature,  say, 
But  in  man's  heart  1 
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Facts,  which  do  in  life  annoy, 
We  in  emblems  can  enjoy 


Be  the  worth  of  such  a  present 
Meaning  deep,  in  language  pleasant 
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Poems  are  colored  window-glasses  ! 

Look  into  the  church  from  the  market  square 
Nothing  but  gloom  and  darkness  there! 
Shrewd  Sir  Philistine  sees  things  so : 
Well  may  he  narrow  and  captious  grow, 

Who  all  his  life  on  the  outside  passes. 

But  come,  now,  and  inside  we'll  go ! 
Now  round  the  holy  chapel  gaze ; 
'Tis  all  one  many-colored  blaze : 
Story  and  emblem,  a  pictured  maze, 

Flash  by  you  :  —  'tis  a  noble  show. 
Here  feel  as  sons  of  God  baptized, 
With  hearts  exalted  and  surprised ! 


God  to  his  first  rude  children  sent 

Order,  and  Law,  and  Science  too,  and  Art, 
Endowed  with  all  Heaven's  favor  could  impart, 

To  make  man  on  this  earth  content. 

But  these  from  Heaven  all  naked  came, 
How  to  conduct  them  here  unknowing, 
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Till  Poesy  relieved  their  shame, 

Comely  apparel  upon  each  bestowing. 


The  sister  Nine  did  once  propose 

To  Psyche  the  poetic  art 

With  patient  method  to  impart. 
She,  simple  soul,  preferred  her  prose  : 

Not  over  sweetly  went  her  lyre, 
E'en  in  the  fairest  summer  night ; 

But  Love  came  by  with  look  and  fire, 
And  the  whole  course  was  learned  outright. 
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EPIGRAMS.  — VENICE,  1790. 

What  if  the  quack  gain  scholars,  like  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore ?     The  sand  is 
Sand  ;  but  mine  be  the  pearl,  —  thou,  my  intelligent 
friend. 


Scholars  enough  has  the  quack,  and  he  puts  the  whole 
world  in  commotion, 
While  the  intelligent  man  counts  a  few  friends  here 
and  there. 
Pictures  of  marvellous  virtues  are  mostly  the  poorest  of 
paintings  : 
Works  of  soul  and  of  Art  never  are  there  for  the 
crowd. 


Jupiter  Pluvius,   truly   to-day   thou   art  our   good 
Demon ; 
For  a  manifold  gift  givest  thou  here  in  a  trice ;  — 
Givest  Venice  to  drink ;  to  the  country  its  green-grow- 
ing verdure ; 
Yes  —  and  for  my  little  book  givest  me  many  a  song. 
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Whether  an  Epigram's  good  or  not  1    Say,  friend,  can 
you  decide  it  1 
If  one  only  could  tell  what  were  his  meaning,  the 


Ay,  the  more  common  it  is  —  the  nearer  to  spite  and 
to  envy, 
So  much  the  readier  thou  lendest  the  poem  an  ear. 


"  Hast  seen  no  good  society  there  ?     Thy  little  book 

shows  US 

Only  clowns  and  buffoons,  all  that  is  vulgar  and  low." 

Yes,  I  have  seen  good  society  often,  if  that  you  call  good, 

which 

Never  affords  me  a  thought  for  the  least  poem  I  write. 


"  Epigrams  !    ye  are  too  bold  altogether."     Why  so  ? 
We  are  only 
Titles.     Study  the  world ;  there  the  whole  chapter  is 
found. 


Small,  with  the  rest  of  Germany's  princes,  is  certainly 
my  prince ; 
Poor  and  narrow  his  land,  little  what  he  can  com- 
mand. 
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But  if  each  one  should  apply  his  forces,  inwards  and 
outwards, 
Like  him  ;  then  what  a  feast,  German  with  Germans 
to  be  ! 
But  why  praisest  thou  him,  whose  works  and  doings 
proclaim  him  ? 
And  interested,  perhaps,  all  thy  devotion  appears : 
For  to  me  he  has  given  what  princes  seldom  secure  one, 
—  Confidence,  leisure,  esteem,  fields  too,  and  garden, 
and  house. 
No  one  have  I  to  thank  but  him ;   and  my  wants  are 
not  little,  — 
I,  who  to  prudence  and  thrift  cannot,   as  poet,  pre- 
tend. 
What  if  all  Europe  has  praised  me  ?  What  has  it  done 
for  me  ever  1 
Nothing !  I've  even  —  how  hard !  — paid  for  my  poems 
myself. 
Germany  imitates  me,  and  France,  too,  pleases  to  read 
me. 
England !  friendlily  thou  reachest  the  stranger  a  hand. 
But  how  furthers  it  me,  that  e'en  the  Chinese  at  a  dis- 
tance 
Paints,  with  anxious  hand,  Charlotte  and  Werther  on 
glass  ? 
Never  inquired  an  emperor  for  me,  and  never  a  mon- 
arch ; 
He  was  Augustus  to  me,  he  was  Maecenas  and  all. 
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Always  I  had  an  aversion  to  your  apostles  of  Free- 
dom; 
Each  but  sought  for  himself  freedom  to  do  what  he 
would. 
Wilt  thou  the  many  redeem  1    Then  dare  be  the  slave 
of  the  many. 
But  how  dangerous  that !     Wilt  thou  be  sure  of  it  ? 
Try! 


"Say  now,  do  we  not  rightly?     We  must  impose  on 
the  people. 
See,  how  untoward  they  are  !  see  them,  how  wild  and 
uncouth ! " 
Wild  and  untoward  they'll  be,  while  so  untaught  and 
imposed  on ; 
Deal  with  them  honestly  now,  and  they  are  human 
again. 


"  Sure,  those  men  are  mad,"  ye  say  of  the  noisy  de- 
claimers 
Who  are,  all  over  France,  heard  in  the  streets  and  the 
squares. 
Mad  to  me,  too,  they  seem ;  but  fools  may  utter   in 
Freedom 
Wisest  sayings,  when,  ah !    Wisdom   is   dumb  in  a 
slave. 
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Long  have  the  great  of  all   Europe  the  Frenchman's 
language  affected, 
TiOoked  with  contempt  on  a  man,  unless  it  flowed 
from  his  lips. 
Now,  all  the  people,  inflamed,  but  stammer  the  speech 
of  the  Frenchman. 
Be  not  angry,  ye  Powers  !     What  ye  desired,  comes 
to  pass. 


Tilts  the  Gondola  lightly  over  the  wave  like  a  cradle, 
And  the  chest  thereupon  me  of  a  coffin  reminds. 

Just  so  we,  twixt  cradle  and  coffin,  go  tilting  and  floating 
On  Time's  larger  canal  carelessly  on  through  our 
life. 
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FROM    THE    PROPHECIES   OF    BAKIS. 


Strange  the  Prophet's  song  may  be  ; 
Doubly  strange  is  what  we  see. 


Not  the  Future  alone  does  Bakis   announce  ;  in  the 
Present 
Much  that's  hidden  and  deep  he,  as  a  prophet,  re- 
veals. 
Here  are  divining-rods ;  but  they  point  not  themselves 
to  the  treasure ; 
Only  in  sensitive  hand  stirreth  the  marvellous  charm. 


Lonely  decks  her,  at  home,  with  silk  and  with  jewels 
the  virgin  ; 
She,  by  no  mirror  informed,  feeleth  what  robe  will 
look  best. 
Then  she  goes  forth,  and  she  looks  like  her  maid  ;  and 
but  one  of  them  all  there 
Knows  her  ;  his  welcoming  eye  gives  her  her  image 
complete. 
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Yes,  from  Jupiter  roll  ye,  mighty  destroying  billows, 
Over  bank  and  dam,  sweeping  along  with  you  all. 
One  behold  I !     He  sits  and  sings  with  his  harp  o'er  the 
ruin ; 
But  the  implacable  stream  sweeps  his  faint  numbers 
away. 


Mighty  art  thou !  and  polished,  and  fair,  and  all  to  the 
earth  bow, 
When,  with  dignified  step,  thou  in  the  market  ap- 
pear'st. 
Finally  he  has  got  by.     Then  lisps  the  inquiring  be- 
holder, 
"  When  those  fine  qualities  passed,  saw  you  Upright- 
ness with  them?" 


What  are  you  counting,  my  friend ?     "I  count  that  I 
may  make  Ten  out, 
Then  Ten  more,  and  so  on  —  Hundreds  and  Thou- 
sands at  last." 
Thou'lt  come  nearer  to  that,  if  me  thou'lt  follow. — 
"  And  how  then  ? " 
Say  to  thy  Ten,  Be  ten !     Then  will  the  Thousands 
be  thine. 
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PROVERBS. 


In  Time's  long  picture-gallery, 
Whatever 's  excellent  indeed 

Will  ever  some  one  stop  to  see, 
Retouch  its  faded  tints,  and  read. 


A  laurel  wreath  is  easier  wound, 
Than  a  worthy  head,  to  wear  it,  found. 


Do  what  is  right  in  thine  own  affair 
The  rest  will  of  itself  take  care. 


A  solid  Yes,  a  solid  No, 

I'll  welcome,  so  it  come  not  slow. 


It  were  the  greatest  misery  known, 
To  be  in  Paradise  alone. 
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I  killed  a  thousand  flies  last  niorht : 

O  * 

And  yet  one  woke  me  before  it  was  light. 


Wouldst  of  thy  worth  a  pleasant  sense  receive  ? 
Then  to  the  world  a  new  worth  thou  must  give. 


Much  to  be  pitied  is  the  man, 

Who  fails  to  do  the  thing  he  can, 

But  undertakes  what  he  was  never  made  for ; 

No  wonder,  that  his  work  gets  poorly  paid  for ! 


All's  for  the  best,  though  all 
So  doubtful  look  and  dark  ; 

And  if  the  sky  should  fall, 
'Twould  bring  us  down  a  lark. 


Ennui  's  a  bitter  root,  at  best ; 
But  many  things  it  helps  digest. 


And  when  there  comes  a  smarting  pain, 
Then  sigh  we  for  ennui  again. 
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Then  a  man  is  poor  indeed, 
When  he  couples  shame  with  need. 


"  No  !  All's  gone  wrong  with  me  to-day  !  " 
You  —  saddle  up  well,  and  gallop  away  ! 


Hast  thou  the  right  thing  done,  perchance  ? 

And  looks  thy  enemy  askance  ? 

Sooner  or  later  will  he,  I  trow, 

Do  the  same  thing,  he  knows  not  how. 


Where  like  we  to  see  presumption  shown  ? 
In  children  :  for  the  world's  their  own. 


Wilt  with  me  abide, 
Leave  thy  dog  outside. 


Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  with  death  ?    Then  why  with 

life 
Makest  thou  always  such  a  strife  ? 
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A  tender  poem,  like  a  fair  rain-bow, 
On  a  gloomy  ground  alone  will  show ; 
Hence  the  whole  poetic  brood 
Court  the  melancholy  mood. 


From  Fortune  who  the  fairest  palm  hath  won  ? 
Who  joyful  does,  enjoying  it  when  done. 


Why  are  poets  envied  so  ? 
Because  so  awkward  and  careless  they  go ; 
And  we  feel  it  a  great  restraint,  that  we 
Are  never  allowed  to  act  awkwardly. 


Wouldst  know  if  blackberries  taste  well  ? 
Ask  boys  and  blackbirds — they  can  tell. 


"Always  I  think,  Now  my  wish  is  attained  ; 

And  instantly  it  proves  not  so !  " 

If  you'll  take  life  piecemeal,  you'll  make  it  go 
But  take  it  together,  and  nought  seems  gained. 
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What  I  don't  see 
Don't  trouble  me  ; 
And  what  I  see 
Might  trouble  me, 
Did  I  not  know 
That  it  must  be  so. 


"  Say,  what  returns  for  this  thou'st  gathered  1 " 
My  arrow  flew  away  well-feathered ; 
The  heavens  stood  open  before  it  fair ; 
It  must  have  hit,  methinks,  somewhere. 


Idle  oftentimes  thou  seemest ; 
And,  for  acting,  only  dreamest ; 
Thinking  not,  although  not  talking ; 
Lying,  when  thou  shouldst  be  walking. " 

Not  so  idle  as  I  seemed  ! 
Know  ye,  then,  of  what  I  dreamed! 
I  in  purer  realms  was  flying, 
Only  left  my  bundle  lying. 


What  has  the  poor  glass  done  to  thee  ? 
Regard  not  thy  mirror  so  spitefully. 
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FROM   THE   "  ZAHME   XENIEN."1 

"  What  must  I  teach  thee  the  first  thing  1 
Off  my  own  shadow  how  to  spring. 


The  axe  resounds,  and  out  all  hatchets  start ; 
Down  falls  the  oak,  and  each  one  cuts  his  part. 


I  like  to  hear  the  young  talk  on  these  matters  ? 
The  New  rings  clear,  the  Old  but  clatters. 


If  thou  art  any  thing,  keep  still ; 

In  silence  all  will  work  out  well : 
For  one  may  place  him  where  he  will, 

The  real  man  will  always  tell. 


It  must  be  poorly  on  the  skin 
With  him  who  is  always  looking  in. 


1  See  Note  W. 
Q 
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You  would  in  what's  settled  rest : 

Inward  strife  for  me  ! 
Were  we  not  by  doubts  distressed, 

Where  were  certainty  1 


THE     FRIENDS. 

O,  come  !  no  longer  mourn  ; 
The  clouds  will  soon  be  gone, 
And  thou  wilt  feel  the  sun. 

JOB. 

My  sorrows  ye  deride  ; 
For,  when  the  fish  is  fried, 

What  helps  it  that  the  rivers  run  ? 


O'er  the  rocks  we  climb, 
Erring,  stumbling  all  the  time, 

Till  we  come  out  on  the  plain. 
But  there  it  feels  too  wide  and  broad ; 
And  soon  we  seek  the  narrow  road 

And  the  mountain  path  again. 


"  So,  thou  hast  immortality  in  mind ; 

Hast  grounds  that  will  not  let  thee  doubt  it  ? " 
The  strongest  ground  herein  I  find, 
That  we  could  never  do  without  it. 
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Were  not  the  eye  itself  a  sun, 

No  sun  for  it  could  ever  shine  : 
By  nothing  godlike  could  the  heart  be  won, 

Were  not  the  heart  itself  divine. 


There  dwells  a  life  in  every  star ; 
With  brother  spheres  it  rolls  afar 

Its  self-elected,  radiant  way. 
Still  throb  within  the  great  earth-ball 
The  forces  which  conduct  us  all 

From  day  to  night,  from  night  to  day. 


And  while  throughout  the  self-same  motion 

Repeated  on  forever  flows, 
The  thousandfold  o'er-arching  ocean 

Its  strong  embrace  around  all  throws ; 
Streams  through  all  things  the  joy  of  living ; 

The  least  star  thrilleth  fond  accord  ; 
And  all  their  crowding,  all  their  striving 

Is  endless  rest  in  God  the  Lord. 
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EPIGRAMS. 


TIME   AN   EPICURE. 


Old  Saturn  eats  his  children  up ; 

He  makes  no  conscience  of  it ; 
For  salt  or  mustard  he  don't  stop, 

His  taste  is  quite  above  it. 

And  Shakspeare's  time  was  coming  fast, 
The  way  the  rest  go,  he  must :  — 

"  Throw  him  aside ;  I'll  eat  him  last," 
Says  dainty  Polyphemus. 


THE    ORIGINAL. 

A  Quid  am  tells  me,  "  I  am  of  no  school, 

No  master  lives  to  give  me  rule  ; 

I'm  far  enough,  too,  from  well-read 

In  the  dry  learning  of  the  dead." 

Of  which,  I  take  it,  this  is  the  amount, 

"  I  am  a  fool  on  my  own  account." 


THE    GOOD. 

Let  the  God  inspire  thee  through  it ; 

Word  of  mine  would  limit  thee. 
What  thou  canst  do,  thou  wilt  do  it, 

Only  thou  must  not  ask  me. 
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LAMING. 

To  think  a  good  thought  were  surely  good, 
Were  there  not  in  the  world  such  different  blood ; 
Thy  good  thought  in  another's  veins 
Only  disputes  thee  for  thy  pains. 


SPEECH  —  COUNTER-SPEECH. 

Why  will  you  contradict  me,  sir  1 
To  speak,  is  to  begin  to  err. 


SOCIETY. 

A  quiet  scholar  made  his  retreat 
From  a  brilliant  circle  of  elite. 
They  asked,  How  were  you  edified  1 
"  Were  they  books,  I  would  not  read  them,"  he 
replied. 


NEITHER    OF    ALL. 

If  thou  become  the  slave  of  men, 
Thou'lt  meet  with  little  mercy  then ; 
If  master  thou  attain  to  be, 
Then  thou'lt  be  watched  most  jealously  ; 
If  where  thou  art  thou  choose  to  stay, 
There's  nothing  in  thee,  then  they'll  say. 
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CONDITION. 

Day  after  day  by  you  I'm  pressed 
To  give  you  counsel.     I  can  give  it 

But,  that  I  may  not  lose  my  rest, 
Promise  to  hear,  but  not  to  live  it. 


THE    BEST. 

Are  head  and  heart  confused  and  sore  1 
What  better  wouldst  thou  have  1 

Who  loves  no  more,  and  errs  no  more, 
As  well  were  in  his  grave. 


MEMENTO. 

Thou  must  not  resist  thy  Fate, 
Neither  must  thou  shun  it  blindly : 

If  thou'lt  go  and  meet  it  straight, 
'Twill  invite  thee  on  most  kindly. 


RULE    OF    LIFE. 

Wouldst  make  thy  life  go  fair  and  square  ? 

For  the  Past,  then,  thou  must  have  no  care ; 

Must  let  the  very  least  annoy  thee, 

Must  in  the  Present  still  enjoy  thee ; 

Above  all,  hate  no  human  being, 

And  all  the  Future  leave  to  the  All-Seeing. 
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THE    SAME,    ENLARGED. 

Wouldst  make  thy  life  go  fair  and  square  ? 

Thou  must  not  for  the  Past  feel  care ; 

Whatever  thy  loss,  thou  must  not  mourn  ; 

Must  ever  act  as  if  new-born. 

What  each  day  wants  of  thee,  that  ask ; 

What  each  day  tells  thee,  that  make  thy  task  ; 

With  pride  thine  own  performance  viewing, 

With  heart  to  admire  another's  doing ; 

Above  all,  hate  no  human  being, 

And  all  the  Future  leave  to  the  All-Seeing. 


Goods  gone  —  something  gone ! 

Must  bend  to  the  oar, 

And  earn  thee  some  more. 
Honor  gone  —  much  gone  ! 

Must  go  and  gain  glory  ; 

Then  the  idling  gossips  will  alter  their  story. 
Courage  gone  —  all's  gone  ! 
Better  never  have  been  born ! 


Ah,  what  shall  a  man  most  covet? 

Shall  he  stay  at  home  in  quiet  ? 
Cling  to  his  own  mood,  and  love  it? 

Or  out  in  the  wide  world  try  it  ? 
Shall  he  think  a  house  to  build  him  ? 

Or  beneath  a  tent  to  live  ? 
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Shall  he  let  the  safe  rocks  shield  him  ? 
Firmest  rocks  do  sometimes  heave. 

One  thing  will  not  do  for  all  : 
Each  one  take  what  he  can  carry, 
Each  one  see  where  he  will  tarry, 

And  who  stands,  that  he  don't  fall ! 


HINT. 

For  the  distant  still  thou  yearnest, 
And  behold  the  Good  so  near ! 

If  to  use  the  good  thou  learnest, 
Trust  thou'lt  always  find  it  here. 


EXAMPLE. 

When  I  for  lack  of  patience  sink, 
Of  patient  mother  Earth  I  think, 
Who,  they  say,  doth  daily  spin 
Round  and  round,  year  out,  year  in. 
Am  I,  then,  for  aught  else  put  here  ? 
I  follow  my  lady  Mother  dear. 


AS    THOU    ME,    SO    I    THEE. 

O  my  close,  tight-fisted  brother, 
None  will  help  thee,  —  that  believe 

For  one  hand  must  wash  the  other  ; 
He  must  give,  who  would  receive  ! 
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COMES    TIME,   COMES    COUNSEL. 

Who  through  all  depths  at  once  would  sound? 
When  the  snow  melts,  it  will  be  found. 


'Tis  all  in  vain  to  hurry  so ! 

They  're  roses,  and  they  il  surely  blow. 


TO-DAY   AND    FOREVER. 

In  vain  we  show  the  day  up  to  the  day, 

A  broken  image  in  a  broken  mirror, 
Where  each  one  fancies  his  the  only  way, 

O'erlooks  his  own,  and  checks  another's  error. 
Best  close  one's  lips,  and  empty  words  refuse, 
While  the  clear  soul  its  winged  way  pursues. 
To-day  comes  not  of  Yesterday  alone ; 
But  iEons,  ever  changing,  leave  and  take  the  throne. 
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THE  FOOL  EPILOGIZES. 

Of  good  deeds  I  have  done  somewhat ; 
Ye  take  the  praise ;  that  grieves  me  not ; 
I  live  in  faith  that,  soon  or  late, 
All  will  get  round  to  its  settled  state. 
When  they  praise  me  for  acting  a  stupid  part, 
I  laugh  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; 
When  they  scold  because  I've  done  some  good, 
I  take  it  all  in  the  coolest  mood. 
When  a  stronger  man  gives  me  a  smarting  stroke, 
I  act  as  if  'twere  done  in  joke ; 
But  if  of  my  equals  he  chance  to  be, 
I  know  how  to  strike  as  well  as  he. 
If  Fortune  lifts  me  up,  I  crow, 
And  sing,  "  In  duhi  Jubilo ; " 
If  the  wheel  come  over  and  crush  my  brain, 
I  think,  it  has  got  to  come  up  again ! 
When  the  summer  sun  shines  warm  and  clear, 
I  will  not  worry  that  winter's  near; 
And  when  white  snow-flakes  fill  the  air, 
I  think  of  the  sleigh-brides,  and  don't  despair. 
Let  me  dispose  me  as  I  will, 
The  sun  for  me  will  not  stand  still. 
And  ever  so,  from  day  to  day, 
Weareth  my  live-long  life  away. 
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The  servant,  and  his  lord  no  less, 
Must  dress  them  daily,  and  undress ; 
Whether  they  pass  for  great  or  small, 
Wake,  sleep,  drink,  eat,  they  have  to  all. 
So  I  let  nothing  trouble  me. 
Follow  the  fool,  and  you'll  wiser  be ! 
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epilogue  to  schiller's  "bell 


Joy  shall  its  first  sound  betoken, 
Joy  to  all,  and  Peace  unbroken  !  " 


And  so  it  happened !     Bells  were  gayly  ringing 
O'er  all  the  peaceful  land,  and  every  where 

New  happiness  appeared.     With  joyous  singing 
We  welcomed  home  the  youthful,  princely  pair. 

And  while  each   hour   new  throngs    and  crowds  was 
bringing, 
These  national  festivities  to  share, 

On  the  wreathed  stage  we  all,  with  cheerful  hearts, 

Brought  out  once  more  the  "Homage  of  the  Arts."  1 

A  cry  of  fear  the  midnight  hush  has  broken ; 

Heavy  and  sad  the  mournful  tones  ascend ; 
And  can  it  possibly  his  fate  betoken 

With  whose  existence  warmest  wishes  blend  ? 
Ah  !  with  what  words  shall  this  World-loss  be  spoken? 

Can  Death  have  made  of  so  much  life  an  end? 

1  See  Note  X. 
B 
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Ah !  in  our  midst  we  feel  a  frightful  rent. 
The  world  laments  him  —  shall  not  we  lament? 

For  he  was  ours.     How,  happily  surrounded, 
Each  favoring  hour  revealed  his  lofty  mind ; 

How  sometimes  grace  and  cheerfulness  abounded, 
In  mutual  talk,  with  earnestness  combined ; 

And  sometimes  daring  thought,  with  power  unbounded, 
Life's  deepest  sense,  and  highest  plan  divined,  — 

All  in  rich  fruits  of  act  and  counsel  shown :  — 

This  have  we  oft  enjoyed,  experienced,  known. 

For  he  was  ours.     And  may  that  word  of  pride 
Drown,  with  its  lofty  tone,  pain's  bitter  cry  ! 

With  us,  the  fierce  storm  over,  he  could  ride 
At  anchor,  in  safe  harbor,  fixedly. 

Yet  onward  did  his  mighty  spirit  stride 
To  Beauty,  Goodness,  Truth  —  eternally: 

And  far  behind,  in  mists  dissolving  fast, 

That  which  confines  us  all,  the  Common,  passed. 

In  that  fair  garden  chamber,  through  the  night, 
He  watches  the  lone  stars'  unearthly  ray  ; 

They  pour,  in  sympathy,  mysterious  light 
On  one  as  pure,  as  infinite  as  they. 

There,  busied  earnestly  for  our  delight, 
He  strangely  alternates  the  hours  of  day  ; 

And  welcomes  thus,  engaged  in  worthiest  toil, 

Those  darkening  hours  which  all  our  strength  despoil 

Wave  after  wave,  the  floods  of  History  rolled 
Before  his  eye,  with  all  their  good  and  ill ; 
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Earth's  mighty  conquerors  and  warriors  bold, 
Whose  armies  swept  the  world  with  reckless  will ; 

Each  act  most  good  and  high,  most  base  and  cold, 
Clearly  distinguished  with  unerring  skill ;  — 

Till  sinks  the  moon,  and,  while  the  darkness  flies, 

The  Sun  mounts  upward  through  the  Eastern,  skies. 

Burned  in  his  cheeks,  with  ever-deepening  fire, 
The  spirit's  youth,  which  never  passes  by,  — 

The  courage,  which,  though  worlds  in  hate  conspire, 
Conquers  at  last  their  dull  hostility,  — 

The  lofty  Faith,  which,  ever  mounting  higher, 
Now  presses  on,  now  waiteth  patiently, 

By  which  the  good  tends  ever  towards  his  goal, 

By  which  Day  lights  at  last  the  generous  soul. 

And  yet,  thus  skilled,  and  armed  with  learning's  wand, 

The  Drama's  laws  he  willingly  obeyed, 
And  painted  here  how  Fate,  with  iron  hand, 

Turns  the  Earth-axle  on  through  light  and  shade  ; 
And  many  a  work,  profound  and  nobly  planned, 

The  Art  and  Artist  more  illustrious  made, 
While  thus  the  flower  of  life's  best  efforts  giving, 
Yea,  life  itself,  to  this,  the  shade  of  living. 

Have  we  not  known  how  he,  with  giant  tread, 

Measured  the  mighty  round  of  thought  and  deed  ? 

With  cheerful  glance  in  that  dark  volume  read 

Of  times  and  lands,  each  Nation's  law  and  creed  ? 

Yet  have  we  seen  with  sympathy  and  dread, 
His  suffering  body  bowed,  his  spirit  bleed ; 
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Seen  in  our  midst,  in  fair  but  mournful  years, 
For  he  was  ours,  his  pangs  with  pitying  tears. 

And,  when  the  bitter  throng  of  pains  passed  over, 
And  his  bright  mind  had  momentary  peace, 

By  each  kind  art  our  friendship  could  discovei 
Him  from  the  heavy  Present  to  release, 

We  sought  to  quicken  the  fair  thoughts,  which  hover 
Round  the  sick  brain,  till  its  hot  throbbings  cease ; 

And  happy  were  we  if,  ere  evening  fell, 

A  smile  or  laugh  repaid  our  efforts  well. 

With  Life's  severest  law  too  soon  acquainted, 
For  early  death  by  early  suffering  armed, 

He  goes —  and  all  our  cup  of  joy  is  tainted  ; 
Now  that  affrights,  which  had  so  oft  alarmed. 

Yet  from  on  high,  transfigured  now  and  sainted, 
His  Essence  bends,  by  Death  untouched,  unharmed 

And  what  before  in  him  was  blamed  and  hated, 

Death  has  ennobled,  Time  has  consecrated. 

Many  there  were  who,  while  he  dwelt  on  earth, 
Hardly  due  honor  to  his  powers  would  pay, 

But  now  are  overshadowed  by  his  worth, 
Willingly  subject  to  his  magic  lay. 

Up  to  the  Highest  borne,  a  second  birth 

Links  him  with  all  the  Best  that's  passed  away. 

Then  honor  him  !     What  life  but  poorly  gave, 

An  after  world  shall  heap  above  his  grave. 

Thus  he  remains  with  us  —  remains,  though  gone  — 
For  ten  years  since  he  vanished  from  on*  «««'«  ' 
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Yet  all  by  him  first  taught,  through  him  made  known, 
The  world  receives  with  joy,  and  we  with  pride  ; 

And,  long  ago,  that  which  was  most  his  own 

Has  passed  through  countless  hearts  in  circle  wide. 

So,  like  a  comet,  vanishing  away, 

Infinite  light  he  blends  with  his  own  ray. 

J.  F.  C. 
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SCHILLER.1 


THE  FLOWERS. 


Children  of  the  sun's  new  splendor, 

Flowers  of  the  enamelled  earth, 
Born  fresh  gifts  and  joys  to  render,  — 

Nature  loved  you  at  your  birth  ! 
Broidered  rays,  a  robe,  surround  you, 
Flora  has  with  beauty  crowned  you, 

Heavenly  pomp  of  colors  bright ! 
Spring-born,  weep  for  one  thing  wanted  ; 
Soul  the  Goddess  has  not  granted  !  — 

For  yourselves  you  dwell  in  night. 

Nightingale  and  lark  are  singing 

To  you  love's  delicious  haps ; 
Tricksy  sylphids,  too,  are  flinging 

Rival  forms  into  your  laps. 
When  Dione's  daughter  moulded 
Your  arched  cups,  she  surely  folded 

Love's  own  swelling  pillow  there. 
Mourn,  ye  Spring-born,  that  forever 
Love  and  you  are  doomed  to  sever, 

And  its  bliss  you  cannot  share  ! 

1  See  Note  A. 
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But  when  mother's  words,  stern  spoken, 

Banish  me  from  Nanny's  view, 
And,  as  tender  pledge  and  token, 

I  am  seeking,  gathering  you,  — 
Life,  mind,  heart,  and  soul's  expression, 
Heralds  dumb  of  sweet-sick  passion, 

Through  you  pours  this  flame  of  mine  ; 
And  the  chief  of  heavenly  powers 
In  your  silent  leaves,  ye  flowers, 

Wraps  his  energy  divine. 


N.  L.  F. 
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TO  JOY. 

Joy,  thou  brightest  heaven-lit  spark, 

Daughter  from  the  Elysian  choir, 
On  thy  holy  ground  we  walk, 

Reeling  with  ecstatic  fire. 
Thou  canst  bind  in  one  again 

All  that  custom  tears  apart ; 
All  mankind  are  brothers,  when 

Waves  thy  soft  wing  o'er  the  heart. 

CHORUS. 

Myriads,  join  the  fond  embrace  ! 

'Tis  the  world's  inspiring  kiss  ! 

Friends,  yon  dome  of  starry  bliss 
Is  a  loving  Father's  place. 

Who  the  happy  lot  doth  share, 

Friend  to  have,  and  friend  to  be  — 
Who  a  lovely  wife  holds  dear  — 

Mingle  in  our  Jubilee  ! 
Yea  —  who  calls  one  soul  his  oicn, 

One  on  all  earth's  ample  round :  ■»— 
Who  cannot,  may  steal  alone, 

Weeping  from  our  holy  ground  ! 

CHORUS. 

Sympathy  with  blessings  crown 
All  that  in  life's  circle  are  ! 
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To  the  stars  she  leads  us,  where 
Dwells  enthroned  the  great  Unknown. 

Joy  on  every  living  thing 

Nature's  bounty  doth  bestow, 
Good  and  bad  still  welcoming ;  — 

In  her  rosy  path  they  go. 
Kisses  she  to  us  has  given, 

Wine,  and  friend  in  death  approved ;  — 
Sense  the  worm  has ;  —  but  in  heaven 

Stands  the  soul,  of  God  beloved. 

s 

CHORUS. 

Myriads,  do  ye  prostrate  fall  ? 

Feel  ye  the  Creator  near  ? 

Seek  him  in  yon  starry  sphere  : 
O'er  the  stars  he  governs  all. 

Joy  impels  the  quick  rotation, 

Sure  return  of  night  and  day ; 
Joy  's  the  main-spring  of  Creation, 

Keeping  every  wheel  in  play. 
She  draws  from  buds  the  flowerets  fair, 

Brilliant  suns  from  azure  sky, 
Rolls  the  spheres  in  trackless  air, 

Realms  unreached  by  mortal  eye. 

CHORUS. 

As  his  suns,  in  joyful  play, 
On  their  airy  circles  fly,  — 
As  the  knight  to  victory,  — 

Brothers,  speed  upon  your  way. 
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From  Truth's  burning  mirror  still 

Her  sweet  smiles  th'  inquirer  greet ; 
She  up  Virtue's  toilsome  hill 

Guides  the  weary  pilgrim's  feet ; 
On  Faith's  sunny  mountain,  wave, 

Floating  far,  her  banners  bright ; 
Through  the  rent  walls  of  the  grave 

Flits  her  form  in  angel  light. 

CHORUS. 

Patient,  then,  ye  myriads,  live  ! 

To  a  better  world  press  on ! 

Seated  on  his  starry  throne, 
God  the  rich  reward  will  give. 

For  the  Gods  what  thanks  are  meet  1 

Like  the  Gods,  then,  let  us  be  ; 
All  the  poor  and  lowly  greet 

With  the  gladsome  and  the  free ; 
Banish  vengeance  from  our  breast, 

And  forgive  our  deadliest  foe  ; 
Bid  no  anguish  mar  his  rest, 

No  consuming  tear-drops  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Be  the  world  from  sin  set  free ! 

Be  all  mutual  wrong  forgiven  ; 

Brothers,   in  that  starry  heaven 
As  we  judge,  our  doom  shall  be. 

Joy  upon  the  red  wine  dances  ; 

By  the  magic  of  the  cup 

s 
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Rage  dissolves  in  gentle  trances, 
Dead  despair  is  lifted  up. 

Brothers,  round  the  nectar  flies, 
Mounting  to  the  beaker's  edge. 

Toss  the  foam  off  to  the  skies  ! 
Our  Good  Spirit  here  we  pledge ! 

CHORUS. 

Him  the  seraphs  ever  praise, 

Him  the  stars  that  rise  and  sink. 
Drink  to  our  Good  Spirit,  drink ! 

High  to  him  our  glasses  raise! 

Spirits  firm  in  hour  of  woe  — 

Help  to  innocence  oppressed  — 
Truth  alike  to  friend  or  foe  — 

Faith  unbroken  —  wrongs  redressed 
Manly  pride  before  the  throne, 

Cost  it  fortune,  cost  it  blood  — 
Wreaths  to  just  desert  alone  — 

Downfall  to  all  Falsehood's  brood ! 

CHORUS. 

Closer  draw  the  holy  ring ! 

By  the  sparkling  wine-cup  now, 
Swear  to  keep  the  solemn  vow- 

Swear  it  by  the  heavenly  King  ! 1 

1  See  Note  B. 
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How  beautiful,  O  Man,  with  branch  of  palm, 
Thou  standest  on  the  century's  slope !  how  calm, 

How  noble  in  thy  manhood's  prime ; 
With  unsealed  Sense,  with  spirit  full  and  free, 
With  smiling  earnestness  and  still  activity, 

The  ripest  son  of  time  ; 
Free  through  thy  reason,  through  obedience  strong, 
Through  meekness  great,  and  rich  with  wealth,  which 
long 

Lay  in  thy  bosom  all  unconsciously ;  — 
Lord,  too,  of  Nature,  who  invites  thy  chains, 
Who  tasks  thy  strengtn  with  unremitted  pains, 

Till  she  shines  out  renewed,  redeemed  by  thee ! 

Drunk  with  thy  hard-won  victory, 

Forget  not  thou  to  celebrate  the  hand, 
Which  found  the  orphan  in  its  tears 

Left  lonely  on  life's  dreary  strand, 
The  prey  of  accident  and  fears,  — 

Which  early  thy  young  heart  in  silence  turned 
The  Spirit's  future  dignity  to  see, 

And  quenched  the  lusts,  that  in  thee  burned, 
Marring  thy  soul's  simplicity ;  — 

That  kindly  one,  who  taught  thy  youth 
The  lofty  duties  'mid  thy  playfulness, 

And  the  deep  mysteries  of  moral  truth 
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In  easy  riddles  suffered  thee  to  guess ;  — 

Who,  but  to  greet  him  manlier  returning, 
To  stranger  arms  her  fondest  nurseling  gave ;  — 

O  fall  not    off  from    her  —  nor,  with  degenerate 
yearning, 
Become  her  handmaids'  prosing  slave. 

In  Industry  thou'rt  mastered  by  the  bee, 
The  worm  more  Skilfulness  than  thine  hath  shown, 

Thy  Knowledge  all  high  spirits  share  with  thee ; 
But  Art,  O  Man,  hast  thou  alone. 

Only  through  Beauty's  Morning-gate 
Couldst  thou  to  Knowledge  penetrate. 
The  mind,  to  face  Truth's  higher  glances, 
Must  swim  some  time  in  Beauty's  trances. 

The  heavenly  harping  of  the  Muses, 
Whose  sweetest  trembling  through  thee  rings, 

A  higher  life  into  thy  soul  infuses, 
And  wings  it  upward  to  the  Soul  of  Things. 

The  truth,  which  had  for  centuries  to  wait,  — 

The  truth,  which  reason  had  grown  old  to  find,  — 

Lay  in  the  symbol  of  the  Fair  and  Great, 
Felt  from  the  first  by  every  child-like  mind. 

'Twas  Virtue's  beauty  made  her  honored  so  : 
A  finer  instinct  shrunk  back,  when  it  saw 
The  ugliness  of  sin,  ere  Solon  wrote  the  law, 

Forcing  the  plant  unwillingly  to  grow. 

Long  ere  the  thinker's  intellect  severe 
The  notion  of  eternal  space  could  win, 

Who  ever  gazed  up  at  yon  starry  sphere, 
That  did  not  feel  it  prophesied  within  I 
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A  glory  of  Orions  round  her  head, 

Behold  her  in  her  majesty ! 
Her  keen  glance  all  but  purer  Demons  dread. 

Consuming  where  she  looks,  she  rides  on  high, 
Above  the  stars,  upon  her  sunny  throne, 

Urania  —  the  stately,  the  severe  ! 
But  she  has  laid  aside  her  blazing  crown, 

And  stands  —  in  Beauty's  form  —  before  us  here. 
She  puts  on  loveliness'  enchanted  belt, 

Becomes  a  child,  is  hailed  by  simplest  youth. 
What  here  as  Beauty  we  have  felt, 

Shall  one  day  come  to  us  again  as  Truth. 

When  the  Creator  from  before  his  face 

Drove  man  into  mortality's  dark  night, 
And  on  the  senses'  dull  path  bade  him  trace 

His  slow  way  back  again  to  light ;  — 
When  all  th'  Immortals  turned  them  from  him ;  —  when 

Was  none  to  pity  his  sad  lot  but  she,  — 
She  turned  not  from  him,  but  with  exiled  men 

Magnanimously  chose  mortality. 
Here  round  him  still,  with  unaspiring  flight, 

She  ever  hovers  near  this  sensual  ball ; 
Here  paints  in  loveliest,  fascinating  light 

Elysium  on  his  prison  wall. 

While  in  the  soft  arms  of  this  gentle  nurse 
Mankind  lay  smiling  in  its  infant  dream, 
No  '  holy  wars '  spread  persecuting  flame, 

No  blood  of  innocents  drew  down  the  curse. 

The  heart  that's  led  by  the  soft  bands  of  Beauty, 

Scorns  to  require  the  narrow  thought  of  Duty ; 

S2 
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Her  path  of  light  pursues  its  lovelier  winding, 

Its  way  unconsciously  to  Virtue  finding 

The  souls  to  her  chaste  service  given 

No  baser  instincts  tempt,  no  terrors  blight ; 

A  holy  influence,  a  breath  from  heaven, 
Lifts  them  into  the  spirit-realm  of  light, 
To  dwell  in  Freedom,  sweetest,  earliest  right. 

O  happy  ye  —  of  millions  the  few  — 
Whom  she  hath  blessed,  her  holy  work  to  do; 
Within  whose  breast  she  deigns  to  set  her  throne, 
And  through  whose  lips  she  makes  her  mandates  known  ; 
Who,  ever  watchful,  tend  her  holy  altars, 
Whose  bright  up-streaming  flame  ne'er  falters. 
Your  eyes  alone  her  unveiled  beauties  see ; 
Ye  wait  on  her,  a  choice  fraternity ! 
Enjoy  ye,  then,  the  honorable  place, 
To  which  high  Order  lifts  you  here! 
.In  the  exalted  spirit-sphere 
Ye  ever  were  the  foremost  of  the  race ! 

Till  ye  the  charm  of  symmetry  had  found, 

Whose  law  all  beings  joyfully  obey,  — 
A  boundless,  shapeless  pile,  on  night's  black  ground, 

Looming  before  him,  lit  with  dull,  dim  ray, — 
A  host  of  shapes  most  contradictory, 

Which  held  his  soul  in  bondage  ;   which,  untamed, 
Unsocial ized,  and  rude  as  he, 

At  him  their  thousand  forces  aimed, 
—  So  stood  Creation  to  the  wild  man's  eye. 
Blind  slave  to  appetite's  control, 

With  mere  appearances  employed, 
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He  let  fair  Nature's  quickening  soul 
Escape  him  all  unfelt  and  unenjoyed. 

But  well  ye  caught,  as  she  flew  past, 

The  neighborly  shadows  which  she  cast, 

With  nicer  sense,  with  gentler  hand, 

And  learned  to  wed  them  in  harmonious  band. 

Your  swimming  eyes  with  wonder  glowed 

To  see  the  slender  cedar's  graceful  frame, 

And  how  the  flashing  crystal  stream 
Once  more  the  dancing  image  showed. 
How  could  ye  to  the  lovely  wink  be  blind 

Which  helpful  Nature,  as  she  passed  you,  gave  1 
Art,  stealthy  copyist,  kept  close  behind, 

And  traced  the  form  that  floated  on  the  wave. 
Renouncing  her  essential  state, 

A  phantom  of  herself,  a  dream, 

She  threw  herself  into  the  silver  stream, 
A  willing  victim  at  her  robber's  feet. 
Then  woke  the  plastic  impulse  in  your  bosom  warm. 

Too  noble  not  to  let  yourselves  be  taught, 
In  sand  or  clay  ye  modelled  the  fair  form, 

And  in  rude  outlines  its  expression  caught. 
So  sprang  the  first  creation  from  your  breast ;  — 
Sweet  sense  of  power !  once  woke,  it  knew  no  rest. 

Surprised  by  your  inquisitive  arts, 

And  long  'neath  watchful  eyes  surveyed, 
The  forms  at  length  confidingly  betrayed 

The  Talisman  by  which  they  won  all  hearts. 

Ye  found  the  wonder-working  laws, 

Perceived  each  hidden  charm,  and  learned  its  cause, 
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And  all  these  treasures,  with  inventive  mind, 
In  the  fair  works  of  your  own  hand  combined. 
The  Obelisk  arose,  the  Pyramid, 

The  Herma  too,  and  graceful  shaft  erelong  ; 
The  woodland  melody  breathed  forth  from  shepherd's 
reed, 

And  deeds  of  heroes  lived  in  song. 

The  choosing  of  a  lily  or  a  rose, 

With  skilful  choice  into  a  nosegay  bound,  — 
So  the  first  form  of  Art  from  Nature  rose ; 

Then  nosegays  into  wreaths  were  wound, 
And  so  a  second  loftier  Art  began 
From  the  creative  hand  of  man. 
The  child  of  Beauty,  all  complete  alone, 

From  your  still-shaping  hand  goes  forth, 
But  to  a  new  idea  must  yield  the  crown, 

As  soon  as  realized  on  earth. 
The  column  must  proportion's  law  obey, 

And  to  the  sister  group  its  graces  lend ; 

The  hero  in  the  host  of  heroes  blend, 
And  Homer's  harp  begins  the  Epic  lay. 

Barbarian  hordes  came  down  ;  but  stayed  their  hands 

These  novel  miracles  of  Art  to  scan. 
"  See,"  shouted  the  surprised,  delighted  bands, 

"  See  here!  all  this  was  done  by  man  !  " 
In  social  pairs,  with  spirits  light, 

They  danced  to  the  old  minstrel's  lyre, 
Whose  song,  of  Titans,  and  of  giants'  fight, 

And  lion-killers,  set  them  all  on  fire ; 
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The  lofty,  soul-inspiring  strain 

Made  heroes  of  them  all  again. 

Then  learned  the  soul  its  inward  treasures, 

Those  calmer  joys  of  thought,  to  cherish, 
Sweeter  than  wild  consuming  pleasures, 

Which  with  the  first  enjoyment  perish. 

Now,  shaking  off  its  sensual  sleep, 

The  soul  could  breathe  a  freer  air  ; 

By  you  unchained,  the  slave  of  care 
Into  the  lap  of  Joy  could  leap. 
The  narrow  limits  of  the  beast  gave  way, 
And  Manhood  shone  on  the  clear  brow,  like  Day ; 
And  Thought,  high  stranger,  from  the  wondering  brain 
Sprang  forth,  and  claimed  his  right  to  reign. 
So  man  stood  forth,  and  to  the  stars  on  high 

Displayed  his  kingly  countenance ; 
And  to  the  sunlight  his  full,  speaking  eye 

Gave  back  a  grateful  glance. 
Upon  his  cheek  there  bloomed  a  smile ; 
His  voice's  soul-full  play  the  while 

In  melody  flowed  forth ; 
His  moist  eye  swam  with  feelings  fond  ; 
And  Grace  and  Humor,  in  harmonious  bond, 

To  every  word  gave  worth. 

Sunk  in  the  groveling  instincts  of  the  worm, 

The  haggard  prey  of  appetite's  unrest, 
Yet  ye  discerned  the  nobler  germ 

Of  spirit's  love  within  his  breast; 
And,*that  it  lay  not  hidden  long, 
He  thanks  the  first  rude  shepherd's  song. 
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Ennobled  to  poetic  thought, 
Shamed  passion  softer  utterance  sought ; 
Sweet  from  the  lips  in  song  it  flowed ; 
The  moistened  cheeks  expressive  glowed  ; 
And  growing  fondness  plainly  said 
That  here  were  spirits  deeply  wed. 

The  wise  man's  wisest,  and  the  strong  man's  might, 

And  all  ye  knew  of  nobleness  or  grace, 

Ye  moulded  in  one  heavenly  face, 
And  set  it  in  a  glory  bright. 
Man  shrunk  from  the  unknown,  but  fondly  turned 

His  own  ideal  thus  portrayed  to  see  ; 
And  many  a  hero's  bosom  burned 

More  like  that  lofty  one  to  be. 
The  arch-type  of  all  beauty  ye  first  sought, 
Its  first  faint  echo  ye  in  nature  caught. 

The  passions  riot  unconfined, 

Chance  wantons  in  capricious  play, 
Duty  and  Instinct  both  are  blind, 
Till  ye  with  your  true  feeling  find, 

And  show  them  each  its  destined  way. 
If  Nature  on  her  grand  career 

At  distance  shows  effect  from  cause ; 

They  in  the  song's,  the  drama's  laws 
Members  of  one  fair  whole  appear. 
The  murderer,  where  none  suspect  him, 
Hears  the  dread  Furies,  and  his  fears  detect  him;  — 

He  from  their  chant  the  damning  sentence  draws. 
Long  ere  the  wise  men  ventured  to  decide, 
An  Iliad  the  knot  of  Fate  untied 
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In  presence  of  an  infant  world ; 

And  mimic  life,  on  Thespis'  car  unfurled, 

Sent  out  a  keen  prophetic  glance 

Far  forward  through  this  world  of  chance. 

But  the  great  world  too  slowly  reached 
The  even  rule  ye  loved  and  preached. 

For  since  stern  Fate  had  chosen  you 
As  witnesses  of  its  dark  plot,  but  ne'er 

Before  your  eyes  the  riddle  would  undo, 
Life  often  plunged  into  despair, 

Before  its  glorious  end  it  knew.  — 
Then  ye  sent  forth,  ye,  of  your  own  bold  might, 
Your  bow  of  promise  through  the  Future's  night, 

And,  fearless,  followed  your  sublime  Idea 
Under  Avernus'  gloomy  wave, 

And  found  the  life,  that  had  escaped  you  here. 
More  beautiful  beyond  the  grave. 

Then,  leaning  upon  Castor,  torch  reversed, 
A  blooming  Pollux'  form  was  seen ; 

The  full  moon's  shadow,  while  the  new  moon  first 
Shows  forth  an  edge  of  silvery  sheen. 

But  higher  still,  to  ever  higher  heights, 
The  plastic  genius  winged  its  daring  flights ; 
Creations  from  creations  see  already  rise, 
And  harmony  from  harmonies. 
What  here  delights  the  drunken  eye,  alone, 

There  to  a  loftier  beauty  its  own  beauty  lends ; 
The  charm,  with  which  this  wood-nymph  shone, 

Now  in  a  godlike  Pallas  softly  blends ; 
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The  strength,  which  in  the  wrestler's  muscle  strove, 
Must  now  repose  in  the  calm  grandeur  of  the  God ; 

And,  wonder  of  his  time,  proud,  sculptured  Jove 
In  his  high  temple  at  Olympia  nod. 

The  world,  renewed  by  labor's  change,  — 

The  heart  of  man,  wherein,  in  turn, 

All  hot,  conflicting  passions  burn,  — 
Enlarge  your  Art's  creative  range. 
Man,  far  advanced,  on  ever-soaring  wing, 

With  grateful  feeling  carries  with  him  Art ; 
And  so  from  Nature's  soil,  enriched,  there  spring 

New  worlds  of  beauty  to  refresh  the  heart. 
The  boundaries  of  Knowledge  disappear  ; 

By  your  light  victories  kept  in  action, 

Chasing  a  fleetincr  satisfaction 

Through  the  whole  world  of  beauteous  forms,  the  soul 

Sets  farther  forward  Nature's  goal, 
And  speeds  her  on  her  dim  career. 

He  weighs  her  now  with  weights  of  man's  device ; 
Metes  her  with  measures  which  from  her  he  draws ; 
With  truer  insight,  judged  by  Beauty's  laws, 

He  must  behold  her  pass  before  his  eyes. 
In  self-renewing  youthfulness  of  soul, 

He  lends  the  spheres  his  harmony ; 
And  if  he  praise  the  world's  great  whole, 

'Tis  that  he  feels  its  symmetry. 

And  now,  in  all  that  round  him  lives, 

To  him  a  fair  proportion  speaks ; 
Beauty  her  girdle  of  all  colors  weaves 

Into  whatever  path  he  seeks ; 
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And,  with  your  glorious  works  before  him, 
Perfection's  self,  blest  fancy,  hovers  o'er  him. 
Where  frank-voiced  Joy  darts  off  to  recreation, 

Where  silent  Sorrow  shrinks  away  from  light, 
Where  lingers  thoughtfully  pale  Contemplation, 

Where  weeping  Misery  meets  his  sight, 
Where  thousand  terrors  crowd  around  his  way,  — 

Follows  a  stream  of  harmony  divine  : 
He  sees  the  Goddesses  —  the  Graces  —  play, 

And  strives  his  inmost  feelings  to  refine, 

That  he  that  lovely  company  may  join. 
Soft  as  the  lines  to  beauteous  curves  still  tending, 

Soft  as  appearances,  which  never  stay, 
[n  yielding  outlines,  undulating,  blending,  — 

So  flows  his  life's  light  breath  away. 
His  soul  dissolves  in  a  harmonious  ocean, 

Which  round  his  sense  its  gladdening  billows  flings ; 
And  every  thought,  in  hushed,  entranced  devotion, 

To  all-pervading  Cytherea  clings. 
At  one,  in  highest  sense,  with  Destiny, 

He  on  the  Graces'  quiet  strength  reposes, 

And  to  the  arrow  his  full  breast  exposes 
From  the  mild  bow  of  great  Necessity. 

Hail !  favored  confidants  of  Harmony  thrice  blessed, 
Cheering  each  other  on  through  life  to  heaven  ! 

The  noblest  ye,  the  dearest  and  the  best, 

Which  she  —  which  life  to  us  —  for  life  —  hath  given ! 

That  man,  made  free,  to  Duty  now  gives  heed, 

And  loves  the  chains  which  safely  lead  ; 

That  Accident  shakes  over  him  no  more 

The  iron  sceptre  of  its  power,  — 
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This  thanks  you  —  this,  the  glory  of  your  Art, 
The  high  reward  ye  carry  in  your  heart. 
That  round  the  cup  of  Freedom  run 

The  Gods  of  joy,  in  groups  grotesquely  traced, 
And  loveliest  dreams,  fantastically  spun, 

Be  ye  for  that  with  warmest  love  embraced  ! 

The  all-pervading,  all-adorning  Soul,  — 

Who  veils  Necessity  in  graceful  forms,  — 

Who  bids  his  skies,  his  stars,  with  all  their  charms 
Hang  o'er  our  life,  and  makes  its  beauty  whole,  — 
Who,  while  he  strikes  us  down  with  fear, 

Exalts  us  by  sublimity, 
And  makes  destruction  beautiful  appear ; 

—  O,  like  that  mighty  Artist  strive  to  be. 
As,  on  the  glassy  brook  revealed, 

The  motley  banks  dance  playfully, 
The  evening  red,  the  flowery  field;  — 
So  shimmers  o'er  our  barren  life 

The  airy  world  of  Poesy. 
Ye  to  our  timid  eyes  have  shown 
In  bridal  garb  the  dread  Unknown, 

The  unrelenting  Sisters  three ; 
And,  as  your  urns  our  ashes  screen, 
So  deck  ye  with  fair  magic  sheen 

Pale  Sorrow's  shuddering  company. 
Adown  long  centuries  my  look  I  carry, 

O'er  dim  Antiquity  in  haste  :  — 
How  smiles  Humanity  where'er  ye  tarry  ! 

Behind  you  what  a  dreary  waste ! 
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On  flighty  pinion  once  it  rose 

From  your  creative  hands  in  its  full  prime; 
Then  in  your  arms  again  it  sought  repose, 

When,  by  the  silent  victory  of  time, 
All  bloom  of  life  had  fled  the  cheek, 
All  strength  the  limbs,  and  mournfully  and  weak, 
The  vigor  of  his  step  unnerved, 
Over  his  staff  the  tottering  old  man  curved. 
Then  ye  from  the  fresh  fountain  offered  first 
The  living  waters  to  the  soul  athirst. 
Twice  did  old  Time  his  long-lost  youth  renew, 
Twice  from  the  seeds  thus  sown  by  you. 

Driven  out  by  barbarous  hordes,  in  haste 

Ye  snatched  the  last  half-smothered  brand 
From  the  polluted  altars  of  the  East, 

And  brought  it  to  the  Western  land. 
Then  stood  the  exile,  lovelier  to  view, 

The  fresh  young  Day,  new  risen  in  the  West; 

And  on  Hesperian  fields,  more  amply  blessed, 
Once  more  the  blossoms  of  Ionia  grew. 
More  genial  Nature  flung  across  all  souls 

From  her  soft  mirror  a  reflection  bright ; 

And  the  great  Goddess  of  the  Light 
In  all  her  splendor  shone  in  cultured  souls. 
O,  then  they  saw  the  chains  from  millions  fall ; 

Then  over  slaves  first  spake  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
Then,  brotherlike,  in  peace  dwelt  all ; 

So  its  mild  growth  the  younger  race  began. 
Inly  with  lofty  joy  elated, 

Ye  smiled  to  see  the  happiness  ye'd  given, 
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And  'neath  the  veil  of  Modesty  retreated. 
Your  silent  merit  was  your  heaven. 

If  on  the  path  of  Thought,  that  freely  spreads  before  him. 

The  inquirer  now  with  bold  success  sweeps  on, 
And,  drunk  with  Paeans  shouted  o'er  him, 

Puts  forth  an  eager  hand  to  seize  the  crown  ;  — 
If  then  he  thinks  to  let  his  noble  guide, 

Pleased  with  a  hireling's  mean  reward,  depart, 
Erect  the  first  slave's  office  close  beside 

The  ideal,  dream-discovered  throne  of  Art;  — 
Forgive  him  still  —  for  over  you 
Perfections  crown  hangs  fall  in  view. 
With  you,  the  earliest  plant  of  Spring, 

Nature  to  form  the  tender  soul  began ; 
With  you,  rich  Autumn's  wreath,  shall  Nature  bring 

To  a  glad  close  her  slowly-cherished  plan. 

From  clay  and  stone  the  first  Art  humbly  rose ; 
With  still  advances  conquering  it  goes 

The  soul's  unmeasured  empire  through; 
And  what  discoverers  have  sought 
And  won  within  the  land  of  Thought, 

They  have  discovered,  won  it  all  for  you. 
The  treasures,  which  the  thinker  has  amassed, 

First  in  your  arms  shall  warm  his  heart, 
When  his  cold  Science,  ripened  into  Beauty,  shall  at  last 

Become  ennobled  to  a  work  of  Art,  — 
When  he  upon  a  hill  with  you  shall  go, 
And  to  his  eye,  in  the  mild  evening-glow, 
The  valley-picture  paint  itself  below. 
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The  richer  ye  his  quick  look  satisfy, 

The  loftier  the  spheres,  through  which  ye  tempt  his 
soul, 
As  by  a  magic  spell,  to  fly, 

And  lose  itself  with  rapture  in  the  whole ; 
The  wider  every  thought  and  feeling 
Opens  to  the  softly  stealing 
Melodies,  in  mingling  play, 
And  beauty  streaming  in  like  Day  — 
The  clearer  order  will  he  see 
In  forms  no  longer  strewed  promiscuously, 
But  blending  in  a  world's  harmonious  plan, 
That  answers  sweetly  to  the  soul  of  man ; 

The  lovelier  secrets  will  he  draw  from  night ; 
The  richer  grow  the  world,  with  which  he  grows, 
The  broader  stream  the  sea,  with  which  he  flows ; 

The  weaker  seem  old  Destiny's  blind  might ; 
The  higher  strive  his  yearning  heart  above  ; 
The  smaller  he  become,  while  greater  grows  his  love. 

So  lead  him,  imperceptibly, 
Through  ever  purer  tones,  and  purer  forms, 
Through  ever  higher  heights,  and  fairer  charms, 

Up  the  steep  blossom-path  of  Poesy  — 
Till,  on  time's  ripest  elevation, 
Yet  one  more  happy  inspiration, 
One  poet-flight  of  the  last  Era's  youth, 
And  —  he  will  glide  into  the  arms  of  Truth. 

She  herself,  soft  Cypria, 

Illumined  with  her  fiery  crown, 

Stands  before  her  full-grown  son, 
Unveiled  now  —  as  Urania  ; 
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So  much  the  sooner  found,  the  manlier, 

The  more  refined  he  fled  from  her ! 
Such  was  Ulysses'  noble  son's  surprise, 
When  his  good  Mentor  stood  before  his  eyes 
As  high  Minerva,  dropping  her  disguise. 

The  dignity  of  Man 

Into  your  hands  is  given ; 
O,  keep  it  well ! 

With  you  it  sinks,  or  lifts  itself  to  heaven ! 
The  poet's  holy  spell 
But  serves  a  world's  well-ordered  plan ; 

Soft  may  it  lead  unto  the  sea 

Of  the  great  Harmony ! 

Let  earnest  Truth,  if  her  own  age  reject  her, 
Seek  rest  in  Song;  —  the  Muses  shall  protect  her 

Then  shall  she  meet  the  unbelieving  sneer 
With  glance,  whence  guilty  spirits  quail, 
More  terrible  in  Beauty's  veil ; 
Then  shall  she  stand  up  in  the  might  of  Song, 
And  with  avenging  trumpet,  shout  her  wrong 

Into  her  persecutor's  coward  ear. 

The  freest  Mother's  free-born  sons, 

Wing  yourselves  upward,  with  undazzled  gaze, 

To  highest  Beauty's  throne  of  rays ! 
Ye  need  not  woo  for  other  crowns  ; 
The  Sisters,  who  escape  you  here,  have  ever  dwelt 

Around  the  Mother's  lap,  and  there  shall  welcome  you. 
What  gentle  souls  as  Beautiful  have  felt, 

That  must  be  Excellent  and  Perfect  too. 
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On  bold  wing  seek  a  loftier  sphere 
Above  your  narrow  time-career, 
That  on  your  mirror  clear  may  dawn 
From  far  the  coming  century's  morn. 
O'er  all  the  thousand  winding  ways 

Of  rich  Variety 
Meet  ye  at  last  with  glad  embrace 

Round  the  high  throne  of  Unity  \ 
As  into  seven  softer  hues 

Shivers  the  silvery  beam  of  light  ; 
As  all  the  seven  rainbow  hues 

Run  back  into  the  dazzling  white ; 
So  round  the  swimming  eyes  of  youth 

With  all  your  glancing  witcheries  play ; 
So  flow  into  one  bond  of  Truth, 

Into  one  stream  of  perfect  Day 
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LONGINGS. 

From  this  valley's  gloomy  hollow, 

Where  the  chilling  vapors  rest, 
Could  I  find  a  path  to  follow, 

Ah,  how  glad  I  were,  and  blest ! 
Yonder  swell  the  hills  in  brightness, 

Green  with  ever-youthful  spring  : 
Soon  I'd  tread  their  slopes  with  lightness, 

Could  I  mount  on  soaring  wing. 

Harmonies,  melodious  blending, 

There  are  breathing  heavenly  calm ; 
Gentle  breezes  hither  wending 

Waft  the  fragrancy  of  balm. 
Golden  fruitage  there  is  glowing, 

Hidden  half  in  leafy  gloom  ; 
Richest  flowers,  sweetly  blowing, 

Dread  no  frost  to  rob  their  bloom. 

O,  how  sweet  forever  straying 

In  the  sun's  unclouded  light, 
Purest  gales  around  me  playing, 

Fanning  fresh  from  every  height  I 
But,  alas !  the  swollen  torrent 

Roars  with  foaming  might  along, 
And  its  angry,  whirling  current 

Soon  would  whelm  the  swimmer  strong. 
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See !  yon  drifting  bark  is  nearing ; 

But,  alas  !  the  helmsman  fails  ! 
Cheerly  in,  though,  nothing  fearing ; 

Blessed  souls  will  swell  the  sails ; 
Summon  all  thy  faith  and  daring : 

Heaven  will  pledge  no  helping  hand  ; 
Trust  some  wondrous  angel's  bearing 

Thee  to  yon  bright  Wonder-land  ! 

W.  H.  C. 
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THE  PILGRIM. 

Life's  first  beams  were  bright  around  me, 

When  I  left  my  father's  cot, 
Breaking  every  tie  that  bound  me 

To  that  dear  and  hallowed  spot. 

Childish  hopes  and  youthful  pleasures, 
Freely  I  renounced  them  all ; 

Went  in  quest  of  nobler  treasures, 
Trusting  to  a  higher  call. 

For  to  me  a  voice  had  spoken, 

And  a  Spirit  seemed  to  say, 
Wander  forth  ;  the  path  is  broken  ; 

Yonder,  eastward  lies  thy  way. 

Rest  not  till  a  golden  portal 

Thou  hast  reached ;  —  there  enter  in  ; 
And  what  thou  hast  prized  as  mortal, 

There,  immortal  life  shall  win. 

Evening  came,  and  morn  succeeded  ; 

On  I  sped,  and  never  tired ; 
Cold,  nor  heat,  nor  storm  I  heeded  ; 

Boundless  hope  my  soul  inspired. 
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Giant  cliffs  rose  up  before  me ; 

Horrid  wilds  around  me  lay  ; 
O'er  the  cliffs  my  spirit  bore  me ; 

Through  the  wilds  I  forced  my  way. 

Came  to  where  a  mighty  river 

Eastward  rolled  its  sullen  tide; 
Forth  I  launched  with  bold  endeavor,  — 

"  Pilgrim  stream,  be  thou  my  guide  !  " 

It  hath  brought  me  to  the  ocean : 

Now,  upon  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
Where's  the  land  of  my  devotion? 

What  I  seek  seems  still  to  flee. 

Woe  is  me  !  no  path  leads  thither ; 

Earth's  horizons  still  retreat  ; 
Yonder  never  will  come  hither, 

Sea  and  sky  will  never  meet ! 

F.  H.  H. 
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And  wilt  thou,  fond  deceiver,  leave  me 

With  scenes  that  smiled  in  fancy's  eye, 
With  all  that  once  could  glad  or  grieve  me, 

With  all  inexorably  fly  1 
Can  nought  delay  thy  rapid  motion  ? 

Can  nought  life's  golden  season  save? 
'Tis  vain  ;  eternity's  vast  ocean 

Receives  the  streamlet's  hastening  wave. 

The  dazzling  light  has  long  been  spent, 

Which  round  the  paths  of  childhood  shone ; 
The  chains  of  fancy  all  are  rent, 

And  all  her  fair  creations  flown 
The  pleasing  faith  has  passed  away 

In  beings,  which  my  visions  bore ; 
Reality  has  made  its  prey 

Of  what  seemed  beautiful  before. 

As  once,  with  vehement  desire, 

Pygmalion  held  in  warm  embrace 
The  statue,  till  sensation's  fire 

Glowed  in  the  marble's  kindling  face, — 
I  threw  the  arms  of  youthful  love 

Round  Nature,  till  I  too  was  blest, 
Till  she  began  to  breathe,  to  move, 

To  live  on  my  poetic  breast. 
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The  world,  awakening,  shared  my  bliss ; 

For  me  the  dumb  possessed  a  voice, 
Learned  to  return  me  love's  warm  kiss, 

Feel  my  heart's  music,  and  rejoice. 
Then  lived  to  me  the  tree,  the  rose ; 

Then  sang  the  fountain's  silver  fall ; 
And  things,  that  spiritless  repose, 

Echoed  with  joy  my  spirit's  call. 

Itself  a  world,  the  narrow  breast 

Aspired  with  strong,  resistless  force, 
To  act  and  speak,  and  onward  pressed 

To  join  in  life's  exciting  course. 
While  in  the  bud  it  lay  concealed, 

The  world  appeared  a  boundless  scene. 
What  have  the  opening  leaves  revealed? 

How  little  !  and  that  little  mean  ! 

By  daring  mind  endued  with  wings, 

Blest  by  his  visions  false  but  gay, 
Untamed  by  anxious  care,  how  springs 

The  youth  along  existence'  way  ! 
There's  nought  so  lofty,  nought  so  far, 

To  which  his  wishes  may  not  rise ; 
E'en  to  the  heaven's  remotest  star, 

On  wings  of  bold  design  he  flies. 

How  swiftly  was  I  borne  along ! 

And,  happy,  feared  nor  toil  nor  care; 

And  still  with  winning  grace  the  throng 

Before  me  danced  of  forms  of  air ; 
u 
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Love,  with  sweet  looks,  that  ne'er  could  frown  ; 

Joy,  with  his  golden  garlands  bright; 
Glory,  adorned  with  starry  crown ; 

And  Truth,  that  blazed  in  solar  light. 

But,  ah  !  how  soon  these  guardians  flew 

Far  from  my  side,  ere  life's  mid-day  ; 
The  airy  band  became  untrue, 

And  one  by  one  they  passed  away. 
His  rapid  pinions  Joy  extended  ; 

The  wells  of  knowledge  still  were  dry ; 
Doubt's  heavy  clouds  round  Truth  ascended, 

And  hid  her  light  from  mortal  eye. 

I  saw,  too,  Glory's  holy  flowers 

Round  common  brows  profanely  twined ; 
And,  Love,  how  swiftly  flew  thy  hours ! 

How  soon  I  left  thy  spring  behind ! 
Still  and  more  still  the  scene  became ; 

More  lonely  seemed  the  rugged  way  ; 
And  dying  hope  a  pallid  flame 

Scarce  threw  across  the  darksome  way. 

Of  all  that  gay  and  noisy  crowd, 

Will  none  with  faithful  fondness  wait, 
To  raise  me  when  by  sorrow  bowed, 

And  follow  me  to  death's  dark  gate  ? 
O  Friendship  !  thou  my  age  shalt  brighten ; 

Thou,  who  dost  heal  our  every  wound  ; 
With  love  the  toils  of  life  dost  lighten ; 

Thou,  whom  I  early  sought  and  found. 
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And  thou,  whose  spell  like  hers  can  charm 

The  spirit's  storms,  beloved  Employ ; 
Thou,  who  with  strong,  unwearied  arm, 

Dost  slowly  raise,  but  ne'er  destroy ; 
The  building  of  eternity 

Thy  hand  with  patient  toil  uprears, 
And  pays  the  debt,  before  we  die, 

Of  minutes,  seasons,  days,  and  years. 

G.  B. 
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DITHYRAMBIC 

Never,  believe  me, 
Appear  the  Divine  ones, 
Never  alone. 
Scarce  have  I  Bacchus,  the  wakener  of  joy, 
But  Love  is  there  also,  the  laughing  young  boy 
Phcebus,  the  Lordly,  consents  to  make  one. 
They're  coming,  they're  near  us, 

The  Deities  all, 
With  Gods  is  now  filling 
The  poor  earthly  hall. 

Say,  how  can  I  take, 
Child  of  the  earth  here, 
Guests  from  on  high  ? 
Grant  me,  like  you,  ye  Gods,  deathless  to  live ! 
What  offering  for  you  hath  a  mortal  to  give  ? 
Up  to  Olympus,  O,  help  me  to  fly ! 
Joy  dwells  only 

Where  Deities  sup  : 
O,  fill  me  the  nectar, 
O,  reach  me  the  cup  ! 

Reach  him  the  cup ! 
Pour  for  the  bard, 
Hebe,  pour  free ! 
Sprinkle  his  eye-sight  with  heaven's  bedewing, 
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That  the  Styx,  the  detested,  he  may  not  be  viewing, 
But  one  of  our  own  may  suppose  him  to  be  ! 
It  gushes,  it  sparkles, 

The  fount  of  the  skies  ! 
How  peaceful  the  bosom ! 
How  radiant  the  eyes ! 

N.  L.  F. 
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INDIAN  DEATH  SONG. 

On  the  mat  he's  sitting  there  : 

See !  he  sits  upright, 
With  the  same  look  that  he  ware 

When  he  saw  the  light. 

But  where/now  the  hand's  clinched  weight? 

Where  the  breath  he  drew, 
That  to  the  Great  Spirit  late 

Forth  the  pipe-smoke  blew  ? 

Where  the  eyes,  that,  falcon-keen, 

Marked  the  rein-deer  pass, 
By  the  dew  upon  the  green, 

By  the  waving  grass  ? 

Tliese  the  limbs,  that,  unconfined, 

Bounded  through  the  snow, 
Like  the  stag  that's  twenty-tyned, 

Like  the  mountain  roe  ! 

These  the  arms,  that,  stout  and  tense, 

Did  the  bow-string  twang  ! 
See,  the  life  is  parted  hence  ! 

See,  how  loose  they  hang ! 

Well  for  him  !  he's  gone  his  ways 
Where  are  no  more  snows  : 
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Where  the  fields  are  decked  with  maize, 
That  implanted  grows  ;  — 

Where  with  beasts  of  chase  each  wood, 

Where  with  birds  each  tree, 
Where  with  fish  is  every  flood 

Stocked  full  pleasantly. 

He  above  with  spirits  feeds ;  — 

We,  alone  and  dim, 
Left  to  celebrate  his  deeds, 

And  to  bury  him. 

Bring  the  last  sad  offerings  hither  ! 

Chant  the  death  lament ! 
All  inter  with  him  together, 

That  can  him  content. 

'Neath  his  head  the  hatchet  hide, 

That  he  swung  so  strong ; 
And  the  bear's  ham  set  beside,  — 

For  the  way  is  long  ;  — 

Then  the  knife,  —  sharp  let  it  be,  — 

That  from  foeman's  crown, 
Quick,  with  dexterous  cuts  but  three, 

Skin  and  tuft  brought  down;  — 

Paints,  to  smear  his  frame  about, 

Set  within  his  hand, 
That  he  redly  may  shine  out 

In  the  spirits'  land. 

N.  L.  P. 
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THE  FEAST  OF   VICTOEY. 

Priam's  massy  towers  were  sunken, 

Troy  in  dust  and  ruin  lay, 
And  the  Greeks,  with  victory  drunken, 

Bearing  their  rich  spoils  away, 
On  their  high-built  ships  were  seated, 

By  the  Hellespontic  strand, 
With  the  joyful  hope  elated 

Soon  to  see  their  own  Greek  land. 
Swell  aloft  the  joyful  chorus  ! 
To  our  fathers'  sweet  fireside 
Soon  our  gallant  ships  will  ride ; 
Soon  sweet  home  will  smile  before  us. 

And,  in  mournful  ranks,  all  sobbing 

Sat  the  Trojan  women  there, 
Beat  their  breasts,  with  anguish  throbbing, 

Pallid,  with  dishevelled  hair  ; 
In  the  joy-shout  rising  o'er  them 

Mingling  still  their  song  of  woe, 
Weeping  at  the  fate,  which  bore  them 
From  their  nation's  overthrow. 

Fare  thee  well,  each  spot  so  cherished  ! 
Far  away  from  sweetest  home 
We  with  stranger  lords  must  roam  :  — 
Ah  !  how  happy  they  who  perished ! 
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Calchas  now  pours  out  libations, 
While  the  smoking  altars  burn, 
And  with  solemn  invocations 

Names  the  guardian  Gods  in  turn :  — 
Pallas  first  —  then  Neptune,  flinging 

His  belt  of  waters  round  the  lands  — 
Then  dread  Jove,  his  JEgis  swinging, 
Terror  to  all  rebel  hands. 

Heavily  our  arms  we've  wielded 

Ten  long  years,  —  but  they  have  run, 
And  the  battle  now  is  done ; 
Ilion's  stubborn  walls  have  yielded. 

And  Atrides'  keen  eyes  wander 
Over  his  diminished  host ;  — 
To  the  valley  of  Scamander 

Crowds  with  him  the  wave  had  crossed : 
Then  a  cloud  of  sorrow  settles 

Darkly  on  the  monarch's  brow ;  — 
Of  the  hosts,  that  fought  his  battles, 
Few  sail  homeward  with  him  now. 
Shout,  your  songs  of  joy  repeating, 
Ye,  who  hope  to  see  your  home, 
Ye,  for  whom  life  still  may  bloom !  — 
Not  to  all  that  gladsome  greeting ! 

Many  shall  find  cause  for  sorrow, 

That  the  Gods  have  heard  their  prayer, 

When  they  greet  their  hearths  to-morrow, 
Finding  death  before  them  there. 

11  Death  may  lurk  in  friendship's  kisses, 
Though  we  'scape  the  battle  whole  :  " 
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So  too  truly  spake  Ulysses, 
While  Minerva  fired  his  soul. 

Happy  home,  which  faith  once  plighted 
Guards  forever  chaste  and  clean ! 
False  full  oft  hath  woman  been, 
Ever  with  new  things  delighted. 

More  than  mortal  bliss  expressing, 

Sits  the  royal  Atreus'  son, 
Mingling  smiles  and  fond  caressing, 

By  the  wife  his  sword  had  won. 
Evil  deeds  are  soon  o'ertaken, 
Short  the  jubilee  of  crime ; 
Jove's  just  law  shall  stand  unshaken 
O'er  us,  to  the  end  of  time ! 
Ill  for  ill  waits  ever  readv : 
On  the  guilt-polluted  race 
Retribution  steals  apace ;  — 
Jove  weighs  all  with  balance  steady. 

"  Ye,  the  favored  ones  of  Heaven," 

Cries  Oileus'  gallant  son, 
"  Well  may  bid  that  thanks  be  given 

To  the  Powers  on  Heaven's  high  throne. 
At  their  gifts  we  well  may  wonder, 

When  the  worthless  fare  the  best, 
When  Patroclus  moulders  yonder, 
While  Thersites  lives  to  feast. 

Since  from  Fortune's  urn  so  blindly 
Destinies  are  strown  about, 
Freely  live  and  gayly  shout, 
Ye,  whom  she  has  treated  kindly. 
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"  War  devours  the  bravest  ever ! 

Brother  !  in  the  festal  hoar 
Shall  the  Greeks  forget  thee  never, 

For  thou  wert  our  strongest  tower. 
When  the  Grecian  ships  were  burning, 
Who  but  thou  the  flames  could  stay  1 
But  the  crafty,  ever-turning 
Bore  the  glorious  prize  away  ! 

Rest  in  peace  !  proud  name  thou  leavest ; 
And  thy  death  came  not  by  foe ; 
Ajax'  hand  laid  Ajax  low  :  — 
Passion  thus  consumes  the  bravest !  " 

Now  to  his  illustrious  father 

Neoptolemus  pours  the  wine  : 
"  $ire !  no  earthly  lot  is  rather 

To  be  coveted  than  thine. 
There *s  no  higher  gift  than  Glory, 

Which  the  bounteous  Gods  bestow  ; 
Thy  great  name  shall  live  in  story 
When  the  body  moulders  low. 
Honored  hero  !  thou  shalt  never 
Want  immortalizing  song; 
Earthly  life  is  spent  ere  long, 
But  the  Dead,  they  live  forever." 

"  Since  no  song  due  tribute  raises 

To  the  great,  though  fallen  man, 
Be  it  mine  to  speak  his  praises," 

Tydeus'  generous  son  began  :  — 
"  For  his  fireside  altars  Hector 

Fighting  fell,  his  country's  friend ;  — 
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Greater  glory  crowns  the  victor, 
Him  the  far  more  glorious  enc[. 
And  his  praises,  who,  defending 
Friend  and  country,  bleeding  fell, 
Down  to  distant  days  shall  swell, 
On  his  foeman's  lips  descending  !  " 

To  the  weeping  queen  old  Nestor 

Filled  the  sparkling  leaf-crowned  cup, 
And  with  cheering  words  addressed  her, 

While  he  gently  lift  her  up  : 
"Take  the  cup  —  when  griefs  attack  us, 

This  will  drown  the  keenest  smart ; 
Wonderful  the  gift  of  Bacchus, 
Balsam  for  the  wounded  heart. 

Take  the  cup  —  when  griefs  attack  us, 
This  will  drown  the  keenest  smart ; 
Balsam  for  the  wounded  heart, 
Wondrous  is  the  gift  of  Bacchus ! 

"  Mark  of  every  God's  displeasure, 

Even  Niobe  found  rest, 
When  she  ate  of  Ceres'  treasure,  — 

Even  Niobe  felt  blest. 
While  the  living  nectar,  sparkling, 

Foams  upon  the  burning  lip, 
All  our  cares  are  drowned,  where,  darkling, 
Lethe's  stream  rolls  dull  and  deep. 
While  upon  the  lip,  all  sparkling, 

Foam  the  nectar's  quickening  streams, 
Sorrows  float  away  in  dreams, 
Down  where  Lethe  lingers  darkling." 
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Then  Cassandra,  heaven-kindled, 

Thus  her  brooding  silence  broke, 
Gazing  back,  where  rose  and  dwindled 

Into  air  her  country's  smoke : 
"  Smoke  is  all  that  mortals  cherish ! 

So  shall  all  the  earthly-great, 
Like  yon  wavering  column,  perish ;  — 
Gods  alone  can  keep  their  state. 
Never-resting  Care  and  Sorrow 
Hover  round  the  rider's  horse, 
Round  the  ship's  exulting  course :  — 
Taste  life's  joys,  then,  ere  to-morrow  !  " 
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LAMENT  OF  CERES. 

Has  the  Spring  come,  sweetly  beaming? 

Earth  put  on  her  youth  again  1 
Sunny,  grassy  hills  are  gleaming, 

Rivers  bur?,  their  icy  chain. 
Mirrored  on  the  streamlet's  breast, 

Smile  the  blue,  unclouded  skies ; 
By  the  balmiest  gales  caressed, 

Each  young  twig  hath  buds,  like  eyes. 
Hear  the  wakened  wood-birds  sing  ! 

Hark  !  a  wood-nymph  calls  to  me  : 
"  Lo !  thy  flowers  come  back  with  Spring, 

But  thy  daughter  —  where  is  she  1 " 

Would  this  weary  life  were  spent ! 

Would  this  fruitless  search  were  o'er  ! 
Titan,  all  thy  beams  I've  sent 

Her  far  wanderings  to  explore. 
Not  one  beam  hath  chanced  to  fall 

On  that  dear  and  blessed  face  ; 
And  the  Day,  that  findeth  all, 

Of  my  lost  one  finds  no  trace. 
Thunderer  !  hast  thou  stolen  my  child, 

Tempted  by  her  youthful  charms  ? 
Or  to  Orcus'  gloomy  wild 

Hath  she  sunk  in  Pluto's  arms  ? 
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Who  will  seek  that  gloomy  strand 

On  my  errand  of  despair  ? 
Charon's  boat  puts  forth  from  land, — 

None  but  shadows  can  cross  there ! 
Happy  eyes  may  not  behold 

What  is  hid  in  that  vast  grave ; 
Since  the  sullen  Styx  hath  rolled, 

Hath  no  mortal  crossed  his  wave. 
Thousand  paths  lead  down,  but  none 

Upward  to  the  light  appears  ; 
To  the  mother,  sad  and  lone, 

Come  no  tidings  of  her  tears. 

Mothers,  that  from  Pyrrha  came 

Mortal,  have  a  fate  more  mild ; 
They  may  through  the  grave's  deep  flame 

Follow  the  beloved  child  ; 
Only  they,  who  dwell  with  Jove, 

Are  forbid  that  gloomy  strand  ; 
Only  they,  who  dwell  above, 

Feel  not,  Fates,  your  iron  hand. 
Plunge  me  in  the  night  of  nights 

From  these  mansions  of  the  Blest ! 
Honor  not  the  Goddess'  rights, 

Torments  to  the  mother's  breast. 

By  the  dusky  monarch's  side, 

Joyless  throned,  to  her  I'd  go  ; 
With  the  shadowy  throng  I'd  glide 

Near  the  Queen  of  all  below. 
Ah  !  her  eyes,  bedimmed  with  tears, 

Seek  in  vain  the  golden  light, 
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Wander  off  to  other  spheres,  — 
But  no  mother  greets  her  sight ! 

Ah !  she  may  not  see  her  more, 
On  her  breast  she  may  not  sleep, 

Till,  with  tears  ne'er  shed  before, 
E'en  the  rugged  Orcus  weep  ! 

Idle  wish  !  tears  thrown  away  ! 

Calmly  on  its  steady  course 
Rolls  the  chariot  of  day  ; 

Jove's  resolve  must  still  have  force. 
Far  away  from  that  dark  shore 

He  hath  turned  his  blessed  head ; 
Once  borne  thither,  never  more 

Can  she  leave  the  shadowy  dead, 
Till  those  bitter  waves,  subsiding, 

With  Aurora's  colors  glow, 
Till,  through  Hell's  dominion  gliding, 

Iris  draws  her  shining  bow. 

Left  she  nothing  for  her  mother  ? 

Not  one  sweet  memorial  pledge, 
That  the  absent  love  each  other  ? 

Nought  my  sorrow  to  assuage  ? 
Twines  there  no  undying  bond 

Round  the  living  and  the  dead  ? 
From  the  mother,  faithful,  fond, 

Has  the  daughter  wholly  fled  ? 
No  !  I  am  not  all  bereft ! 

No  !  there  is  one  bond  of  union  ; 
For  one  language  still  is  left, 

In  which  we  may  hold  communion. 
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When  the  Spring's  dear  children  fall, 

When  the  chilly  North-wind  blows, 
And  the  leaves  are  shaken  all 

From  the  naked,  cheerless  boughs, 
Then  I  choose  an  offering 

From  Vertumnus'  plenteous  horn ; 
Then  to  gloomy  Styx  I  fling 

Choicest  grains  of  golden  corn  ; 
Sadly  sink  them  in  the  earth, 

Lay  them  to  my  daughter's  heart ; 
Soon  a  language  springs  to  birth, 

Which  can  all  I  feel  impart. 

When  returning  Spring  comes,  led 

By  the  Hours  in  circling  dance, 
Then  shall  wake  the  slumbering  dead 

'Neath  the  sun's  all-quickening  glance  ! 
Germs,  that  seemed  to  sink  and  die 

In  the  cold,  dark  lap  of  earth, 
Soon  shall  hail  the  generous  sky, 

Realm  where  colors  all  come  forth. 
They  shall  bloom  in  upper  air, 

While  the  root  steals  down  to  night, 
Nourished  by  the  tender  care 

Both  of  Styx,  and  Heaven's  light. 

Half  in  Pluto's  kingdom  drear, 

Half  in  upper  day  they  grow, 
Messengers  to  me  most  dear, 

Sweetest  tones  from  her  below ; 
Though  he  holds  her  in  his  power, 

Close  confined  in  that  dark  dwelling, 

X2 
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Yet  in  every  young  Spring  flower 
I  can  hear  her  sweet  lips  telling, 

That,  though  far  from  golden  day, 
Where  the  mournful  shadows  go  — 

Yet  the  heart  beats  true  alway 
With  its  earliest,  warmest  glow. 

Children  of  the  Spring,  just  blowing, 

Heartily  I  welcome  you  ! 
May  your  cups  be  overflowing 

With  the  nectar's  purest  dew  ! 
I  will  bathe  you  in  the  sun  ; 

With  the  rainbow's  fairest  light 
Paint  your  leaflets,  every  one, 

Like  the  face  of  morning  bright. 
In  the  Spring's  inspiring  glance, 

Then  shall  every  tender  breast  — 
Or  when  leaves  in  autumn  dance  ■ — 

Read  my  griefs  —  my  joys  —  expressed. 
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Bend  to  a  garland  the  gold  wheat-ear, 

Weave  with  its  kernels  the  violet's  dye, 
Joy  from  all  faces  be  beaming  clear, 

For  the  Queen  herself,  the  Queen  draws  nigh ; 
She,  every  barbarous  passion  quelling, 

Making  man  with  his  fellow  consent, 
And  into  a  peaceful,  settled  dwelling 

Turning  his  rude  and  wandering  tent. 

In  the  shyest  mountain  cleft 

Held  the  Troglodyte  abode  ; 
Waste  and  bare  the  plains  were  left, 

Where  the  roving  Nomad  trode. 
With  the  arrow,  with  the  bow, 

Ranged  the  hunter  through  the  land ; 
Woe  betide  the  stranger,  woe  ! 

Cast  upon  the  luckless  strand. 

On  the  search  for  her  lost  daughter, 

To  these  coasts,  so  rude  and  drear, 
Ceres'  wandering  steps  had  brought  her  ; 

Ah  !  no  fertile  fields  appear  I 
To  detain  her  footsteps  there, 

No  built  roof  its  welcome  rears  ; 
No  proud  temple's  columns  fair 

Tell  that  man  the  Gods  reveres. 
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No  sweet  fruits  of  harvest  reach 

For  her  use  their  holy  food : 
Human  bones  all  ghastly  bleach 

On  the  altar's  pillar  rude. 
And  where'er  her  steps  she  turns, 

Sees  she  but  a  fallen  fate, 
And  her  generous  spirit  burns, 

Sorrowing  over  man's  lost  state. 

Is  it  thus  I  find  his  nature, 

Which  we  cast  in  our  own  mould  ? 
Whose  divinely-modelled  stature 

In  Olympus  we  behold  ? 
Gave  we  not  to  him  the  earth 

As  a  God's  grant  to  possess  ? 
And  that  realm  of  regal  worth 

Roams  he  wretched,  mansionless  ? 

Will  no  God  to  pity  warm  I 

None  of  all  th'  immortal  race 
Stretch  a  wonder-working  arm, 

Lift  him  from  his  deep  disgrace  1 
In  their  heavenly,  blest  domain, 

They  are  dull  to  others'  smart ; 
Yet  does  human  dearth  and  pain 

Reach  and  wring  my  troubled  heart. 

If  man  would  become  man's  brother, 
Let  him  be  in  compact  bound, 

Cordial,  with  his  pious  mother, 
With  the  all-sustaining  ground  ; 
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Let  him  honor  seasons,  times, 

Trace  the  moon's  pure  course  along ; 

Their  calm  movement  ever  chimes 
One  melodious,  endless  song. 

And  she  softly  bursts  the  cloud 

That  detained  her  from  their  sight, 
And  at  once,  'mid  that  wild  crowd, 

Stands  revealed,  —  a  form  of  light ! 
Hot  were  they  with  feast  and  slaughter, 

When  among  their  horde  she  stood. 
And  their  savage  shell  they  brought  her 

Frothing  with  their  foemen's  blood. 

Horror  thrilled  her  frame  the  while, 

And  she  turned  away  her  head ; 
"  Bloody  tiger-meals  defile 

Ne'er  a  God's  pure  lips,"  she  said. 
"  Stainless  offerings  are  our  pleasure, 

Fruitage  which  the  fields  afford ; 
With  the  Autumn's  harvest  treasure 

Will  the  Holy  be  adored." 

And  she  takes  the  spear-staff's  weight 

From  the  hunter's  rugged  hand  ; 
With  its  point  of  deadly  fate 

Furrows  she  the  yielding  sand ; 
Plucks  from  out  her  bearded  crown 

One  small  grain  of  hidden  might; 
Sinks  it  in  its  small  trench  down, 

And  it  swells  and  shoots  to  light. 
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And  with  green  blade  instantly 

Does  the  ground  its  breadth  adorn, 
And,  as  far  as  eye  can  see, 

Waves  like  golden  boughs  the  corn. 
Smiling  blesses  she  the  earth, 

The  first  gathered  sheaf  she  binds, 
Plants  the  field-stone  for  a  hearth,  — 

Utterance  then  the  Goddess  finds. 

"  Father  Jupiter,  who  reignest 

O'er  all  Gods  in  upper  air, 
That  t'  accept  our  gift  thou  deignest, 

Let  some  omen  now  declare. 
And  from  this  ill-fated  race, 

Who  thy  name  have  never  known, 
Loftiest !  every  dark  cloud  chase, 

That  they  may  the  Godhead  own.'* 

And  his  sister's  earnest  cry 

Comes  before  the  high-throned  Sire  ; 
Thundering  from  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Flies  his  bolt  of  jagged  fire. 
Now  the  altar,  crackling  bright, 

Forth  its  whirling  columns  pours  ; 
With  them,  wheeled  in  circlinor  flight, 

Up  his  swift-winged  eagle  soars. 

To  the  feet  of  the  Goddess,  with  raptured  devotion, 
The  multitude  press  and  bend  the  knee, 

And  their  rough  souls  melt  with  glad  emotion 
In  the  first  warm  gush  of  humanity. 
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And  away  they  throw  the  murderous  steel, 
And  open  their  darkly-fastened  mind, 

And  the  heavenly  teaching  receive  and  feel 
From  the  queenly  friend  of  human  kind. 

From  the  throne  of  his  domain 

Straight  descends  each  helpful  God ; 
Themis  leads  the  immortal  train, 

In  her  hand  the  righteous  rod ; 
And  she  metes  to  each  his  right  ; 

Plants  herself  the  boundary  stone, 
And  the  Styx's  mystic  might 

Calls  to  witness  what  is  done. 

From  amidst  the  forge's  blaze 

Comes  the  inventive  son  of  Jove ; 
Founder  he  of  figured  vase ; 

Brass  and  clay  his  skill  approve. 
And  how  to  clinch  the  tongs  he  shows, 

To  blow  the  breathing  bellows,  how ; 
Beneath  his  hammer's  clanging  blows 

First  of  all  comes  forth  the  plough. 

And  Minerva,  high  o'er  all, 

Wields  her  spear  of  ponderous  might, 
And  with  her  majestic  call 

Guides  the  heavenly  throng  aright. 
Walls  she  rears  with  deep  foundations, 

For  a  refuge  and  defence, 
To  enclose  the  scattered  nations, 

Bound  in  mutual  confidence. 
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As  her  regal  steps  she  bends 

O'er  the  landscape's  ample  rounds, 
Closely  at  her  side  attends 

Terminus,  the  God  of  bounds. 
And  the  chain's  dividing  thread 

Round  the  hill's  green  skirts  she  throws, 
And  the  torrent's  wildest  bed 

Girds  within  the  sacred  close. 

All  the  nymphs  of  cliff  and  fountain, 

Who  Diana's  bidding  hear, 
Following  her  through  grove  and  mountain, 

Brandishing  their  hunting-spear,  — 
All  are  coming,  all  uniting 

In  the  work  :  their  shouts  resound, 
And  before  their  axes  smiting 

Crash  the  pine  woods  to  the  ground. 

From  his  mossy  source  remote 

Rousing  him,  the  sedge-crowned  God 
Rolls  the  heavy  raft  afloat 

At  the  Goddess'  potent  nod. 
Kirtled  high,  and  light  for  duty, 

Fly  the  Hours,  an  eager  band, 
And  the  rough  trunks  grow  to  beauty, 

Rounded  by  their  busy  hand. 

And  the  sea-God  hastens  on ; 

With  his  trident's  rapid  shock, 
From  the  ribbed  earth's  skeleton 

Breaks  he  loose  the  granite  block. 
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And  his  giant  arms  in  air 

Toss  it  lightly  as  a  ball  ; 
Then,  with  Hermes'  skilful  care, 

Ramparts  he  the  well-fenced  wall. 

And  from  out  his  golden  strings 

Phoebus  draws  sweet  harmony, 
Time's  delightful  measurings, 

And  the  might  of  melody ; 
While  the  Muses'  nine-tongued  choir 

Blend  their  voices'  magic  tone, 
Till  at  sound  of  voice  and  lyre 

Stone    1  concert  moves  to  stone. 

Folding  gates  with  tables  vast 

Hangs  the  experienced  Cybele ; 
And  she  fits  them  iron-fast 

With  the  lock's  strong  ministry. 
Ouick  the  wonder-pile's  complete, 

Built  by  rapid  hands  divine, 
And,  for  pomp  of  worship  meet, 

Bright  the  temple's  glories  shine. 

With  a  myrtle  crown,  again, 

Comes  the  Queen  of  Gods  to  bless; 
And  she  leads  the  sightliest  swain 

To  the  loveliest  shepherdess. 
Venus  with  her  beauteous  boy 

Decks,  herself,  the  youthful  pair  ; 
All  the  Gods  bring  gifts,  with  joy, 

Blessing  the  first-wedded  there. 
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Ushered  by  that  troop  immortal, 

Does  the  new-made  people  throng, 
Guest-like,  through  the  open  portal, 

Music  charming  them  along. 
Ceres  at  the  altar  stands, 

And  the  priestly  offering  pays, 
Blessing  with  her  folded  hands ; 

Then  to  all  aloud  she  says : 

"  Freedom  is  the  beast's  wild  pleasure, 

Free  the  God  in  ether  reigns ; 
Their  fixed  nature  is  the  measure 

That  their  fiery  wills  restrains. 
Less  than  Gods,  of  brutes  the  betters, 

Men  with  men  close  bound  should  be  ; 
Only  as  their  duty's  debtors 

Are  they  strong,  or  are  they  free." 

Bend  to  a  garland  the  gold  wheat-ear, 

Weave  with  its  kernels  the  violet's  dye  ; 
Joy  from  all  faces  be  beaming  clear, 

For  the  Queen  herself,  the  Queen  draws  nigh, 
She,  who  has  given  us  home  and  brother, 

Making  man  with  his  fellow  consent ! 
To  her,  the  all-propitious  mother, 

The  song  of  our  ceaseless  praise  be  sent ! 

N.  L.  F. 
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He  stood  upon  his  palace  tower ; 

He  gazed,  with  all  the  pride  of  power, 

O'er  ample  Samos,  all  his  own. 
"  All  this  to  me  doth  homage  bring," 
He  turned  and  said  to  Egypt's  king  ; 

"  Am  I  not  Fortune's  favored  son? " 

"  The  Gods  with  signal  favor  crown  thee, 
And  kings,  thine  equals  once,  now  own  thee 

Controller  of  their  destiny  ; 
But  tremble  lest  some  ill  befall  thee, 
For  happy  yet  I  cannot  call  thee, 

While  wakes  one  jealous  foeman's  eye  :  — 

"  But  see  —  who  comes  this  way  to  meet  us?  " 
So  spake  the  king  —  when  from  Miletus 

A  courier  stood  before  them  there  : 
"  Sire !  bid  the  offering's  smoke  roll  up  ; 
And  fill,  fill  high  the  mantling  cup ; 

With  laurel  wreathe  thy  godlike  hair  ! 

"  Thine  enemy  hath  fallen  before  us  ! 
Thy  trusty  captain,  Polydorus, 

Hath  sent  me  with  the  tidings  glad ;  " 
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And  from  a  basin  black  unfolds, 
And  to  their  shuddering  sight  upholds, 
Bloody  and  grim,  the  well-known  head. 

The  king  shrunk  back  in  very  awe : 
"  I  warn  thee,  trust  not  Fortune  more," 

And  eyed  his  friend  most  anxiously : 
"  Think  how  the  fickle  waves  may  scatter, 
And  how  the  blustering  storms  may  shatter ; 

Thy  fleet  yet  floats  upon  the  sea." 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  from  the  shore 
Shouts  upon  shouts  of  triumph  pour, 

And  loud  and  long  the  tumult  lasts. 
For,  lo !  his  ships  in  stately  leisure 
Sail  in,  deep-fraught  with  many  a  treasure, 

A  bristling  wilderness  of  masts. 

The  royal  guest  looked  on  astonished  : 

"  Chance  smiles  on  thee;  yet  be  admonished, 

Nor  further  tempt  her  fickleness. 
The  Islanders,  to  war  no  strangers, 
Threaten  thy  realm  with  constant  dangers ; 

E'en  now  their  armies  hither  press." 

This  scarce  had  fallen  from  his  lips, 
When,  lo  !  a  stir  upon  the  ships, 

And  all  are  shouting,  "  Victory ! 
From  dread  of  foes  we  are  delivered, 
The  Cretan  fleet  the  storm  hath  shivered, 

And  from  long  warfare  set  us  free," 
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New  fears  come  o'er  the  friendly  guest : 
"  In  sooth,  I  need  must  own  thee  blest, 

And  yet  I  tremble  for  thy  lot : 
The  envy  of  the  Gods  I  know ; 
Such  joy,  unmingled  still  with  woe, 

To  mortal  man  belongeth  not. 

"  I  too  seemed  fated  to  succeed, 
And  blessed  in  every  public  deed, 

The  ruler  of  a  happy  state. 
Yet  once  a  dearest  heir  I  had  : 
The  Gods  have  taken  him ;  he's  dead ; 

I  had  to  pay  my  tax  to  Fate. 

"  Wouldst  thou  thyself  from  danger  screen, 
Pray  to  the  Heavenly  Powers  unseen, 

To  mix  thy  cup  of  bliss  with  woe. 
For  none  e'er  come  to  happy  ends, 
On  whom,  with  ever  open  hands, 

The  Gods  such  constant  blessings  strow. 

"  Or,  if  the  Gods  will  not  attend, 
Then  heed  the  warning  of  a  friend, 

And  freely  court  adversity ; 
And  if  thy  heart  with  fondest  pleasure 
Cleaves  unto  any  dearest  treasure, 

That  take,  and  throw  into  the  sea." 

The  other  speaks  with  trembling  fear  : 
"  Of  all  I  ever  held  most  dear, 

This  ring  has  been  my  highest  good ; 
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This  to  the  Furies  I  devote, 
If  they'll  forgive  my  dainty  lot ;  " 
And  drops  the  jewel  on  the  flood. 

But  with  the  morrow's  earliest  light, 
With  smiling  satisfaction  bright, 

A  fisherman  before  him  stepped : 
"  This  fish  I  caught  along  the  shore; 
No  net  e'er  held  the  like  before ; 

My  humble  present,  Sire,  accept." 

The  fish  was  opened  —  when  the  cook 
Rushed  to  the  king  with  wondering  Iook, 

And  breathless  cried  —  "  See,  Sire,  the  ring, 
Which  on  thy  finger  oft  I  saw ; 
I  found  it  in  the  fish's  maw ; 

O,  boundless  is  thy  luck,  my  king ! " 

The  guest,  he  turns  him  in  dismay : 
"I  leave  this  fatal  shore  to-day; 

Thy  friendship  can  no  more  avail. 
The  Gods  thy  utter  ruin  plot ; 
To  die  with  thee  I  tarry  not." 

He  spake,  and  in  an  hour  set  sail. 
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When  chariot-race,  and  feast,  and  song, 
Bade  sons  of  Greece  in  joyful  throng 

To  Corinth's  narrow  isthmus  wend, 

Old  Ibycus,  of  Gods  the  friend, 
Filled  with  Apollo's  sacred  fire, 

Sweet  master  of  th'  immortal  lay, 
With  trusty  staff  and  tuneful  lyre, 

From  Rhegium  took  his  wonted  way. 

Already,  from  its  distant  height 

Th'  Acropolis  greets  the  wanderer's  sight, 

And  with  awed  step  and  reverent  brow 

He  enters  Neptune's  pine-grove  now. 
Nought  stirs  around  him,  save  a  throng 

Of  friendly  cranes  that  southward  fly ; 
To  warmer  climes  they  wheel  along 

In  darkening  squadrons  through  the  sky. 

"Thanks,  friendly  bands!  thrice  blest  be  ye, 
My  fellow-wanderers  to  the  sea! 

I  read  in  you  a  favoring  sign ; 

For,  lo !  your  destiny  is  mine. 
From  distant  climes  long  way  we  come, 

And  seek  a  kindly  shelter  here ; 
Soon  may  the  stranger  find  a  home 

His  head  to  shield,  his  heart  to  cheer  ! " 
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With  lighter  heart  and  tread  more  gay 
On  through  the  woods  he  speeds  his  way  ; 

When,  lo  !  before  his  startled  eyes, 

From  ambush  close,  two  murderers  rise. 
Now  he  must  meet  the  fight  alone  ; 

But  soon  he  faints  before  the  foe  ; 
His  hand  the  sweet-stringed  lyre  hath  known, 

But  never  bent  the  stubborn  bow. 

He  calls  on  men ;  to  Heaven  he  cries  ; 
There  comes  no  help  from  earth  or  skies  ; 

Far  as  his  voice  can  reach  appears 

No  living  thing — no  sound  he  hears. 
"  And  must  I  here  forsaken  die? 

Die,  all  unwept,  in  foreign  land, 
And  sink,  where  no  avenger's  nigh, 

Beneath  the  murderer's  barbarous  hand  ?  M 

Wounded  and  spent,  he  sinks  to  die ; 
When,  lo !  with  rustling  wings  on  high, 

He  hears  —  for  he  can  see  no  more  — 

The  cawing  cranes  fly  thickly  o'er. 
"  Ye  cranes,  that  sweep  through  upper  air, 

Though  hushed  be  every  human  breath, 
The  tidings  of  my  murder  bear," 

He  cried,  and  closed  his  lips  in  death. 

Erelong  the  naked  corpse  is  found ; 

And  soon,  though  marred  by  many  a  wound, 
His  Corinth  kinsman  well  can  trace 
The  features  of  that  long-loved  face. 
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•'  And  is  it  thus  I  find  thee  now  — 

I,  that  had  fondly  hoped  to  twine 
Around  thy  glory-gilded  brow 

The  garland  of  triumphal  pine  1 " 

And  all  the  guests,  from  far  and  near, 
With  sinking  heart  the  tidings  hear  ; 

Through  wide-spread  Greece  the  pang  is  borne ; 

From  every  soul  a  friend  is  torn. 
Tumultuous  to  the  judgment  hall 

The  people  pour  in  one  wide  flood ; 
For  vengeance,  vengeance  loud  they  call ; 

They  murmur  for  the  murderer's  blood. 

But  how,  amid  the  billowy  throng, 

That  rolls  through  Corinth's  streets  along 

To  feast,  and  song,  and  chariot  race,  — 

How  the  dark  murderer  shall  we  trace? 
Say,  was  the  horrid  outrage  done 

By  cowardly  robber,  jealous  foe  1 
None  knoweth,  save  th'  eternal  Sun, 

Whose  eye  surveys  all  things  below. 

Haply  he  walks  abroad  e'en  now 

In  the  great  crowd  with  brazen  brow, 

And  where  the  blood  of  vengeance  boils, 

Bears  round  with  him  his  guilty  spoils. 
Perchance  e'en  at  their  temple's  door, 

Scorning  the  Gods,  he  may  be  found, 
Or  mingling  with  the  crowds  that  pour 

To  swell  the  theatre's  ample  bound. 
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For  there,  close  crowded  row  on  row, 
Till  the  vast  pillars  groan  below, 

Borne  thitherward  from  far  and  near, 

The  multitudes  of  Greece  appear. 
Wild  murmuring,  like  the  billowy  deep, 

Rank  above  rank,  the  nations  rise, 
In  wider,  loftier  circles  sweep, 

And  soar  into  the  broad  blue  skies. 

Who  can  recount  —  what  tongue  can  name 
The  tribes  of  guests  that  hither  came  ? 

From  Theseus'  city — Aulis'  strand  — 

From  Phocis  —  from  the  Spartan  land  — 
From  all  the  islands,  far  and  near  — 

From  Asia's  distant  shores  they  throng, 
And  bend  down  o'er  the  stage,  to  hear 

The  Chorus  chant  their  awful  song. 

Forth  came,  with  slow  and  measured  tread, 
The  ancient  Chorus,  solemn,  dread, 

And  through  the  theatre's  ample  bound 

Stately  they  took  their  wonted  round. 
Not  thus  do  mortal  women  move  ! 

No  human  dwelling  gave  these  birth  ! 
Their  giant  bodies  tower  above 

The  loftiest  breathing  forms  of  earth. 

Black  mantles  round  their  loins  they  wear, 
And  in  their  skinny  hands  they  bear 

Torches  of  ruddy,  ghastly  glow ; 

And  in  their  cheeks  no  blood  doth  flow ; 
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And  where  o'er  human  brows  the  hair 

In  peaceful  ringlets  loves  to  bend, 
Fell  hissing  asps  and  adders  there 

Their  poisonous,  bloated  forms  extend. 

These,  gliding  round  with  awful  tread, 
Begin  the  hymn,  whose  tones  so  dread 

Run  with  a  chill  through  mortal  veins, 

And  round  the  sinner  weave  dark  chains. 
In  tones  that  every  sense  confound, 

The  Furies'  dismal  chorus  rings, 
Curdling  each  hearer's  blood  with  sound 

That  scorns  the  lyre's  majestic  strings. 

11  Well,  well  with  him,  who,  free  from  sin, 
A  child's  pure  spirit  bears  within ! 

From  him  the  avenging  demons  flee  ; 

He  treads  life's  pathway  fearlessly. 
But  woe  to  him  whose  heart  conceals 

The  murderous  deed  from  mortal  sight ; 
We  follow  hard  upon  his  heels, 

Dread  children  of  the  gloomy  night. 

"  Dreams  he  by  flight  to  escape  our  wrath, 
Swift-pinioned  we  pursue  his  path, 

With  snaky  coil  his  feet  surround, 

And  bind  him  trembling  to  the  ground. 
Thus  we  pursue  him,  dark  and  dread  — 

Not  e'en  remorse  can  yield  him  peace  — 
Down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 

Nor  there  —  e'en  there  his  soul  release." 
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So  sing  they,  dancing  round  and  round, 
And  through  the  theatre's  ample  bound 

A  deathlike  stillness  holds  the  air, 

As  though  a  Deity  were  there. 
Once  more  the  Chorus,  solemn,  dread, 

Through  the  vast  theatre  glide  around ; 
They  pass  with  slow  and  measured  tread, 

And  vanish  in  the  depths  profound. 

And  now  all  hearts  are  heard  to  beat, 
Fluttering  'twixt  truth  and  dark  deceit, 

Awed  by  the  sense  of  that  dread  might, 

Which,  veiled  in  everlasting  night, 
Bids  Destiny's  stern  wheels  move  round, 

As  the  swift  moments  glide  away, 
Is  felt  in  the  heart's  depths  profound, 

But  flees  before  the  light  of  day. 

When  all  at  once,  far  up  on  high, 
Is  heard  a  wild  and  startled  cry : 

"  See  there!  see  there,  Timotheus ! 

The  cranes !  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  !  "  — 
And,  lo !  a  gloom  o'erspreads  the  sky, 

And,  hovering  o'er  that  mighty  throng, 
A  swarm  of  cranes,  thick  rustling  by, 

In  darkening  squadrons  wheel  along 

"  Of  Ibycus ! "  —  That  precious  name 
Wakes  in  each  heart  sad  memory's  flame, 
And  swift,  as  deep  to  deep  replies, 
From  mouth  to  mouth  the  question  flies  : 
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"  Of  Ibycus,  our  dear  lost  friend, 

By  bloody  murderer's  hand  laid  low  1 

And  what  of  him  may  this  portend? 

This  flight  of  cranes,  what  may  it  show  ?  " 

And  louder  now  the  questions  rise, 
And,  lightning-like,  the  omen  flies 

Through  every  heart.     "  Give  ear,  give  ear ! 

The  Furies'  power  is  witnessed  here  ! 
The  prayers  of  vengeance  now  are  heard  ; 

The  murderer  has  his  guilt  confessed  ; 
Hold  fast  the  man  who  spoke  that  word, 

And  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

But  he,  whose  lips  that  word  had  passed  — 
Ah,  fain  would  he  yet  hold  it  fast ; 

In  vain ;  those  lips,  with  terror  pale, 

Tell  to  each  eye  their  guilty  tale. 
Trembling  before  the  judge  they  stand  ; 

The  stage  is  now  a  judgment  throne, 
And,  struck  by  Heaven's  avenging  hand, 

Their  horrid  crime  the  murderers  own. 

C.  T.  B. 
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Mark  ye  how  yon  time-worn  towers, 
In  the  golden  noon-tide  hours, 

Greet  each  other  o'er  the  straits, 
Where  the  Hellespont  rolls  thundering 
Through  the  Dardanelles,  wide  sundering 

In  his  march  their  rocky  gates  1 
Hear  ye  how  the  stormy  surges, 

Moaning,  lash  the  naked  rock, 
Asia's  coast  from  Europe  rending?  — 

Love  fears  not  their  sullen  shock. 

Long  had  Hero  and  Leander, 
Pierced  by  Love's  resistless  arrow, 

Nursed  a  sweet  and  secret  pang  ; 
Hero,  fair  as  Hebe  blooming, 
He,  through  wild  and  mountain  roaming, 

Where  the  chase  tumultuous  rang. 
Fearful  feuds,  their  sires  dividing, 

Frowned  upon  the  lovers'  bliss, 
And  the  fruit  of  sweet  affection 

Hung  o'er  danger's  wild  abyss. 

There,  on  Sestos'  rocky  tower, 
Where  tempestuously  each  hour 

Wild  the  Euxine  moans  and  swells, 
Sat  the  maiden,  lone  and  weary, 
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Gazing  o'er  the  waters  dreary, 

Where  the  fondly  loved  one  dwells. 

Ah,  no  bridge  across  those  billows 
Shall  her  trembling  footsteps  stay  ; 

No  bold  vessel  stems  the  surges  ; 
Love  alone  hath  found  the  way. 

Clear  as  noon  Love's  torch-light  blazes  ; 
Through  the  labyrinth's  endless  mazes, 

With  sure  thread,  he  walks,  and  now, 
By  his  touch  wild  monsters  taming, 
Binds  the  steer,  with  nostrils  flaming, 

To  his  adamantine  plough. 
E'en  the  sullen  Styx  he  crosses, 

Heeding  not  the  nine-fold  tide  j 
Pierces  Pluto's  gloomy  mansion, 

And  regains  the  long-lost  bride. 

Now  he  bids  the  brave  Leander 
Breast  it  where  those  billows  wander, 

Kindling  well  his  youthful  blood  ; 
And,  when  daylight's  lingering  glimmer 
Fades  away,  the  dauntless  swimmer 

Plunges  down  the  gloomy  flood. 
With  strong  arm  he  cleaves  the  surges, 

Straining  for  the  well-known  shore, 
Where  the  flashing  torch-light  beckons 

From  the  lone  and  lofty  tower. 

Now,  the  hard-fought  journey  over, 
May  the  fainting,  happy  lover 
In  affection's  arms  repose ; 
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Now  in  dreams  drink  in  the  pleasure, 
Heaven,  in  full,  exhaustless  measure, 

On  true  love  alone  bestows, 
Till  Aurora  wakes  the  lingerer 

From  each  gay  and  golden  dream. 
And  from  love's  soft  pillow  drives  him 

To  the  cold  bed  of  the  stream. 

Thus,  on  wings  of  secret  gladness, 
Clouded  by  no  thought  of  sadness, 

Thirty  suns  rolled  swiftly  by,  — 
One  long  marriage  night,  whose  pleasures 
Poured  in  ever-deepening  measures, 

Gods  might  view  with  envious  eye. 
He  has  ne'er  true  pleasure  tasted, 

Who  the  fruit  of  Heaven's  bliss 
Snatches  not  with  trembling  rapture 

From  the  brink  of  Hell's  abyss. 

Blushing  morn  and  pale-faced  even 
Climbed  by  turns  the  arch  of  Heaven, 

Yet  the  happy,  thoughtless  pair 
Marked  not  summer's  fading  glory, 
Saw  not  winter,  grim  and  hoary, 

From  the  naked  forests  stare. 
Glad  were  they  when  days,  still  dwindling, 

Shed  a  faint  and  fainter  light ; 
Blind  with  love,  they  thanked  th'  Immortals 

For  the  longer  joy  of  night. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  now  in  Heaven 
Night  and  day  held  balance  even, 
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And  at  eve  the  maiden  stood 
On  the  rocky  castle,  gazing 
Where  the  steeds  of  Phoebus,  blazing, 

Hastened  to  the  western  flood. 
And  the  sea  lay  still  and  even, 

Like  a  mirror  pure  and  fair ; 
Not  a  zephyr's  gentlest  breathing 

Stirred  the  crystal  realm  of  air. 

Merry  shoals  of  shining  dolphins 
On  the  calm  and  silvery  waters 

Tossed  and  gambolled  far  and  wide  ; 
And  in  gloomy,  gray  procession 
All  the  motley  train  of  Thetis 

Rose  above  the  silent  tide. 
Many  a  sweet  and  secret  token 

These  might  nightly  have  revealed, 
But  their  speechless  lips  forever 

Gloomy  Hecate  had  sealed. 

Hero  gazed  with  fond  emotion 
On  the  smooth  and  tranquil  ocean, 

Then,  in  flattering  accents  said : 
"  Beauteous  God  !  canst  thou  dissemble? 
No ;  who  calls  thee  false  and  faithless, 

Curses  light  upon  his  head ; 
Man  is  false,  and  man  is  faithless; 

Hearts  of  sires  no  prayer  can  move ; 
But  thy  bosom,  soft  and  kindly, 

Well  can  feel  the  pangs  of  love. 
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"  Here  in  prison,  lone  and  dreary, 
Worn  with  grief,  with  watching  weary, 

I  must  pine  and  waste  away ; 
Yet,  to  cheer  my  nightly  pillow, 
Thou,  on  kindly,  buoyant  billow, 

Bring' st  the  friend  denied  by  day. 
Gloomy  are  thy  vast  abysses, 

Dark  and  stern  thy  waters  roll ; 
Yet  love's  prayer  can  pierce  thy  bosom, 

Conquers  thee  the  heroic  soul. 

"  For  thou,  too,  O  God  of  Ocean ! 
Thou  hast  felt  the  soft  emotion, 

Felt  Love's  powerful,  piercing  flame, 
When  the  youthful,  blooming  Helle, 
On  the  golden  ram  borne  trembling, 

To  thy  waters  wildly  came. 
Soon  the  maiden's  charms  subdued  thee  ; 

Sudden  from  the  rushing  waves 
Rose  thy  mighty  arm  and  bore  her 

Down  amid  the  ocean-caves. 

"  There,  in  sunless  water-grottoes, 
With  the  God  she  dwells  in  beauty, 

Dwells,  a  Goddess  evermore. 
She  will  soothe  thy  wild  commotion, 
Calm  the  stern,  tempestuous  ocean, 

Waft  the  lover  safe  to  shore. 
Lovely  Helle  !    Gracious  Goddess  ! 

Blessed  one,  to  thee  I  pray ! 
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Waft  to  me  this  night  my  fond  one 
Safely  on  his  wonted  way ! " 

Darkly  now  the  waves  were  flowing, 
And  she  bade  the  torch  bright-glowing 

From  the  lofty  window  gleam. 
The  lone  swimmer,  faint  and  weary, 
Mid  the  waste  of  waters  dreary 

Soon  shall  hail  its  guiding  beam. 
Wildly  curl  the  blackening  billows; 

Every  star  is  quenched  on  high, 
And  the  moan  of  sullen  breakers 

Hoarsely  speaks  the  tempest  nigh. 

Wide  o'er  Pontus'  plains  extending 
Night  now  broods,  and  floods  descending 

Burst  from  every  angry  cloud; 
Forked  lightnings  rend  the  Heavens, 
And  from  out  their  rocky  caverns 

All  the  storms  howl  wild  and  loud. 
Now  the  gloomy,  giant  billows 

To  the  skies  in  fury  swell, 
And  now  yawn  the  deep  abysses, 

Like  the  hungry  jaws  of  Hell. 

"  Woe  is  me  !  great  Jove,  have  mercy  !  " 
Cries  the  wild,  affrighted  maiden, 

"  Ah  !  send  back  that  cruel  prayer  ! 
What  if  Heaven  have  heard  and  answered! 
If  in  this  tempestuous  hour 

He  the  faithless  flood  should  dare  ! 
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All  the  birds  that  haunt  the  ocean 

Homeward  wing  their  trembling  flight ; 

All  the  stout  and  storm-proof  vessels 
Hie  to  port  this  dismal  night. 

"  Ah,  too  sure,  that  brave  one,  driven 
By  the  mightiest  God  of  Heaven, 

Tempts  the  oft-tried  journey  now. 
Solemnly,  when  last  we  parted, 
Thus  he  pledged  me  —  the  true-hearted;  — 

Death  alone  can  break  that  vow. 
Ah,  this  moment  sees  him  wrestling 

Wildly  there  with  storm  and  wave ; 
Now  the  black,  ingulfing  billows 

Drag  him  to  a  gloomy  grave. 

"  Thou  false  Pontus,  thy  soft  billow, 
Tranquil  as  an  infant's  pillow, 

Veiled  a  traitor's  gloomy  breast ; 
Like  a  mirror  sparkling,  smiling, 
There  it  seemed  to  sleep,  beguiling 

That  fond  bosom's  fears  to  rest. 
Now  in  mid-stream  wildly  struggling, 

Closed  behind  him  every  path, 
On  thy  victim's  head  thou  pourest 

All  the  vials  of  thy  wrath  !  " 

And  the  tempest's  wild  lash  urges 
Mountain-high  the  thundering  surges 

Up  the  cliff  and  o'er  the  rock  ; 
Sullen  moan  the  whitening  breakers ; 
E'en  the  oak-ribbed  vessel  staggers, 
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Nor  unshattered  'scapes  the  shock. 
Flickering  in  the  wind  that  moment, 

Dies  the  torch's  beacon-light : 
And  the  billows  and  the  landing 

With  wild  horrors  mock  the  sight. 

Now  she  prays  to  Aphrodite, 

With  soft  sway  to  soothe  the  mighty 

Tumult  of  the  waves  to  peace  ; 
To  the  winds  she  vows  rich  victims, 
Vows  a  golden-horned  bullock, 

And  a  ram  with  silver  fleece. 
Every  God  in  Heaven  she  summons, 

Every  Goddess  of  the  deep, 
To  pour  out  assuaging  oil, 

Lull  the  storm-tossed  sea  to  sleep. 

"  Listen  to  my  fearful  call, 
Listen  from  thy  sea-green  hall, 

Blest  Leucothea !  hear  and  rise 
Thou,  who,  in  the  wild  and  weary 
Realm  of  waters,  oft  appearest 

To  the  seaman's  hopeless  eyes; 
Fling  thy  holy  veil  around  him, 

Woven  all  mysteriously ; 
Bear  him  upward,  waft  him  onward 

O'er  the  wild  entombing  sea!" 

And  the  wild  winds  cease  their  blowing, 
And  the  steeds  of  Morn,  bright-glowing, 
Climb  their  Eastern  path  on  high. 
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Peaceful  on  his  bed  old  Ocean 
Flows  along  with  shining  motion, 

Smiling  to  the  smiling  sky. 
And  the  waves  with  gentlest  whisper 

Greet  the  rock  and  kiss  the  strand ; 
And  at  length  a  corpse  comes  floating 

In  their  light  wake  up  the  sand. 

Ay,  'tis  he  —  one  glance  reveals  him- 
He,  who  e'en  in  death  is  faithful ! 

Faithful  to  his  solemn  vow ! 
Not  a  groan  —  no  sigh  she  utters  — 
Not  a  tear  her  pale  cheek  moistens  — 

Marble-cold  she  stands  there  now. 
O'er  the  dreary  deep  she  gazes, 

Looks  despairing  to  the  sky, 
And  a  kindling  fire  illumines 

Her  pale  cheek  and  fading  eye. 

"  Yes,  stern  spirits,  I  adore  you  ! 
With  calm  heart  I  bow  before  you, 

Stern,  remorseless  though  ye  be. 
My  short  course  is  early  ended ; 
Yet  has  joy  my  path  attended ; 

Fairest  lot  was  given  to  me. 
All  my  life  long  in  thy  temple 

A  pure  priestess  I  have  been  ; 
Now  I  die,  a  cheerful  victim, 

On  thy  altar,  mighty  Queen  !  " 


In  the  breeze  her  loose  robes  flutter 
From  the  battlement  she  plunges 
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Down  into  the  sounding  wave. 
And  the  God  of  ocean  proudly 
Bears  on  high  the  holy  corpses, 

And  himself  prepares  their  grave. 
Then  triumphantly  the  billows 

With  their  proud  prey  onward  sweep, 
From  the  never-failing  fountains 

Of  the  unfathomable  deep. 

C.  T.  B. 
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Mirth  was  in  old  Uion's  halls 

Ere  its  lofty  ramparts  fell ; 
Songs  re-echo  from  the  walls, 

With  the  harp-strings'  golden  swell. 
Warrior  hands,  the  battle  done, 

Rest  them  from  the  tearful  slaughter, 
For  the  royal  Peleus'  son 

Weds  with  Priam's  beauteous  daughter. 

To  the  altar  of  Apollo, 

Mid  the  temple's  holiest  round, 
Crowds  on  crowds  exulting  follow, 

Gayly  clad  and  laurel-crowned. 
Pouring  through  the  streets  of  Troy 

Mingling  shouts  of  revel  roll ;  — 
Severed  from  the  general  joy 

Was  but  one  sad,  boding  soul. 

Far  from  out  the  revelry 

Did  Cassandra  joyless  rove, 
Unattended,  silently, 

Through  the  Thymbrian's  laurel  grove 
To  its  farthest,  darkest  bound 

The  prophetic  maiden  fled, 
And  cast  indignant  on  the  ground 

The  fillet  from  her  priestly  head. 
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"  All  is  now  on  pleasure  bent ; 

Every  heart  with  rapture  fired ; 
And  the  elders  confident, 

And  my  sister  bride-attired. 
None  but  I  must  mourn  alone  ;  — 

For  the  show  deceives  not  me  ;  — 
Ruin  swift  for  tower  and  throne, 

Winged  and  near,  I  see  —  I  see. 

*  T  can  see  a  torch  that  gleams, 

But  not  borne  by  Hymen's  hands ; 
On  the  clouds  a  splendor  streams, 

Not  the  light  from  altar-brands. 
Feasts,  I  see  them  gayly  spread ; 

But  my  boding  spirit  hears  — 
Hears  e'en  now  —  a  God's  stern  tread 

Trampling  them  in  blood  and  tears. 

"  And  they  laugh  when  I  complain, 

And  they  scoff  at  my  distress  ; 
With  my  bosom's  bitter  pain 

Must  I  to  the  wilderness ; 
Proud  ones  shun  my  solemn  mien, 

Light  ones  mock  my  prophecy ;  — - 
Heavy  has  thy  service  been, 

Pythian,  thou  hard  Deity  ! 

"  To  announce  thy  fated  will, 

Wherefore  didst  thou  cast  me  here,  — 

In  a  city  blinded  still, 

Slow  of  heart  and  dull  of  ear  ? 

A  A 
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Wherefore  make  me  prophet-eyed, 
When  I  cannot  change  the  doom  1 

What  is  destined  must  betide ; 
What  I  shudder  at  must  come. 

"  Boots  it  to  unveil  the  terror 

That  already  threatens  nigh  1 
There  is  no  true  life  but  error ; 

To  have  knowledge  is  to  die. 
Shield  me  from  the  light  I  hate; 

Take  this  bloody  show  away ; 
Frightful !  thy  decree's  stern  weight, 

Pressing  on  a  vase  of  clay. 

"  My  blest  blindness  O  restore ; 

And  ignorance,  sweet  anodyne;  — 
Glad  song  sung  I  never  more 

Since  I  was  a  voice  of  thine. 
On  my  soul  the  future  pours, 

But  thou  mak'st  the  present  black ; 
Spoiled  the  bliss  of  passing  hours ;  — 

Take  thy  faithless  present  back. 

"  Never  shall  the  wreath  of  bride 

Round  my  fragrant  tresses  twine, 
To  thy  service  sanctified, 

And  thy  melancholy  shrine. 
All  my  youth  was  but  a  tear,  — 

All  my  knowledge  was  but  smart ;  — 
Destinies  of  kindred  dear 

Ever  smiting  on  my  heart. 
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"  Merry  my  companions  seem  ; 

All  around  me  lives  and  loves 
In  the  young  heart's  ardent  dream  ; 

Mine  alone  but  anguish  proves. 
Vain  for  me  the  new-dressed  earth 

Blooming  in  the  spring's  first  rays. 
Who  would  prize  this  life  of  dearth, 

Could  he  on  its  deeps  but  gaze  ? 

"  Ah !  Polyxena,  how  blest ! 

All  her  soul  a  rapture  stirs, 
Him,  of  all  the  Greeks  the  best, 

Hoping  to  embrace  as  hers. 
Proud  thoughts  in  her  breast  arise, 

And  their  flush  she  scarce  conceals ; 
She  envies  not,  ye  Gods,  your  skies, 

In  the  transport  that  she  feels. 

"  And  there's  one,  on  whom  e'en  I 

Might  my  maiden  heart  bestow; 
While  his  looks  plead  silently, 

Filled  with  passion's  tenderest  glow. 
Gladly,  as  a  wife,  with  him 

Would  I  seek  some  home-dear  scene ;  — 
But  a  Stygian  spectre  grim 

Nightly  starts  and  stalks  between. 

"  Proserpine  from  deepest  hell 
Sends  to  me  her  shades  of  fright ; 

Where  I  wander,  where  I  dwell, 
Gibbers  every  ghastly  sprite. 
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O'er  the  sports  of  youthful  life 
Throw  they  their  infernal  stain. 

Dreadful !  to  sustain  such  strife,  — 
I  shall  ne'er  have  peace  again 

"  I  see  gleam  the  murderous  steel  ;  — 

I  see  burn  the  murderer's  eye  ; 
Right  and  left  I  look,  and  feel 

From  the  curse  I  cannot  fly. 
Forced  to  front  what  I  await, 

Knowing,  dreading  all  before, 
I  must  on  and  end  my  fate, 

Bleeding  on  a  stranger  shore." 

While  these  words  the  seer  is  speaking, 

Hark  !  from  forth  the  holy  fane 
Stranaelv  minded  cries  are  breaking ;  — 

Thetis'  godlike  son  lies  slain. 
Eris  shakes  her  snaky  brow  ;  — 

All  the  Gods  forsake  the  place  ;  — 
Heavy  thunder-clouds  hang  low 

O'er  Trojan  towers  and  Dardan  race. 

N.  L.  F. 
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*  Who  dares  it  ?    What  knight  or  squire  so  brave 

Will  dive  for  this  golden  cup  1 
See,  I  cast  it  into  the  whirling  wave,  — 

See,  the  chasm's  black  throat  has  swallowed  it  up. 
'Tis  gone  —  whoever  now  will  show  it, 
On  the  venturous  seeker  I'll  freely  bestow  it." 

The  monarch  speaks,  and  away  he  throws 

From  the  cliff,  that,  rough  and  steep, 
Out  over  the  boundless  ocean  rose, 

The  cup  to  the  whirlpool's  howling  deep. 
"Now,  who's  the  firm-hearted — again  I  speak  it  — 
In  the  Charybdis'  jaws  to  seek  it  ?  " 

There  the  knights  and  the  squires  all  round  him  stood  ; 

Well  hear  they,  but  all  stand  still, 
And  shuddering  gaze  on  the  angry  flood  ; 

But  dive  for  the  beaker  no  one  will. 
And  yet  a  third  time  the  king  must  speak  it : 
■  Is  there  none  will  dare  dive  down  and  seek  it  1 " 

But  all,  as  before,  dead  silence  kept ; 

When  a  youth,  right  gentle  to  view, 
From  the  trembling  crowd  of  pages  stepped, 

And  his  belt  and  mantle  behind  him  threw. 

And  the  kniahts  and  ladies  stood  wondering  there 

To  see  what  a  beardless  youth  would  dare. 

a  a  2 
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As  he  stepped  to  the  brink  to  take  one  look  o'er 

On  the  whirling  gulf  below, 
The  Charybdis  was  just  giving  back  with  a  roar 

The  floods  it  had  swallowed  but  even  now, 
And,  like  the  far  thunder's  awful  rumbling, 
From  its  gloomy  lap  they  came  foaming  and  tumbling. 

And  it  whirled,  and  it  boiled,  and  it  roared,  and  it  hissed, 

As  when  water  and  fire  contend  ; 
It  sprinkled  the  skies  with  its  scattering  mist, 

And  flood  on  flood  crowded  on  without  end, 
As  't  would  never  go  dry  —  you  could  fancy  rather 
That  one  ocean  was  giving  birth  to  another. 

But  its  angry  heavings  at  length  subside, 
And  black,  through  the  foam-crests  white, 

Down  cleaves  a  yawning  crevice  wide, 
Deep  down  to  the  heart  of  night ; 

And  the  roar  of  the  waves  grows  dead  and  hollow, 

As  down  through  the  gurgling  tunnel  they  follow. 

Now  swift,  ere  the  flood  rolls  back,  he  springs, 

Commending  to  God  his  soul, 
And  —  a  shriek  of  terror  above  him  rings  ; 

He's  swept  away  in  the  billowy  roll ; 
And  away  from  all  eyes,  with  a  moment's  glimmer, 
The  black  gulf  snatches  the  hardy  swimmer. 

Not  a  sound  o'er  the  watery  gulf  is  heard, 

Save  the  murmuring,  deep  sea-swell ; 
Or  when  mouth  to  mouth  faint  whispers  the  word  : 

"  Thou  high-hearted  youth,  fare  thee  well  1 " 
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And  more  and  more  hollow  its  howling  they  hear, — 
'Tis  a  moment  of  breathless  suspense  and  fear. 

And  if  thou  thy  crown  to  the  waves  shouldst  fling, 

And  say,  "  Who  will  bring  me  it  here, 
Himself  shall  wear  it,  and  be  the  king," 

I'd  little  covet  a  prize  so  dear. 
What  the  howling  depths  of  that  gulf  conceal 
No  mortal  tongue  may  ever  reveal. 

Full  many  a  ship,  too  near  it  cast, 

Shot  headlong  under  the  wave ; 
Only  bits  of  its  shivered  keel  and  mast 

Came  out  from  that  all-devouring  grave  — 
With  the  roar  of  the  storm  now,  clearer  and  clearer, 
They  hear  it  roll  onward  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  whirled,  and   it  boiled,   and  it  roared,  and  it 
hissed, 

As  when  water  and  fire  contend ; 
It  sprinkled  the  skies  with  its  scattering  mist, 

And  flood  on  flood  crowded  on  without  end ; 
And,  like  the  far  thunder's  awful  rumbling, 
From  its  gloomy  lap  they  came  foaming  and  tumbling. 

And  see  !   from  the  blackening  billows  there 

What  lifteth  itself  so  white  ? 
Now  an  arm,  now  a  swan-like  neck,  is  bare  ;  * 

And  it  struggles  up  with  a  swimmer's  might; 
And  —  'tis  he  !  in  his  left  hand  holding  up, 
With  a  flourish  of  triumph,  the  glittering  cup. 
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And  long  and  deep  was  the  breath  he  drew, 

As  he  greeted  the  light  once  more. 
Glad  shouts  from  one  to  the  other  flew  : 

"  He  lives  —  he  is  here  !     He  is  safe  on  shore  ! 
Fierce,  fierce  was  the  gulf;  but  his  heart  was  brave; 
He  hath  rescued  his  soul  from  the  watery  grave." 

And  he  comes ;  they  crowd  round  him  with  jubilee  peals ; 

At  his  monarch's  feet  he  sinks, 
And  presents  him  the  cup,  as  he  humbly  kneels ; 

And  the  king  to  his  beautiful  daughter  winks : 
She  fills  it  with  sparkling  wine  to  the  edge, 
And  the  brave  youth  turns  his  monarch  to  pledge. 

"  Long  life  to  the  king  !     And  enjoy  him  well, 

Who  here  breathes  in  the  rosy  light ; 
But  under  there  it  is  terrible  ; 

O  tempt  not  the  Gods,  nor  their  warning  slight, 
And  never,  O  never  desire  to  see 
What  they've  graciously  hid  in  night  from  thee. 

"  It  hurried  me  under,  lightning-swift ; 

Then  up  through  the  tunnel  of  rock 
An  opposite  current  took  me  adrift, 

Till  the  two  streams  met  in  furious  shock, 
And  kept  me  poised  like  a  spinning  top, 
Dizzily  whirled,  with  no  power  to  stop. 

"  But  God  was  there  in  my  hour  of  fear, 

As  I  prayed  with  half-spent  breath, 
And  showed  me  a  ledge  that  jutted  near, 

And  I  clasped  it  quick  and  escaped  my  death; 
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And  there  hung  the  cup  on  a  coral  tree, 
Else  had  it  gone  down  eternally ;  — 

"  For  below  me  it  lay  there,  mountains  deep, 

In  purple  darkness  spread  ; 
And  though  to  the  ear  all  seemed  to  sleep, 

Yet  the  eye  could  see  far  down  with  dread, 
How  the  huge  salamanders,  and  dragons  with  claws, 
Groped  about  there  within  its  hellish  jaws. 

"All  knotted  together,  in  uneasy  play 

They  nestled,  a  hideous  swarm,  — 
The  swift  sword-fish,  and  the  prickly  ray, 

And  the  heavy  hammer's  misshapen  form, 
And.  p-nashing  his  teeth  with  angry  motion, 
I  saw  the  grim  shark,  the  hyaena  of  Ocean. 

"  And  there  hung  I ;  and  'twas  with  a  shudder  at  best, 

That  I  found  myself  far  from  all  aid, 
The  only  feeling  and  conscious  breast 

Mid  the  Larvae  who  haunted  that  fearful  shade, 
Far  below  where  the  sound  of  your  voices  fell, 
Where  the  slimy  monsters  of  Ocean  dwell. 

"  O,  then  I  shook  —  for  they  crawled  up  near, 

A  hundred  at  once,  where  I  hung, 
As  if  they  would  snap  at  me  ;  all  in  my  fear 

I  let  go  the  coral  to  which  I  had  clung ; 
When,  with  deafening  roar,  the  whirlpool  caught  me ; 
But  it  caught  to  save —  for  to  light  it  brought  me.5' 

In  sheer  amazement  stood  the  king, 
And  said:  "  The  beaker's  thine  own; 
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And  I'll  give  thee  moreover  this  golden  ring, 

Gleaming  with  costliest  diamond  stone, 
If  thou'lt  tempt  it  again,  and  bring  word  to  me, 
What  thou  saw'st  on  the  lowermost  bed  of  the  sea." 

That  heard  the  fair  daughter  with  dismay, 

And  she  pleaded  most  winningly  : 
"  O  father,  enough  of  the  terrible  play  ! 

He  hath  stood  what  no  other  hath  stood  for  thee ; 
If  thy  heart's  cruel  craving  thou  canst  not  tame, 
Let  one  of  thy  knights  put  the  boy  to  shame." 

But  the  monarch  snatched  at  the  glittering  cup, 

And  he  hurled  it  with  all  his  might : 
"  Now  dive,  my  brave  youth,  and  bring  me  it  up, 

And  thee  will  I  name  my  most  excellent  knight, 
And  to  her  thou  this  day  shalt  wedded  be, 
Who  pleads  for  thee  now  so  tenderly." 

Then  with  heavenly  force  o'er  his  soul  it  swept, 
And  it  flashed  from  his  eyes,  like  fire, 

And  he  saw  where  the  blushing  maiden  wept, 
And  he  saw  her  sink  trembling  before  her  sire ; 

Then  it  moves  him,  the  heavenly  prize  to  win, 

For  life  or  for  death  he  plunges  in. 

Full  soon  come  the  breakers,  full  plainly  they  hear, 

Back  rolling  with  thundering  brawl ; 
All  fondly  bend  over  to  see  him  appear : 

They're  coming,  they're  coming,  the  waters  all  1 
They  come  and  they  go  with  a  fiendish  glee ;  — 
But  the  youth  —  why  comes  not  he '1 
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"  Knight,  a  sister's  love  I  render 

Faithfully  to  thee. 
Ask  from  me  no  thought  more  tender  ; 

It  can  never  be  ; 
Calmly  must  we  meet  each  other, 

Calmly  must  we  part ; 
Love  me  as  a  friend  and  brother  ; 

Seek  no  more  my  heart." 

Mute  with  grief  the  knight  beholds  her, 

While  his  heart-strings  bleed  ; 
To  his  breast  a  moment  folds  her, 

Springs  upon  his  steed ; 
Then  from  mountain  tops  and  valleys, 

Armed  with  cross  and  brand, 
Trusty  Switzers  round  him  rallies 

For  the  Holy  Land. 

Deeds  were  done  of  noble  daring 

By  the  hero's  might ; 
Toggenburger  bravely  bearing, 

Foremost  in  the  fight. 
Turk  and  Moslem,  all  were  frightened, 

At  his  dreaded  name  ; 
Still  his  sorrow  is  not  lightened  ; 

Loves  he  still  the  same. 
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Twelve  long  months  of  heavy  sadness 

He  had  borne  his  pain  ; 
Knew  he  never  thought  of  gladness, 

Peace  he  could  not  gain. 
'Left  the  army  broken-hearted, 

Saw  the  loosened  sails, 
Longing,  loving,  home  departed, 

Borne  by  southern  gales. 

Darksome  was  the  night,  and  dreary, 

O'er  the  pilgrim  lone; 
At  her  castle  knocks  he  weary, 

Hears  the  solemn  tone  : 
"  Thou  wilt  see  the  loved  one  never. 

She  her  vows  has  given, 
And  in  convent  shade  forever 

Wedded  is  to  Heaven." 

From  the  castle  tower,  where  lately 

Dwelt  in  all  their  pride 
Toggenburger  nobles  stately, 

Turns  he  now  aside  ; 
Casts  away  his  arms  so  splendid, 

Sets  his  charger  free  ; 
Clothed  in  sackcloth,  unattended, 

Wends  he  mournfully. 

In  a  neighboring  grove,  a  bower 
With  the  branches  made, 

Where  the  white-walled  cloisters  tower 
O'er  the  linden  shade, 
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Quiet  hope  his  sorrow  lightening, 

Would  he  sit  and  wait, 
From  the  morning's  rosy  brightening 

Till  the  twilight  late. 

Ever  on  the  cloister  gazing, 

Her  to  see  he  hoped, 
Looks  of  longing  upward  raising 

Till  the  casement  oped  ; 
Till  appeared  the  maiden  holy, 

Till  she  gently  smiled, 
Toward  the  valley  bending  lowly, 

Meek  and  angel-mild. 

Tranquil-hearted,  quiet  slumbering, 

Rests  he  now  from  pain  ; 
Passing  moments  joyful  numbering 

Till  light  comes  again. 
Live  long  years  he  sat  and  waited 

Her  dear  form  to  see ; 
True  affection  unabated, 

Watching  hopefully  ;  — 

Till  appeared  the  maiden  holy, 

Till  she  gently  smiled  ; 
Toward  the  valley  bending  lowly, 

Meek  and  angel-mild. 
Wan  and  cold,  and  steadfast  gazing, 

Sat  he  there  one  morn, 
Looks  of  fond  affection  raising  ;  — 

But  the  soul  was  gone. 

B  B  W.   H.   C. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

"  Here,  take  the  world ! "  cried  Jove,  from  his  high 
heaven, 

To  mortals  —  "Take  it;  it  is  yours,  ye  elves; 
JTis  yours,  for  an  eternal  heirdom  given ; 

Share  it  like  brothers  'mongst  yourselves." 

Then  hastened  every  one  himself  to  suit, 
And  busily  were  stirring  old  and  young  — 

The  Farmer  seized  upon  the  harvest  fruit ; 

The  Squire's  horn  through  the  woodland  rung. 

The  Merchant  grasped  his  costly  warehouse  loads, 
The  Abbot  chose  him  noble  pipes  of  wine, 

The  King  closed  up  the  bridges  and  the  roads, 
And  said,  "  The  tenth  of  all  is  mine  " 

duite  late,  long  after  all  had  been  divided, 
The  Poet  came,  from  distant  wandering ; 

Alas  !  the  thing  was  every  where  decided, — 
Proprietors  for  every  thing  ! 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me  !  shall  I  alone  of  all 

Forgotten  be  —  I,  thy  most  faithful  son?" 

In  loud  lament  he  thus  began  to  bawl, 
And  threw  himself  before  Jove's  throne. 
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"If  in  the  land  of  dreams  thou  hast  delayed," 
Replied  the  God,  "  then  quarrel  not  with  me ; 

Where  wast  thou  when  division  here  was  made  ?  " 
"  I  was,"  the  Poet  said,  "  with  thee ;  — 

"  Mine  eyes  hung  on  thy  countenance  so  bright, 
Mine  ear  drank  in  thy  Heaven's  harmony; 

Forgive  the  soul,  which,  drunken  with  thy  Light, 
Forgot  that  Earth  had  aught  for  me." 

"  What  shall  I  do?  "  said  Zeus ;  "  the  world's  all  given ; 

The  harvest,  chase,  or  market,  no  more  mine  ; 
If  thou  wilt  come  and  live  with  me  in  Heaven, 

As  often  as  thou  com'st,  my  home  is  thine." 

C.  P.  C. 
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THE   MAIDEN   FROM   ABROAD. 

There  came,  with  each  returning  Spring, 
Within  the  peasants'  lowly  glade, 

When  early  larks  began  to  sing, 
A  lovely  and  mysterious  maid. 

She  was  not  in  that  valley  born, 

And  whence  she  came  could  no  one  tell ; 
But  soon  all  trace  of  her  was  gone, 

When  she  had  taken  her  farewell. 

And  hopes  were  bright  when  she  was  seen; 

Her  presence  opened  every  heart  ; 
Yet  with  a  calm  and  lofty  mien, 

Though  with  them  all,  she  seemed  apart. 

She  brought  with  her  both  fruit  and  flowers, 
From  where  her  native  valleys  lie, 

Where  warmer  sun-beams  light  the  bowers, 
Where  Nature  spreads  a  kindlier  sky. 

All  these  among  them  would  she  share, 
To  some  her  fruit,  her  flowers  to  some ; 

The  boy,  the  sire  with  silvered  hair, 
Alike  went  gifted  to  his  home. 
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She  welcomed  kindly  every  guest; 

But  when  there  came  a  loving  pair, 
Them  gave  she  of  her  gifts  the  best ; 

For  them  were  none  too  bright  or  fair. 
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THE   IDEAL  AXD   LIFE. 

Ever  clear,  and  mirror-pure,  and  even, 
Zephyr-light  flows  life  in  Heaven, 

Where  th'  Olympians  spend  their  blessed  days. 
Moons  keep  changing,  race  on  race  keep  flying; 
But  the  roses  of  their  youth,  undying, 

Changeless  blossom,  while  all  else  decays. 
'Twixt  the  soul's  repose,  and  joys  terrestrial, 

Man  must  hesitate  and  choose  alone  ; 
On  the  lofty  brows  of  the  Celestial 

Both  do  glitter,  blent  in  one. 

Would  ye  here  on  earth  the  Gods  resemble, 
And  at  Death  no  longer  tremble  ? 

Of  his  garden's  fruit,  then,  never  taste! 
On  the  show  the  eyes  may  feed  at  leisure ; 
But  enjoyment's  transitory  pleasure 

Soon  by  sick  satiety  is  chased. 
E'en  the  Styx,  which  nine  times  winds  around  her, 

Chains  not  Ceres'  daughter  to  that  shore ; 
For  the  apple  grasped  she,  and  then  bound  her 

Orcus'  claim  for  evermore. 

Flesh  alone  is  subject  to  those  Powers 
Weaving  this  dark  fate  of  ours  ; 

While  above  the  reach  of  time  or  storm, 
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Playmate  of  the  Blessed  ones  up  yonder, 
She  amid  the  flowers  of  light  doth  wander, 

Godlike  'mid  the  Gods,  undying  Form. 
Would  ye  soar  aloft  on  her  strong  pinion  ? 

Fling  away  all  earthly  care  and  strife  !  •• 
Up  into  th'  Ideal's  pure  dominion 

Fly  from  this  dull,  narrow  life  ! 

Youthful  still,  no  earthly  blemish  showing, 
In  Perfection's  splendor  glowing, 

Floats  Humanity's  Ideal  here, 
As  life's  filmy  phantoms,  noiseless  ever, 
Glancing,  wander  by  the  Stygian  river,  — 

As  of  old  within  its  heavenly  sphere 
Stood  th'  immortal  Soul,  before  descending 

Into  this  dark  tomb,  Mortality. 
If  in  life  the  battle  still  is  pending, 

Here  'tis  always  victory. 

Not  the  warrior's  aching  limbs  to  strengthen, 
Not  his  respite  sweet  to  lengthen, 

Waves  above  him  victory's  airy  crown. 
Mighty,  e'en  when  rests  your  eager  longing, 
Life  will  seize  you  with  its  billows  thronging, 

Time  into  its  whirlpool  draw  you  down. 
If  thou  feel  thy  bold-winged  courage  sinking, 

By  the  sense  of  limitation  pained, 
Gaze  from  Beauty's  hill,  sweet  visions  drinking 

Of  the  golden  goal  attained. 

Must  thou  head,  or  help,  where  strife  is  raging, 
Man  to  man,  with  might  engaging, 
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Laurels  upon  Glory's  path  to  gain  ? 
Then  let  Valor  upon  Firmness  dashing, 
And  let  chariots  in  confusion  crashing, 

Mix  and  mingle  on  the  dusty  plain. 
Only  courage  with  success  pursueth, 

When  the  prize  is  beckoning  o'er  the  field  ; 
Only  strength  the  power  of  Fate  subdueth, 

While  the  weakling  has  to  yield. 

But,  although  'twas  foaming  like  a  torrent, 
Pent  with  rocks,  behold  life's  current, 

How,  with  smooth  and  softly-spreading  stream, 
Here  through  Beauty's  shadow-land  it  wendeth, 
While  upon  its  silvery  mirror  blendeth 

Sweetly  Hesper's  with  Aurora's  beam. 
Here,  dissolved  in  soft  reciprocation, 

By  the  Graces  willing  victims  led, 
Rest  the  passions  from  their  altercation  ; 

For  the  haunting  foe  is  fled. 

If  to  breathe  a  soul  through  soulless  nature, 
Touch  with  life  each  marble  feature, 

Genius,  full  of  active  impulse,  yearns, 
Then,  then  every  nerve  of  toil  exert  thou, 
Then  the  stubborn  element  convert  thou 

To  the  Ideal  that  within  thee  burns. 
Only  to  a  will,  by  nought  defeated, 

Sparkle  up  the  springs  of  Truth,  unsealed ; 
Only  to  strong  chisel  strokes  repeated 

Will  the  brittle  marble  yield. 
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But  press  on ;  the  sphere  of  Beauty  gaining  ! 
There  find  all  thy  toils  remaining 

With  the  matter,  they  o'ercame,  behind. 
Not  from  hard  stone  forced  with  painful  wringing, 
Light  and  slender,  as  from  nothing  springing, 

Stands  the  form  before  the  ravished  mind. 
Calm  ye  gaze,  all  doubt,  all  conflict  stilling 

In  your  lofty  sense  of  victory  ; 
Thrusting  from  you  every  sign  so  chilling 

Of  our  mortal  poverty. 

When  thou,  frail,  weak  man,  without  protection, 
Stand'st  before  the  Law's  perfection, 

When  before  the  Holy  guilt  draws  nigh, 
Then  let  lofty  Truth's  severe,  cold  beauty 
Turn  thy  virtue  pale,  th'  ideal  duty 

Shame  thy  deed  into  humility  :  — 
Goal  by  many  sought ;  —  but  still  before  them 

Bright  it  flew,  and  o'er  the  gulf  profound 
No  light  boat,  no  bridge  o'erarching  bore  them, 

And  no  anchor  could  find  ground. 

But  the  senses'  limits  leave  behind  you, 
Till  in  Thought's  free  realm  ye  find  you,  — 

And  the  frightful  apparition's  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  chasm  is  fast  filling : 
Be  the  God  in  all  thine  own  pure  willing, 

And  he  rises  from  his  dreaded  throne. 
For  the  Law's  strong  chain  he  only  feareth, 

Who  with  slavish  soul  lives  lawlessly  ; 
With  man's  opposition  disappeareth 

All  God's  frowning  majesty. 
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If  ye  must  bear  mortal  pains  and  pining, 
If,  with  snakes  around  him  twining, 

Priam's  son  must  writhe  with  nameless  smart, 
Then  speak  out  the  Man  !     Let  wild  cries,  rending 
Heaven's  cold,  azure  vault,  be  heard,  and  sending 

Pangs  of  pity  through  your  feeling  heart ! 
Let  the  voice  of  suffering  nature  win  you, 

And  the  crimson  cheek  of  joy  grow  pale, 
And,  for  once,  above  th'  Immortal  in  you 

Holy  sympathy  prevail ! 

But  within  th'  Ideal's  starry  portal, 
Dwelling  of  pure  forms  immortal, 

Sorrow's  heavy  storm  is  heard  no  more. 
Here  no  sharp  pang  through  the  soft  soul  goeth, 
Here  no  tear  for  mortal  anguish  floweth, 

Nought  remembered  but  true  conflicts  o'er. 
Lovely,  as  the  rainbow,  when  it  glimmers 

On  the  thunder-cloud's  o'erspreading  dew, 
Through  the  misty  veil  of  Suffering  shimmers 

Here  Tranquillity's  clear  blue. 

Hercules  full  long  his  proud  soul  lowered 
To  the  bidding  of  a  coward, 

Doomed  through  combats  without  end  to  strive, 
Strangling  hydras,  with  wild  beasts  contending, 
And,  to  save  his  friends,  to  hell  descending ; 

Crossing  Styx  in  Charon's  boat  alive  ; 
And  the  Goddess  still,  with  spleen  unsated, 

Heaps  all  earthly  burdens,  one  by  one, 
On  the  willing  shoulders  of  the  hated, 

Till  his  weary  course  is  run,  — 
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Till  the  God,  his  mortal  shape  resigning, 
Soars  aloft  in  glory  shining, 

And  the  pure  ethereal  currents  drinks. 
On  unwonted  wing  —  no  more  resistance  — 
Mounts  he  upward,  while  his  old  existence 

Like  a  phantom  sinks,  and  sinks,  and  sinks. 
'Mid  Olympian  music  he  reposes, 

To  the  high  hall  of  the  Gods  borne  up  ; 
And  the  Goddess,  blushing  like  the  roses, 

Smiles  and  reaches  him  the  cup. 
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THE  WALK.1 

Welcome,  O  welcome,  my  hill,  with  the  redly  glitter- 
ing summit, 
And  thou,  sun,  in  whose  light  lovely  and  warmly  it 
glows ! 
Thou,   too,   live  grassy  plain,  and  ye,    ye  murmuring 
lindens, 
And  the  feathery  choir  swinging  about  on  the  boughs. 
Welcome,  ye  soft  blue  skies,  who  pour  your  infinite 
fulness 
Round  the  gray  far-off  hills,  over  the  forest  so  green, 
Round  me,  too,  who  at  last,  escaped  from  my  chamber's 
confinement, 
And  from  narrowing  talk,   gladly  find  refuge  with 
you; 
Streams   of  your   balmiest  air  thrill  through  me,  and 
quicken  my  spirit, 
And  no  longer  my  eyes  thirst  for  the  life-giving  light. 
Thousands  of  colors  are  flashing  in  mutual  chase  o'er 
the  meadow, 
But  their  emulous  strife  soon  into  harmony  runs. 
Freely  receives  me  the  lawn  on  its  velvet  far-spreading 
carpet ; 
Through  its  friendliest  green  rurally  windeth  a  path; 
Busily  round  me  hum  the  bees ;  on  irresolute  pinion 
Flits  the  butterfly  round  over  the  clover  so  red. 

1  See  Note  C. 
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Glowing  smite  me  the  sun's  warm  rays ;  still  slumber 
the  zephyrs; 
Only  the  song  of  the  lark  warbles  aloft  through  the 
air. 
Hark,  what  rustling  sound  sweeps  on  from  the  neighbor- 
ing thicket  1 
Th'  alder-crowns  nod ;  in  the  wind  waveth  the  silvery 
grass  ; 
Me  receives  ambrosial  night ;  in  odorous  coolness, 
'Neath  their  glittering  roof,  box-trees  o'ershadow  me 
now. 
In  the  mysterious  wood  escapes  me  a  moment  the  land- 
scape, 
And  a  serpentine  path  upward  conducts  me  along. 
Only  in  stolen  gleams  through  the  leafy,   twig- woven 
lattice 
Breaks  a  scattering  light ;  smiling  the  heavens  look  in. 
Soon  the  green  curtain  is  rent.     The   swiftly  opening 
wood  gives 
Daylight's   dazzling   glance    suddenly  back   to    my 
sight. 
Farther   than   eye  can    reach  outspreads   the  distance 
before  me, 
And  a  chain  of  blue  hills  ends  in  a  vapor  the  world. 
Deep  at  the  mountain's  foot,  which  sinks  abruptly  be- 
low me, 
Floats  the  flower-girt  stream's  wavering  mirror  along. 
Endless  under  me  see  I  the  aether,  over  me  endless ; 
Dizzily  upward  I  look,   and  with   a   shudder   look 
down. 
But  betwixt  the  infinite  height  and  infinite  depth,  a 
Well-fenced  natural  bridge  carries  the  traveller  across. 

cc 
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See,  yon  rich  green  banks  fly  smilingly  over  to  meet 
me  ; 
How  the  flourishing  vale  honors  the  husbandman's 
toil  ; 
See  those  light-running  lines,  too,  girding  the  farmer's 
estate  round,  — 
Ceres  has  woven  them  well  into  her  carpet  of  green  ; 
Friendly  hand-writing  of  Law,  man's  blessed  and  only 
protector 
Ever    since  grief-stricken  Love  left  the  degenerate 
earth. 
But,  in  less  regular  windings  across  the  fields  and  the 
pastures, 
Now  quite  lost  in  a  wood,  now  up  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
Climbs  a  shimmering  streak,  the  road  that  brings  places 
together ; 
There    are   rafts   on   the   stream   gracefully  gliding 
along ; 
Hark !  how  the  scattering  flocks  do  fill  the  live  plain 
with  their  bleating, 
While  the  shepherd's  shrill  pipe  bids  the  lone  echo 
awake ! 
Gay   little   cottages   fringe   the   stream  —  through   the 
thicket  there  hide  them 
More  —  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  others  seem  ready 
to  fall. 
Neighborly  dwells  the  farmer  there  on  his   acres  con- 
tented ; 
Round  his  low  thatched  roof  peacefully  slumber  his 
fields  ; 
Trustingly  groweth  the  vine,  as  it  creeps  up  under  his 
window, 
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And,  as  in  friendship,  the  tree  winds  round  his  cot- 
tage an  arm. 
Happy,  ye  serfs  of  the  field !  not  yet  to  Freedom  awa- 
kened, 
Ye,  like  the  soil  ye  till,  care  not  to  murmur  at  Law. 
All  your  wishes  are  bounded  by  the  return  of  the  har- 
vest ; 
Swift,  as  your  every-day  work,  life  and  its  cares  roll 
away. 
But  who  robs  me  at  once  of  the  heavenly  prospect  1     A 
stranger 
Spirit  diffuses  itself  suddenly  over  the  scene. 
Carefully  all  is  removed  which  would  not  harmoniously 
mingle ; 
All  is  uniform  here ;  like  follows  like  to  the  end. 
Bank    and   terrace  I  see  —  the  poplars  ranged   along 
yonder 
Sweep,  in  well-ordered  array,  proudly  and  splendidly 
by; 
All  is  by  rule,  and  all  designed,  and  all  has  a  meaning. 
This  long  menial  throng  tells  of  the  lord  of  the  land  ; 
Shining   announce   his   abode  the  far-flashing  cupolas 
yonder ; 
From  its  kernel  of  rock  towers  the  city  aloft. 
Back  to  the  wilderness  driven,  the  Fauns  have  deserted 
the  grove  here, 
But  Devotion  imparts  holier  life  to  the  stone. 
Man  is  brought  nearer  to  man ;  the  world  grows  nar- 
rower round  him, 
And  to  motion  and  life  wakes  the  deep  world  in  him- 
self. 
See,  there  kindles  the  fiery  strife  of  emulous  forces ; 
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Great  things  worketh  their  strife,  greater  their  mu- 
tual toil. 
Thousand  hands  one  spirit  inspires ;    high  beats  in  a 
thousand 
Breasts,  all  glowing  alike,  one  irresistible  heart,  — 
Beats  for  the  Fatherland,  and  glows  for  the  laws  of  the 
fathers ; 
Here  on  the  hallowed  ground  rest  their  respected  re- 
mains. 
Down  from  Heaven  descend  the  blessed  Immortals,  and 
choose  them 
In  the  sanctified  grove  festal  and  favored  abodes ; 
Lordly  blessings  bestowing  they  greet  us;  Ceres,  the 
foremost, 
Brings  us  the  gift  of  the  plough ;  Hermes  the  anchor 
therewith ; 
Bacchus  the  grape ;  and  Minerva  the  nourishing  sprig 
of  the  olive ; 
And  the  warrior  steed  leads  the  great  Neptune  along  ; 
Mother  Cybele  yokes  to  her  chariot-beam  her  two  lions, 

And  like  a  dweller  of  earth  enters  our  civic  abode. 
Holiest  statues  !  From  you  the  seeds  of  Humanity  spread 
them  ; 
To  the  far  isles  of  the  sea  sent  ye  both  manners  and 
Art. 
Sages   administered  justice  within  these  social  gates; 
hence 
Heroes  rushed  forth  to  the  fight,  ready  to  die  for  their 
Gods. 
Here  has  the  mother  stood,  her  child   in   her   arms,  on 
the  ramparts, 
Gazing  after  the  host,  till  it  had  dwindled  from  sight ; 
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Prostrate  then  has  knelt  before  the  altars,  adoring, 
Praying  that  fame  might  be  yours,  praying  that  ye 
might  return. 
Fame  was  yours,  and  success,  but  all  that  returned  was 
your  glory ; 
That   ye   worthily   fell,   weeping,  we  read  on  your 
tomb  : 
"Traveller,  art  thou  going  to  Sparta?     Go  tell  whom 
thou  meetestf 
That  in  glory  we  sleep,  true  to  the  laws  of  the  land." 
Gently  rest,  ye  beloved  !    The  blood  ye  have  squandered 
so  freely 
Makes  the  olive-tree  green,  ripens  the  full-swelling 
grain. 
Busily  glows  each  honest  trade,  in  the  joy  of  possession, 
From  the  sedge  of  the  stream  winks  the  Cerulean 
God. 
Hissing  the  axe  flies  into  the  oak,   then  sighs  the  lone 
Dryad ; 
High  from  the  mountain's  head  rushes  the  thunder- 
ing weight. 
From  the  quarry  up-s wings  the  rock,  with  levers  to 
wing  it; 
Down  deep  caves  in  the  hills  safely  the  miner  de- 
scends. 
Mulciber's  anvil   rings  to  the  regular  strokes  of  the 
hammer, 
Under  the  sinewy  arm  scatter  the  sputtering  sparks ; 
Gleaming   the  golden  flax  winds  round  the  fluttering 
spindle, 
Through  the  strans  of  the  yarn  whistles  the  shuttle 
at  work ; 

CO* 
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Far  on  the  roads  cries  out  the  pilot ;  the  ships  are  all 
waiting, 
Which  to  far-away  shores  waft   our    home-products 
abroad ; 
Others  sail  joyfully  in,  deep-fraught  with  treasures  of 
ocean ; 
High  from  the  towering  mast  waves  the  gay  festival 
wreath. 
See  how  the  markets  are  swarming.     The  hum  of  busy 
existence 
And  the  confusion  of  tongues  roar  on  the  wondering 
ear  ; 
On  the   staple  the  merchant   pours  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  — 
All  that  to  burning  suns  Africa's  soil  ever  bears  — 
All  that  Arabia  cooks  —  all   farthermost   Thule    gets 
ready ;  — 
High  with   all-gladdening  goods   fills   Amalthea  her 
horn. 
There  Opportunity  bears  to  Genius  heavenly  children ; 
Suckled  at  Freedom's  breast,  flourish  the  beautiful 
Arts. 
There  with  life-like   forms  our  eyes  the  sculptor  re- 
freshes ; 
Woke  by  the  chisel  to  life,  speaks  the  all-eloquent 
stone. 
Heavens,  which  Art  made,  rest  on  slender  Ionian  pillars ; 

All  Olympus  at  once  in  the  Pantheon  attends ; 
Light,  as  the  rainbow's  arch  in  the  air,  or  as  arrow  from 
bow-string, 
Leaps  the  light  bridge's  yoke  over  the  murmuring 
stream. 
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But  in  his  silent  chamber,  casting  significant  circles, 

Thoughtful  studies  the  sage,  secrets  of  Nature  to  catch, 
Tries  what  solids  weigh  most,  what  the  magnet  woos 
and  repulses, 
Follows   sound   through  the    air,    follows   the    flash 
through  the  skies, 
Seeks  the  low  whispered  law  in  accident's  terrible  won- 
ders, 
Seeks  the  motionless  Pole,  fixed  'mid  appearances' 
flight. 
Body  and  voice  to  his  untold  thought  are  imparted  by 
writing, 
Down  through  centuries'  stream  borne  on  the  eloquent 
leaf. 
Melt  before  his  wondering  gaze  the  mists  of  delusion, 
And  the  phantoms  of  night  vanish  at  coming  of  day. 
Man  breaks  off  his  fetters,  the  Blessed  !  —  but,  O  !  may 
he  never 
With  the  fetters  of  fear  sunderthe  bridle  of  shame! 
Freedom !  first  shouts  Reason  ;  —  Freedom !  the  echo- 
ing Passions, 
And  from  Nature's  restraint  eagerly  wrest  themselves 
free. 
Ah !  now  burst  in  the  storm  the  anchors,  which  warn- 
ingly  held  it 
Close  to  shore,  and  the  stream  hurries  it  swiftly  away ; 
On  to  the  Infinite  blindly  it  sweeps,  the  coasts  disap- 
pearing, 
High  on  the  billowy  waste  tosses  the  boat  without 
mast, 
'Neath  dark  clouds  the  constant  stars  of  the  Wain  are 
extinguished, 
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Nothing  is  fixed,  but  errs  even  the  God  in  the  breast. 
Truth  has  vanished  from  talk;   no  faith  or  constancy 
longer 
Sweetens  life ;  'tis  a  lie  —  even  the  oath  on  the  lips. 
Into   the    heart's   close   bond,    into    love's   mysterious 
union 
Sycophant  thoughts  intrude ;  friend  is  soon  sundered 
from  friend; 
Treachery  looks  askaunt,  at  Innocence  hungrily  glaring, 

While  with  poisonous  tooth  Calumny  secretly  kills. 
Base  are  the  thoughts  that  dwell  in  the  breast  dishon- 
ored, and  Love  throws 
All  its  heaven-born  worth,  all  its  best  feelings  away ; 
All  thy  holiest  signs,  O  Truth,  hath  wicked  Delusion 
Stolen,  and  basely  profaned  Nature's  own  heavenly 
tones, 
Which  the  over-full  heart  for  its  own  best  joys  had  dis- 
covered ;  — 
Scarce  does  a  feeling,  that's  true,  even  through  silence 
appear. 
Justice  vaunteth  herself  in  the  court,  and  Peace  in  the 
cottage ; 
Only  the  spectre  of  Law  stands  by  the  royal  throne. 
Long  will  the  mummy  endure ;  for  years  and  centuries 
longer 
Will  this  empty  deceit,  shadow  of  fulness  remain, 
Until  Nature  awakes,  until  with  a  grasp,  as  of  iron, 
Time  and  Necessity,  both,  shake  the  old  scaffolding 
down. 
As  the  mad  tigress,  when  the  bars  of  her  prison  are 
broken, 
Of  her  Numidian  woods  suddenly,  frightfully  thinks,,— 
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So  shall  man's  fury  arise,  by  guilt  and  by  misery  sharp- 
ened, 
And  in  the  grave  of  the  State  seek  for  lost  Nature 
again. 
O   then,   open,  ye  walls,   and  give  the  lone  prisoner 
freedom, 
To  his  deserted  abode  bid  him  in  safety  return !  — 

But  where  now?  —  I'm  lost  —  The  ground  slopes  sud- 
denly downwards, 
And  with   a  yawning  abyss   hems  me   behind    and 
before. 
Garden  and  grove  I  have  left,  and  the  hedge  that  was 
running  beside  me ; 
Far  behind  me  I've  left  every  vestige  of  man ; 
Round  me  are  piled  the  hard  rocks,  whence  Art  her 
living  creations 
Fashions ;  —  the  rugged  basalt  waits  for  the  architect's 
hand. 
Roaring  along  through  the  cleft  rock  rolls  the  thunder- 
ing torrent, 
Under  the  roots  of  the  tree  angrily  forcing  its  way. 
Wild  is  it  here,  and  dreary  and  lone.     In  the  desolate 
air-space 
Hangs  the  eagle  alone,  joining  the  world  to  the  clouds. 
High  o'er  all  I  stand  here,  where  no  feathery  zephyr 

Wafts  one  faintest  sound  up  from  man's  busy  abode. 
Am  I  then  truly  alone?  in  thine  arms  safely  reposing, 
Nature  ?   and  close  to  thy  heart  ?  and  it  was  only  a 
dream, 
Which  so  shuddering  seized  me?    Here  'mid  reality's 
wildness 
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With  the  deep  plunge  of  the  vale  plunged  the  dark 
phantom  away. 
Purer   from   thy  pure   altars  receive  I  back  my  exist- 
ence, 
Gladly  receive  I  my  youth's  gay  elasticity  back; 
Ever  changes   man's  will   its  end    and   its   rule;    and 
forever 
In  unaltering  course  deeds  and  events  roll  on. 
But  thou,  youthful  as  ever,  forever  renewing  thy  beauty, 
Pious  Nature,  dost  still  chastely  observe  the  old  Law. 
Ever  the  same,  to  the  man  thy  hands  do  faithfully  render 
What  from  the  fanciful  child,  what  from  light  youth 
they  receive ; 
Thou  on  one  breast  dost  suckle  the  changeful  succession 
of  ages ; 
Under  the  self-same  blue,  on  the  same  wide-spread- 
ing green 
Wander   the   nearest  races,   and  wander   the   farthest 
united, 
And  the  Sun  of  old  Homer,  see !  it  is  smiling  on  us. 
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See  our  massy  mould  of  clay 

Strongly  walled  up  in  the  ground : 
We  must  cast  the  bell  to-day  — 
Briskly,  fellows,  gather  round ! 
Let  the  sweat  run  now 
From  the  heated  brow, 
If  we  mean  our  skill  to  prove ; 
But  the  blessing's  from  above ! 

Well  seemeth  it  our  earnest  work 

With  earnest  words  to  accompany  ; 
For  labor's  stream  'mid  goodly  talk 

Will  glide  along  more  merrily. 
With  diligence  let  us  reflect 

What  our  weak  craft  is  bringing  out ; 
The  shiftless  man  we  ne'er  respect, 

Who  labors  on  without  a  thought. 
'Tis  this  lends  man  his  highest  grace, 

For  this  the  gift  of  Reason  came. 
A  deep  significance  to  trace 

In  what  his  hands  have  toiled  to  frame. 

1  See  Note  D. 
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Heap  the  knotty  pine-wood  higher  I 

Let  it  be  well  dried  before, 
Till  the  inward  darting  fire 
Up  the  narrow  passage  roar  ! 
Melts  the  copper  ?    In 
Quickly  throw  the  tin  ; 
So  the  metal  shall  grow  tough, 
And  by  rule  run  thick  enough. 

What  we  are  forming  in  the  mould 

By  dint  of  hand  and  melting  flame, 
High  in  the  church  tower  shall  be  tolled, 

And  far  and  wide  our  work  proclaim. 
To  distant  days  it  shall  remain ; 
i  Its  tones  on  many  an  ear  shall  fall ; 

Its  chimes  with  Sorrow  shall  complain, 

And  ring  abroad  Devotion's  call. 
Whatever  to  us  mortals  here 

A  shifting  Destiny  e'er  brings, 
Is  struck  upon  its  metal  clear, 

Which  to  all  ears  the  lesson  rings. 

See,  the  snowy  bubbles  float ! 

Well  —  the  melted  masses  run ; 
Sprinkle  it  with  salt  throughout ; 
That  will  bring  the  crisis  on. 
Let  the  mixture  clear 
Of  all  foam  appear  ; 
That  the  pure,  sonorous  bell 
Clear  and  full  its  tones  may  swell. 
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Clear  and  full,  with  a  festal  sound 

It  hails  the  lovely  infant  child, 
First  entering  on  his  earthly  round, 

Borne  in  the  arms  of  slumber  mild. 
His  future  lots,  or  dark  or  clear, 

In  time's  deep  lap  await  him  yet ; 
He  wakes  beneath  a  mother's  care, 

And  golden  morns  his  glad  eyes  greet. — 
The  arrowy  years  have  sped  away ! 
From  trifling  maid,  from  childish  play 
Th'  impatient  boy,  with  ardor  burning, 

Storms  into  life,  unchecked,  to  roam 
The  wide  world  round  ;  and  now  returning 

He  hails  his  dear  paternal  home, 
A  stranger  'mid  old  scenes  —  when,  lo! 
In  ripened  youth's  full,  mellow  glow, 
Beaming  with  beauty's  every  charm, 
Majestic  as  some  heaven-lit  form, 
With  downcast  eye,  and  cheek  o'erspread 
With  deepening  blushes  rosy-red, 
The  maid  before  his  sight  appears  — 
The  child  he  left  in  lighter  years  ! 
Then  creeps  a  nameless,  longing  feeling 

O'er  his  whole  soul  :  he  seeks  the  shade, 

The  solitude  of  wood  and  glade ; 
And  ever  and  anon  come  stealing 
Stray  tears  adown  his  cheeks ;  no  more 
He  seeks  the  sports  he  loved  before, 
But,  in  abstracted  mood,  would  flee 
His  brothers'  gladsome  company. 
He  seeks  her  steps  with  burning  cheek, 

Her  welcome  smile  his  only  joy  ; 
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The  fairest  of  the  flowers  to  seek, 
To  deck  his  love,  his  fond  employ. 

Ah  !  tender  longing,  sweetest  hope, 

Love's  golden  prime  —  when,  drunk  with  bliss, 

The  eye  sees  heavenly  treasures  ope, 
The  heart  beats  high  with  happiness ! 

Still  ever  green  and  constant  prove 

The  fairy  time  of  youthful  love  ! 

How  the  pipes  begin  to  brown  ! 

If  it  glasses  quickly  o'er, 
When  I  plunge  this  ladle  down, 
Then  it  will  be  time  to  pour. 
Comrades,  briskly  ho ! 
Try  the  mixture  now, 
If  the  soft  and  brittle  join 
For  a  sure  and  proper  sign. 

For  when  the  Manly  and  the  Fair, 
When  Strength  and  Beauty  form  a  pair, 

Then  rings  it  out  a  merry  song. 
Who  binds  himself  in  love,  must  prove 
If  heart  with  heart  in  concord  move  ; 

For  short  the  dream,  the  sorrow  long. 
Lovely  in  the  young  bride's  hair 

Shines  the  bridal  coronal  ; 
While  the  church-bell-chimes  so  fair 

Summon  to  the  festival. 
Ah  !  life's  fairest  holiday 

Tells  us  that  life's  May  is  flown  ; 
The  girdle  loosed,  the  veil  away, 

All  the  sweet  illusion's  gone. 
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The  passion  is  fled, 

Yet  love  must  endure ; 
The  blossom  is  dead, 

The  fruit  must  mature ; 
The  husband  must  forth 
Into  bustling  life, 
Into  labor  and  strife ; 
He  must  plant,  he  must  reap, 
He  must  gather  and  keep ; 
Must  dare  all,  and  bear  all, 
And  let  no  drop  fall ; 
Must  plot  and  contrive, 
A  fortune  to  hive. 

So  rivers  of  plenty  flow  into  his  hand ; 
His  barns  are  o'er-crammed  with  the  fruits  of  the 

land; 
His  rooms  are  made  wide,  his  dwellings  expand. 
And,  busily  moving, 

The  modest  young  wife, 
The  mother  so  loving, 

With  her  children,  all  life, 
Looks  round  over  all 
In  her  circle  so  small, 
Teaching  the  girls, 

And  warning  the  boys, 
The  quarrelsome  churls, 

While  her  hand  she  employs, 
Increasing  the  gains 
With  her  orderly  pains. 

Neat,  savory  chests  with  her  treasures  are  full, 
The  snowy  white  cotton,  the  soft  glossy  wool ; 
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And  she  smooths  the  bright  skeins,  while  the  spindle 

is  turning, 
Thus  with  taste  and  with  beauty  her  labor  adorning. 

And  the  father,  with  sparkling  eye, 

Gazes  down  from  his  balcony 

On  the  wide-spread  scene  before, 

And  counts  his  fortunes  o'er,  — 

His  winding  alleys  well  lined  with  trees, 

And  the  crowded  cells  of  his  granaries ;  — 

Running  in  waves  the  tall  corn  is  nodding ; 

Heavily  home  his  wagons  are  plodding  :  — 

Pleased  in  his  heart,  he  says, 

"  Firm,  as  the  earth's  broad  base, 

'Gainst  adversity's  power 

Shall  my  wealth  endure." 

But  with  Fate,  however  strong, 

Never  title  lasteth  long ; 

Sly  Misfortune  near  him  lurks, 

Ready  to  destroy  his  works. 

Well  —  we  may  begin  to  pour  ;  — 

Pointed  hard  the  edges  are 
Where  we  break  it.  — But  before 
Offer  up  a  pious  prayer. 
Out  the  stopples  stave ! 
God  the  building  save  ! 
Roaring,  smoking  through  the  pass, 
Shoots  the  fiery,  swelling  mass. 

An  instrument  of  good  is  fire, 
With  man  to  watch  and  tame  its  ire ; 
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And  all  he  forges,  all  he  makes, 
The  virtue  of  the  flame  partakes  ; 
But  frightfully  it  rages,  when 
It  breaks  away  from  every  chain, 
And  sweeps  along  its  own  wild  way, 
Child  of  Nature,  stern  and  free. 
Woe,  if  once,  with  deafening  roar, 

Nought  its  fury  to  withstand, 
Through  the  peopled  streets  it  pour, 

Hurling  wide  the  deadly  brand! 
Eager  the  elements  devour 

Every  work  of  human  hand. 
From  the  cloud,  to  bless  the  plain, 
Pours  the  rain  ;  — 
From  the  cloud,  our  hopes  to  dash, 
Darts  the  flash  ! 
Hear'st  that  moaning  from  the  tower? 

'Tis  the  tempest  dread ! 

Bloody  red 
The  heavens  glour  ; 
'Tis  not  day-light's  steady  glow  ! 
Hark,  what  tumult  now 
Rends  the  sky ! 

Lo !  the  smoke  up-rolling  high  ! 
Flickering  mount  the  fiery  shafts  :  — 
Where  the  wind  its  wild  wave  wafts, 
Onward  through  the  street's  long  course 
Rolls  the  flame  with  gathering  force; 
As  in  an  oven's  jaws,  the  air 
Heated  glows  with  ruddy  glare; 
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Falling  fast  the  rafters  shatter, 
Pillars  crash  and  windows  clatter, 
Children  scream  and  mothers  scatter ; 
Beasts,  to  perish,  left  alone, 
'Mid  the  ruins  groan. 
All  is  hurry,  rescue,  flight ; 
Clear  as  noon-day  is  the  night; 
Through  the  hands,  in  lengthened  rows, 

Buckets  fly ; 
Through  the  air,  in  graceful  bows, 

Shoots  the  watery  stream  on  high. 
Fierce  the  howling  tempest  grows  ; 
Swiftly,  borne  upon  the  blast, 
Rides  the  flame,  devouring  fast ; 
Roaring,  crackling,  it  consumes 
All  the  crowded  granary  rooms ; 
All  the  rafters  blaze  on  high ; 
And,  as  if 't  would  tear  away 
Earth's  foundations  in  its  flight, 
On  it  mounts  to  heaven's  height, 
Giant-tall  ! 
Hope  hath  all 

Man  forsaken  ;  helpless  now 
He  to  heavenly  might  must  bow, 
Idly  musing  o'er  his  fall, 
Wondering  at  his  work  laid  low. 

Burnt  to  ashes 

Lies  the  town, 
Like  a  desert  spread 
For  the  wild  storm's  bed. 
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Through  the  dreary  window-holes 
Darkness  lurks  and  boding  owls ; 

Through  bare  walls  the  clouds  look  down. 
Lingering  yet, 
One  look  he  casts 
O'er  the  tomb 

Where  his  hopes  were  wont  to  bloom  ; 
Then  takes  up  the  wanderer's  staff:  — 
Now  at  Fortune  he  may  laugh ; 
For  one,  his  sweetest,  purest  joy, 
The  cruel  flame  could  not  destroy ; 
Where  are  those  lives,  than  life  more  dear  t 
His  little  innocents  ?  —  Are  they  here  1 
He  numbers  o'er  his  little  band, 
And  all  his  dear  ones  round  him  stand. 

To  the  earth  now  we've  consigned  it, 

Safely  lodged  within  the  clay  :  — 
Beautiful,  as  we  designed  it, 
Will  it  now  our  toil  repay  ? 
Should  the  cast  go  wrong  ? 
Or  burst  the  model  strong  1 
Ah !  perhaps,  while  we  were  working, 
Mischief  has  been  near  us  lurking. 

To  the  dark  lap  of  holy  Earth 

We  thus  intrust  what  we  have  made ; 
The  sower  thus  intrusts  his  seed, 
Hoping  that  it  will  soon  give  birth 
To  fruits  which  shall  reward  his  toil, 
And  Heaven  bless  him  with  its  smile 
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But  costlier  seed  we  bury,  weeping, 

While  in  meek  faith  to  Heaven  we  pray, 

That  from  the  coffin's  loathsome  keeping 
It  may  spring  forth  to  brighter  day. 

From  the  dome, 

Heavy  and  long, 
Sounds  the  bell 
A  funeral  song, 
Solemnly,  with  measured  strokes,  attending 
Weary  wanderer  on  his  last  way  wending. 

Ah  !  it  is  the  wife,  the  dearest ; 
'Tis  the  mother,  ever  nearest : 
Night's  dark  king,  with  eager  hand, 

Tore  her  from  his  warm  embrace, 
From  her  children's  blooming  band, 

From  each  loving,  trusting  face. 
Each  sweet  babe  upon  her  breast 
With  fond  love  she  had  caressed. 
Ah  !  now  home's  endearing  band 

Is  dissolved  forever  there  ; 
She  hath  fled  to  shadow-land  — 

She,  whose  sunny  smile  did  cheer ; 
Vanished  her  benignant  face  — 

Vanished  from  the  earth  forever  ! 
Stranger's  form  may  fill  her  place; 

Love  may  never  warm  it  —  never  ! 

While  'tis  cooling,  we'll  be  free  ; 
Sweet  is  rest  o'er  labor  done  — 
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Like  the  light  bird  in  the  tree, 
Merrily  sing  every  one ! 

When  the  star-light  blinks, 

Rest  each  workman  drinks 
From  the  sound  of  vesper  bell ;  — 
Who  the  Master's  care  can  tell  ? 

From  the  woods,  with  spirits  clear, 

Stalks  the  wanderer  along 
Homeward  to  his  cottage  dear. 

Bleating  sheep,  in  eager  throng, 
Cattle,  too, 

Broad-browed  and  sleek,  they  troop  along, 
Lowing  all, 
To  the  old  familiar  stall. 

Homeward  borne 
Rolls  the  wagon 

Full  of  corn. 
Wreaths  of  many  a  hue 

Every  sheaf  adorn ; 
Round  and  round, 
In  merry  dance, 

Trip  the  reapers  o'er  the  ground. 
Street  and  market  stiller  grow  ; 
Round  the  fireside's  social  glow 
Gather  all  the  family. 
Jarring  shuts  the  great  town-gate  ; 

Darkness  closes 
O'er  the  earth ; 

And  the  yeoman  safe  reposes ; 
But  the  guilty  seldom  sleeps,  — 
Law  unceasing  vigil  keeps. 
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Holy  Order  !  rich  in  blessing  ! 
Equal  rights  from  thee  possessing, 
Men  are  joined  in  social  ties. 
Thou  dost  bid  strong  cities  rise ; 
Savage  man  to  thee  has  owed 

All  the  benefits  of  art ; 
Thou  hast  entered  his  abode, 

Formed  his  manners,  warmed  his  heart 
Thou  hast  twined  the  dearest  band, 
Holy  love  for  Fatherland  ! 

Thousand  active  hands  bestow, 

Each  on  each,  a  cheerful  aid, 
In  their  joint  work's  kindling  glow 

Feeling  all  their  strength  displayed. 
Master,  workmen,  all  move  free, 

While  the  blessed  laws  protect ; 
Each,  content  in  his  degree, 

Fearing  none,  commands  respect. 
Labor  is  the  yeoman's  pride  ; 

Blessings  on  his  toil  attend ; 
Kings  in  their  high-born  rank  confide  ;  — 

We  in  our  own  right  hand. 

Gentle  Peace, 
Sweetest  Concord, 
Linger,  linger 

Friendly  o'er  our  happy  State  ! 
Never  may  the  day  appear, 
When  rude  war's  relentless  bands 
Through  this  quiet  vale  shall  sweep ; 
When  the  heavens, 
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Which  the  evening's  softening  blushes 

Paint  so  fair, 
Shall  from  blazing  towns  and  hamlets 

Frightful  glare ! 

Strike  the  scaffolding  asunder, 

(It  has  done  its  duty  well,) 
That  the  eyes  and  heart  may  wander 
O'er  the  new-formed,  shining  bell 
Swing  the  hammer,  swing, 
Till  the  timbers  spring ! 
If  the  bell  must  hang  on  hicrh, 
Let  the  mould  to  atoms  fly. 

The  Master  can  the  moment  choose 

With  skilful  hand  to  break  the  mould ; 
Woe,  if  the  melted  mass  break  loose 

Of  its  own  fury,  uncontrolled, 
A  flaming  torrent  —  on  it  dashes 
Through  its  burst  walls  with  thunder-crashes ; 
And,  as  from  gaping  jaws  of  hell, 
Belches  destruction  hot  and  fell. 
Where  lawless  forces  jar  together, 

No  perfect  form  can  emanate  ; 
So  revolution's  angry  weather 

But  floods  with  ruin  a  fallen  State. 

Woe  to  the  State,  when  plotting  hands 

Have  in  its  lap  been  busy  heaping 
Food  for  revolt;  — when  lawless  bands 

Would  right  themselves,  in  terror  sweeping ; 
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Mad  Uproar  grasps  the  rope,  and  round 
Fitfully  swings  th'  alarum  bell, 

Forcing  its  peaceful,  hallowed  sound 
Of  havock  and  of  blood  to  tell. 

Freedom  and  Equal  Rights  !  they  call ; 

Each  yeoman  arms  him  at  the  sound ; 
The  streets  are  full,  and  every  hall ; 

And  murderous  bands  parading  round. 
Women,  like  fierce  hyaenas,  go 

With  bloody  hands  and  hellish  jests ; 
They  spring,  like  tigers,  on  the  foe, 

And  pluck  the  heart  from  mangled  breasts. 
Nothing  is  holy  —  not  a  thought 

Of  reverence  amid  the  wreck ; 
The  good  give  place;  and  there  is  nought 

The  insolence  of  vice  to  check. 
Rouse  not  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  vengeful  tiger  fear  to  tease ; 
But  in  their  mad  delusion,  men 

Are  far  more  terrible  than  these. 
Woe  to  the  thoughtless,  who  would  lend 
The  torch  of  knowledge  to  the  blind  ! 
It   lights  him  not !    but  its  wild  blaze    may 

spread 
The  State  in  ashes  o'er  his  luckless  head. 

Happy  issue  God  has  given ! 

See  !  how,  like  a  golden  star, 
From  its  shell,  all  white  and  even, 

Comes  the  metal-kernel  fair  ! 
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Bright  from  crown  to  rim 

Sunny  glances  beam ; 
And  the  arms,  carved  out  so  neatly, 
Show  the  artist  has  wrought  featly. 

Draw  near  !  draw  near  ! 

Companions  all,  a  ring  make  here, 

And  while  we  .christen  it,  give  ear  :  — 

CONCORDIA  shall  the  name  appear  ! 

Soon    shall    its    full    tones,    from    the   village 

steeple, 
To  church  and  brotherhood  invite  the  people. 

Be  this  its  calling  —  this  the  mind 

Of  the  Master  first  designed  — 

On  high,  above  the  gross  earth  sweeping, 

Within  the  purer  air  of  day, 
Amid  the  stars  its  vigils  keeping, 

Familiar  with  the  lightning's  play,  — 
There  shall  it  seem  a  voice  above, 

E'en  as  the  starry  hosts  appear 
To  praise  their  great  Creator's  love, 

As  they  lead  in  the  rosy  year. 
Of  solemn  and  eternal  things 

Let  it  discourse  from  mouth  of  brass ; 
And  let  the  Hours  with  rapid  wings 

Fail  not  to  stir  it  as  they  pass.  — 
To  dumb  Fate  it  a  tongue  shall  lend  ;  , 

Heartless  itself,  not  made  to  feel, 
Yet  shall  its  swinoring  strokes  attend 

Each  turning  of  life's  giddy  wheel. 
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And  as  its  peal  upon  the  ear 
Falls  heavily  and  dies  away, 

'Twill  teach  how  nought  abideth  here, 
How  all  things  earthly  must  decay. 

Seize  the  ropes  now  —  pull  away  ! 

Swing  the  bell  up  from  the  ground  ; 
Let  it  mount  and  have  free  play 
In  th'  elastic  realm  of  sound. 
Tighter,  tighter  draw  ! 
See  !  it  clears  the  floor  : 
Joy  shall  its  first  sound  betoken  ! 
Joy  to  all !  and  Peace  unbroken  . 
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From  rocky  cleft  the  torrent  dashes ; 

Down,  down  he  comes  with  thunder-shock ; 
The  sturdy  oak  beneath  him  crashes, 

And  after  rolls  the  loosened  rock. 
Amazed,  o'erjoyed,  with  awe  and  wonder 

The  traveller  stops  and  gazes  round ; 
He  hears  the  all-pervading  thunder, 

But  cannot  tell  from  whence  the  sound. 
So  rolls  the  tide  of  Song,  forever, 
Where  mortal  foot  hath  wandered  never. 

Leagued  with  the  dreaded  powers  above  us, 

Who  darkly  spin  life's  slender  thread, 
Who  can  resist  his  power  to  move  us? 

Who  can  the  singer's  spell  e/ace? 
He  Hermes'  magic  wand  inherit .«, 

And  charms  the  heart  with  influence  soft 
Down  to  the  realm  of  tortured  spirits, 

Or  bears  it  heavenward  aloft, 
On  Fancy's  airy  ladder  reeling, 
Swayed  to  and  fro  with  giddy  feeling. 

As  when  into  the  scene  of  pleasure 
Some  dread  disaster  stalks  along, 

With  giant-like,  unearthly  measure, 
And  scatters  terror  through  the  throng : 
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He  strips  at  once  the  gay  delusion  — 
This  stranger  from  the  other  world ; 

The  masks  fall  off  in  dire  confusion; 

Earth's  greatness  to  the  ground  is  hurled ; 

And  before  Truth's  all-conquering  mirror 

Withers  each  work  of  sin  and  error ;  — 

So,  every  earthly  burden  spurning, 

Man's  thoughts  at  Music's  bidding  rise  ; 
And,  with  immortal  ardor  burning, 

With  godlike  tread  he  walks  the  skies ; 
The  Gods  as  one  of  theirs  embrace  him ; 

There  must  his  daily  troublers  sleep ; 
Thither  no  destiny  can  chase  him, 

Thither  no  earthly  thing  may  creep : 
His  brow  is  smooth  ;  no  fear  alarms  him  ; 
He  knows  no  care  while  music  charms  him. 

And,  as  the  boy,  with  hopeless  longing  — 

When  stolen  freedom  yields  no  rest, 
But  home-thoughts  to  his  heart  keep  thronging 

Flies  to  his  injured  mother's  breast  ; 
So  Music  has  the  power  to  charm  us, 

When  turned  from  Nature's  simple  truth; 
From  cold  and  foreign  ways  to  warm  us 

With  the  old  feelings  of  our  youth. 
In  Nature's  arms,  O !  then  we  rest  us, 
Where  freezing  forms  may  ne'er  molest  us. 
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THE   DIGNFTY  OF   WOMAN. 

Honored  be  Woman !    To  her  it  is  given 

To  twine  with  our  life  the  bright  roses  of  Heaven  ; 

'Tis  hers  to  be  weaving  affection's  sweet  bond ; 
Beneath  the  chaste  veil  she  loves  to  retire, 
And  nourish  in  silence  the  holy  fire, 

That  burns  in  a  bosom  faithful  and  fond. 

Far  beyond  Truth's  simple  dwelling 

Man's  wild  spirit  loves  to  sweep ; 
And  his  heart  is  ever  swelling, 

Tossed  on  Passion's  stormy  deep. 
To  the  distant  good  aspiring, 

There  is  still  no  peace  for  him ; 
Through  the  very  stars,  untiring, 

He  pursues  his  dazzling  dream. 

But  Woman's  mild  glance,  like  a  charm,  overtakes  him, 
And  from  his  visions  of  wandering  wakes  him, 

Warning  him  back  to  the  Present  to  flee. 
In  the  mother's  still  cot  her  enjoyment 
Finds  she  in  modest  and  quiet  employment ; 

Faithful  daughter  of  Nature  is  she. 

Fierce  is  Man's  unending  strife:  — 

He,  beneath  ambition's  goad, 

Madly  rushes  on  through  life, 

Without  rest  or  fixed  abode. 
e  e  2 
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Now  creating  —  now  undoing  — 

No  repose  his  wishes  know  ; 
Like  the  Hydra's  heads,  renewing, 

Still  they  wither,  still  they  grow. 

But  Woman,  contented,  enjoys  every  hour ; 

She  plucks  from  each  moment  that  passes  the  flower, 

And  fondly  guards  it  with  tender  care ;  — 
Her  bounden  duties  are  all  her  pleasures ; 
Richer  than  Man  in  memory's  treasures, 

Roves  she  through  Poesy's  endless  sphere. 

Fond  of  self,  apart  and  dreaded, 

Man's  cold  bosom  ne'er  doth  prove 
How,  when  heart  to  heart  is  wedded, 

Glows  the  heavenly  joy  of  Love. 
He  knows  not  th'  exchange  of  feeling, 

Never  melts  away  in  tears ; 
But  his  heart,  in  a  world  so  chilling, 

Hardens  with  his  growing  years. 

As,  by  the  wandering  zephyrs  when  shaken, 
The  tremulous  chords  of  the  wind-harp  waken. 

Woman's  soft  soul  is  feelingly  true. 
Tenderly  wrung,  when  to  sorrow  she  listens, 
Heaves  her  fond  bosom,  and  pearly-bright  glistens 

The  tear  in  her  eye,  like  heavenly  dew. 

Under  Man's  despotic  sway, 

"  Might  makes  right"  is  still  the  word  ; 
Persia's  monarch  must  obey, 

Silenced  by  the  Scythian  sword. 
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Self-conflicting  Passion  wages 

In  his  breast  a  hateful  war ; 
While  hoarse  Discord  rules  and  rages, 

Modesty  is  seen  no  more. 

But  Woman,  with  soft,  persuasive  power, 
When,  in  her  turn,  she  rules  the  hour, 

Quenches  the  fires  that  burn  to  destroy, 
Teaches  the  powers,  forever  contending, 
In  peace  and  harmony  now  to  be  blending  — 

Old  foes  to  be  mingling  in  love  and  joy. 

C.  T.  B. 
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HOPE. 

A  still,  small  voice  in  every  soul 
Of  happier  days  keeps  chanting; 
And  eagerly  on  to  the  golden  goal 
We  see  men  running  and  panting. 
The  world  grows  old  and  grows  young  again ; 
Still  this  hope  of  improvement  haunts  man's  brain. 

Hope  welcomes  to  life  the  smiling  child ; 

Her  light  shapes  round  the  school-boy  swim ; 
Hope  fires  the  young  man  with  visions  wild ; 
And  she  goes  not  under  the  earth  with  him, 
When  his  race  is  run,  and  the  grave  doth  ope ;  — 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave  he  planteth  —  Hope. 

It  is  not  an  empty,  flattering  dream, 

Offspring  of  idle  thought ; 
Through  every  heart  it  sendeth  a  gleam 
Of  that  better  world  we've  sought. 
A.nd  what  the  voice  within  us  speaks, 
Deceives  not  the  soul  that  trustingly  seeks. 
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THE  GERMAN  MUSE. 

No  Augustan  summer  glowed, 
Or  Medicean  bounty  flowed 

O'er  the  soil  of  German  Art ; 
It  was  not  in  glory  nourished; 
But  it  blossomed  full  and  flourished 

With  no  care  on  princes'  part. 

By  our  country's  noblest  son, 
By  the  mighty  Frederic's  throne, 

Unprotected,  it  went  forth. 
Well  the  German's  heart  may  beat, 
Well  he  may  with  pride  repeat, 

He  created  his  own  worth. 

Therefore  mounts  in  loftier  bows, 
And  in  fuller  torrent  flows 

The  high  hymn  of  German  bards, 
And,  in  its  own  fulness  swelling, 
From  the  heart's  own  depths  out-welling, 

Spurns  restraint,  nor  rule  regards. 
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THEKLA'S   LAMENT. 

The  oak  wood  is  groaning, 

The  clouds  hurry  o'er; 
A  maiden  is  moaning 
Alone  on  the  shore. 
The  billows  are  breaking  with  might,  with  might, 
And  she  sings  aloud  in  the  murky  night, 
The  tears  gushing  fast  from  her  eye. 

O,  I'm  broken-hearted, 
The  world  is  drear, 
All  hope  departed, 
And  no  joy  here. 
Holy  One !  summon  thy  child  to  Heaven ; 
I've  tasted  the  bliss  to  mortality  given, 
I  have  lived  and  loved ;  let  me  die. 


W.  H.  C. 


THEKLA. 
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THEKLA  — A  SPIRIT'S   VOICE. 

Where  am  I,  askest  thou,  and  where  ascended 
My  shadowy  nature  from  its  earthly  strife  ? 

Was  not  my  fate  fulfilled,  my  being  ended  ? 
I  loved,  and,  loving,  drained  the  cup  of  life. 

The  nightingales  in  melody  departed, 

Whose  swelling  notes  poured  rapture  on  the  Spring  ; 
But  ask  not  where  they  fled,  the  tender-hearted  ! 

They  only  lived  their  note  of  love  to  sing. 

And  have  I  found  the  lost  one  ?     Yes  !  believe  me, 

We  are  together,  ever  to  remain, 
Where  hopes  are  real,  —  faith  will  not  deceive  me,  — 

A  land  where  tears  will  never  flow  again. 

And  in  that  land  of  union  thou  shalt  meet  us, 
If,  like  our  love,  thy  love  be  firm  and  true  ; 

And  then  the  father,  freed  from  sin,  shall  greet  us, 
Freed  from  the  hand  of  bloody  murder  too. 

He  feels  he  was  by  no  false  thought  deceived, 
When  to  the  stars  he  looked  with  trust  and  fear. 

The  measure,  which  he  gave,  he  has  received  — 
Faith  in  the  Holy  brings  the  Holy  near. 
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Then  shall  be  realized  each  word  of  love  — 
Faith  be  rewarded  then  in  sun-lit  day  — 

O,  venture,  then,  on  earth  to  dream  and  rove ! 
Deep  meaning  often  lies  in  childish  play. 


J.  F.  C. 
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THE  MAID   OF  ORLEANS. 

Man's  nobleness  in  thee,  while  thou  appearest, 

Is  made  the  sport  of  vulgar  mockery : 
For  Wit  makes  war  with  all  on  earth  that's  fairest ; 

No  faith  in  angels,  nor  in  God  hath  he ; 
He  robs  the  heart  of  all  its  heavenly  treasures, 
He  sneers  at  dreams,  and  envies  Faith's  pure  pleasures. 

But  unto  thee  —  from  lowly  race  descended, 
Herself  a  pious  shepherdess,  as  thou  — 

Hath  Poesy  her  heavenly  rights  extended, 
And  shed  a  lasting  glory  round  thy  brow. 

She  wings  thee  up  to  Heaven's  own  starry  portal ; 

The  heart  made  thee  —  therefore  thou  art  immortal. 

The  world  delights  to  blacken  o'er  true  merit, 

And  the  exalted  in  the  dust  lay  low  ; 
But  fear  not  thou !     There's  many  a  gentle  spirit, 

Which  for  the  High  and  Beautiful  can  glow. 
Let  Momus  entertain  the  rabble's  leisure  : 
A  nobler  taste  in  nobler  forms  seeks  pleasure. 


F  F 
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THE  WORDS   OF  FAITH. 

Three  words  I  utter,  of  priceless  worth; 

They  are  the  wide  world's  treasure. 
Yet  never  on  earth  had  they  their  birth, 

And  the  spirit  their  depth  must  measure. 
Man  is  ruined  —  poor  —  forlorn  — 
When  his  faith  in  these  holy  words  is  gone. 

Man  is  Free  created,  —  is  Free  — 
Though  his  cradle  may  be  a  prison. 

Mobs  are  no  plea  for  tyranny, 
Nor  rabble  bereft  of  reason. 

Fear  not  the  free  man ;  but  tremble  first 

Before  the  slave,  when  his  chain  is  burst. 

And  Virtue  —  Is  Virtue  an  empty  sound  ? 

Man's  life  is  to  follow  her  teaching ; 
Fall  as  he  may  on  the  world's  rough  ground, 

To  the  Godlike  he  still  may  be  reaching. 
What  never  the  wise  by  his  wisdom  can  be, 
The  childlike  becomes  in  simplicity. 

And  God,  in  Holy,  Eternal  Love, 
Reigns  when  Humanity  falters ; 

Through  limitless  being  his  energies  move ; 
His  purpose  of  good  never  alters  j 
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Through  changes  may  circle  all  matter  and  time ; 
God  dwells  in  the  peace  of  Perfection  sublime. 

O,  trust  in  these  words  of  mightiest  power  ; 

They  are  the  wide  world's  treasure  ; 
Through  ages  they've  been  man's  richest  dower, 

And  the  spirit  their  depth  must  measure. 
Never  is  Man  of  Good  bereft, 
[f  his  faith  in  these  holy  words  is  left. 

W.  H.  C. 
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THE  WORDS  OF  ERROR. 

Three  words  are  current  on  every  tongue, 
The  best  in  their  worth  believing ; 

But  they  bring  no  blessing  to  old  or  young ; 
They're  meaningless,  false,  deceiving  ; 

Man's  toil  and  trouble  are  all  in  vain, 

So  long  as  these  shadows  he  seeks  to  gain ;  — 

So  long  as  he  dreams  of  a  golden  age, 
Where  Goodness  is  peacefully  dwelling, 

For  the  good  a  merciless  fight  must  wage 
The  demon  of  darkness  in  quelling ; 

Then  strangle  the  fiend  in  the  deadly  strife, 

Or,  struck  to  the  earth,  he  will  spring  to  life ;  — 

So  long  as  capricious  Fortune's  smile 
He  dreams  of  his  winning  by  merit ; 

The  evil  she  follows  with  blandishing  smile; 
Her  pleasures  no  good  men  inherit ; 

Pilgrims  and  wayfarers,  born  to  die, 

They  seek  never-ending  joys  on  high ;  — 

So  long  as  he  dreams  on  the  earthly  wise 
That  Truth  ever  smiles  with  her  blessing ; 

She  lifts  not  her  veil  for  the  proud  mortal's  eyes, 
And  man's  boasted  reasonings  are  guessing. 
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Wouldst  prison  the  spirit  in  empty  sounds  ? 
It  is  (ree,  and  sweeps  the  creation's  bounds. 

O,  guard  from  these  errors,  thou  noble  heart, 

Thy  birthright  of  Faith  first  given  ; 
Let  the  world  from  Truth's  worship  thy  soul  never  part. 

For  her  beauty  and  bliss  are  of  heaven. 
Let  fools,  vainly  seeking,  the  world  hurry  through ; 
She  dwells  in  thy  soirit.     Be  true,  then,  be  true. 

W.  H.  C. 
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LIGHT  AND  WARMTH. 

The  world  the  generous  spirit  meets, 
Free-hearted,  nought  concealing ; 

Trusting  to  find  in  all  he  greets 
His  own  o'erflowing  feeling ; 

Pledging,  with  honest  fervor  warm, 

To  Truth  the  aid  of  his  true  arm. 

But  men  are  selfish,  mean,  and  small, 

He  fails  not  long  of  seeing  : 
The  worldly  throng  are  eager  all 

To  seek  their  own  well-being. 
Sullen  and  cold  he  stands  apart, 
And  love  is  frozen  in  his  heart. 

Alas  !  Truth's  brightest  beaming  ray 

Too  oft  no  heat  diffuses ; 
He's  blest,  who,  with  experience  gray, 

No  youthful  ardor  loses. 
Wouldst  thou  attain  thy  highest  good, 
Blend  warmth  of  heart  with  wisdom  shrewd. 


W.  H.  C. 
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EPIGRAMS. 
THE   CHILD   IN   THE   CRADLE. 

Happy  suckling !     To  thee  an  infinite    space   is   thy 
cradle. 
Grow  to  a  man,  and  then  narrow  the  universe  seems. 


THE    UNCHANGEABLE. 

"Pausing  for  nought,  Time  hastens  away."  —  He  seeks 
the  Enduring. 
Be  but  true,   and  thou  lay'st  chains  everlasting  on 
him. 


THEOPHANIA. 

Show  me  the  fortunate  man,  and  the  Gods  I  forget  in  a 
moment ; 
But  before  me  they  stand,  when  I  the  sufferer  see. 


THE    HIGHEST. 

Seek'st  thou  the  Highest,  the  Greatest?    The  plant 
may  be  thine  instructor. 
What  that  unconscious  is,   be  thou  by  willing, — 
that  is't! 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Art  thou  frightened  at  Death  ?     And  wouldst  thou  con- 
tinue immortal  ? 
Live  in  the  Whole,  then !  When  thou  long  shalt  have 
vanished,  it  stays. 


TWO    WAYS   OF    WORKING. 

Go  and  do  good,  and  thou  help'st  Humanity's  heavenly 
plants  grow ; 
Or  create  Beauty,  and  strew  heavenly  seeds  through 
the  world. 


DISTINCTION   OF    RANKS. 

Rank  exists  in  the  moral  world,  also.     Commoner  na- 
tures 
Pay  with  that  which  they  do ;  noble  with  that  which 
they  are. 


WORTH   AND    WORTHINESS. 

Hast  thou  something  ?     Impart ;  I'll  willingly  pay  thee 
what's  proper. 
Art  thou  something?   O,  then  souls  I  with  thee  would 
exchange. 
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TO    * 

Give  me  all  that  you  know  ;  and  gratefully  I  will  re- 
ceive it. 
But  you  would  give  me  yourself: — prithee,  excuse 
me,  my  friend ! 


TO   THE    MUSE. 

What  I  should  be  without  thee,  I  know  not — I  shud- 
der to  think,  though, 
What  without  thee  I  observe  hundreds  and  thousands 
to  be. 


THE    LEARNED    PLODDEB. 

Never  tastes  he  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  he  toilfully 
reareth ; 
Only  Taste  can  enjoy  that  which  the  learned  ones 
plant. 


DUTY    FOR   EVERY   ONE. 

Always  strive  for  the  Whole  !  and  if  thou  canst  never 
a  Whole  be, 
Then  as  a  member,   at  least,  join  thyself  on  to  a 
Whole  ! 
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PROBLEM. 


Be  no  one  like  another,  but  each  resemble  the  Highest ! 
How  is  that  to  be  done  ?     Each  be  complete  in  him- 
self. 


OUR   OWN   IDEAL. 


All  have  a  share  in  thy  thought ;  thy  own  is  that  which 
thou  feelest. 
Wouldst  thou  make  it  thy  own,  feel,  then,  the  God 
whom  thou  think' st. 


THE    KEY. 


Wouldst  with  thyself  be  acquainted,  then  see  what  the 
others  are  doing. 
But  wouldst  thou  understand  others,  look  into  thy 
heart. 


WISDOM    AND    PRUDENCE. 

Wilt  thou,  my  friend,  aspire  to  the  loftiest  summit  of 
Wisdom  ? 
Be  not  daunted,  although  Prudence  may  laugh  at  thee 
for  't. 
She,  short-sighted,  but  sees  the  bank  that 's  flying  behind 
thee, 
Not  the  one  where  at  last  landeth  thy  resolute  flight. 
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AGREEMENT. 

Truth  we  both  of  us  seek  ;  you  out  in  the  world  —  I 
within  me, 
In  my  own  heart  —  so  we  must  both  of  us  find  it  at 
last. 
Is  the  eye  sound,  then  without  'twill  always  meet  the 
Creator ; 
Is  it  the  heart,  then  the  world's  certainly  mirrored 
within* 


POLITICAL   DOCTRINE. 

See  that  all  be  right,  which  thou  doest ;  —  with  that  be 
contented, 
Friend,  and  care  not  to  do  all  of  the  things  that  are 
right. 
True  zeal  thinks  it  enough,  if  what's  before  us  be  per- 
fect ; 
While  a  false  zeal  strives  to  bring  the  Perfect  before 
us. 


TO   A    WORLD-REFORMER. 

"  I  have  sacrificed  all,"  you  say,  "  in  Humanity's  ser- 
vice ; 
Poor,  indeed,  the  results ;    scorn  and  abuse  my  re- 
ward." — - 
Shall  I  inform  thee,  my  friend,  my  feeling  as  to  mankind 
now? 
Trust  the  word !     Never   yet  knew  I  the  guide  to 
mislead. 
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As  to  Humanity  —  that  you  cannot  think  any  too  much 
of; 
What  in  thy  bosom  it  is,  shall  in  thy  actions  appear. 
Yes  —  and  whatever   man   you  meet  in  your   limited 
circle, 
If  he  freely  invite,  friendlily  reach  him  a  hand. 
But  as  for  rain  and  dew,  and  as  for  the  good  of  the  race, 
friend, 
Pray  let  Heaven  provide  now,  as  it  ever  hath  done. 


MY    ANTIPATHY. 

Vice  from  my  heart  I  abhor ;  yet  feel  I  a  double  abhor- 
rence, 
Doomed  as  I  am  now  to  hear  virtue  on  every  one's 
lips. 
"How?   hate  virtue,  say   you?" — I   would  that  we 
practised  it  all,  and 
So,  God  willing,  might  hear  nobody  talk  of  it  more. 


TO    THE    ASTRONOMERS. 

Talk  not  to  me  so  much  of  your  stars  and  your  nebu- 
lous systems ; 
Is,  then,  Nature  so  great,  that  ye  may  have  something 
to  count? 
Vast  is  your  subject,  no  doubt ;  in  space  there's  nothing 
sublimer ; 
But,  my  friends,  the  Sublime  hath  not  its  being  in 
Space. 
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THE    BEST    STATE. 

"  How  do  I  know  the  best  State  1 "  —  Why,  how  do  you 
know  the  best  woman  1 
This,  my  friend,  is  the   sign :  —  neither   is   spoken 
about. 


FRIEND    AND    FOE. 

Dear  to  me  is  a  friend ;  but  a  foe,  too,  often  is  useful : 
Shows  me  the  friend,  what  I  can ;  shows  me  the  foe, 
what  I  should. 


LIGHT   AND    COLOR. 

Thou,  who  ever  art  one,  dwell  there  with  the  One  Ever- 
lasting ! 
Color,  thou  changeable,  come  friendlily  down  among 
men! 


THE    THREE   AGES   OF   NATURE. 

Life  she  received  at  first  from  Fable ;  the  School  has 
un-souled  her ; 
Life  and  creation  anew  Reason  is  giving  her  back. 


G  G 
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GENIUS. 

Understanding,  indeed,  can  repeat  what  is   given  al- 
ready ; 
That  which  Nature  has  built,  builds  he  by  choice 
after  her. 
Reason  builds  out  beyond  Nature,  but  into  vacuity  only. 
Only  thou,  Genius,  canst  Nature  in  Nature  create. 


THE   MASTER. 

Every  other  master  is  known  by  what  he  expresses ; 
What  he  wisely  conceals,  shows  me  the   master  of 
Style. 


THE   GIRDLE. 

Venus  owes  to  the  girdle  the  magical  charm  of  her 
beauty ; 
What  bestows  the  enchantment,  is,  what  she  binds 
with  —  reserve. 


THE   DILETTANTE. 

Since  one  verse  thou  hast  made  in  a  rich  and  copious 
tongue,  which 
Speaks  and  thinks  for  thee  both,  thinkest  thou  tnou 
art  a  bard? 
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THE   DEATH-GENIUS. 

Lovely  indeed  he  looks,  with  his  torch  reversed  and 
extinguished ; 
But,  my  masters,  death's  not  so  aesthetic  as  that. 


FORUM    OF   WOMAN. 

Woman,  presume  not  to  judge  a  man's  particular  ac- 
tions ! 
Judge  thou  only  the  man  —  there  shall  thy  sentence 
avail. 


woman's  judgment. 
Men  decide  by  reasons ;  the  judgment  of  woman  her 
love  is  ; 
There,  where  she  does  not  love,  woman  already  has 
judged. 


THE   COMMON   FATE. 

See,  we  are  hoping,  contending,  divided  in  will  and 
opinion ; 
But  thy  hairs  the  meanwhile  gray  are  becoming,  like 
mine. 
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LOVE  AND   DESIRE. 

Rightly  said,  Schlosser !  One  loves  what  he  has ;  one 
desires  what  he  has  not ; 
Only  the  rich  soul  loves  ;  only  the  poor  one  desires. 


NATURAL    AND    TRANSCENDENTAL    PHILOSOPHERS. 

Enmity  be  between  you  !    As  yet  is  the  union  too 
early ; 
If  you  divide  in  your  search,  Truth  will  the  sooner 
be  found. 


THE   DISTICH. 

In  Hexameter  mounts  the  fountain's  silvery  column ; 
In  Pentameter  then  falls  with  a  melody  back. 


THE    BEAUTIFUL    BRIDGE. 

Under  me,  over  me,  hurry  the  billows,  the  wagons ;  and 
kindly 
Grants  the  master  to  me,  too,  to  run  over  with  them. 


st.  peter's  church. 
Seek'st  thou  here  the  Immense  and  Unmeasured,  thou 
certainly  errest : 
Only  in  this  am  I  great,  making  thee  greater  thyself. 


EPIGRAMS. 
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SCIENCE. 

She  is  the  high,  the  heavenly  Goddess   to   one;   to 
another 
But  the  convenient  cow,  that  keeps  him  in  butter  and 
cheese. 


KANT   AND    HIS   COMMENTATORS. 

How  a  single  rich  man  supports  an  army  of  beggars  ! 
When  an  emperor  builds,  dray-men  have  plenty  to 
do. 


G  G 
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PEGASUS  IN  THE  YOKE. 

Into  a  public  fair  —  a  cattle-fair,  in  short, 

Where  other  things  are  bought  and  sold  —  ah,  sad  to 
tell !  — 

A  hungry  poet  one  day  brought 
The  Muse's  Pegasus,  to  sell. 

Shrill  neighed  the  Hippogriff  and  clear, 

And  pranced,  and  reared,  displaying  his  proud  frame, 
Till  all  exclaimed  in  wonder,  who  stood  near, 

"  The  noble,  royal  beast !     But  what  a  shame 
His  slender  form  by  such  a  hateful  pair 

Of  wings  is  spoiled  !     He'd  set  off  a  fine  post-team 
well." 
"  The  race,"  say  others,  "  would  be  rare ; 
But  who'd  go  posting  through  the  air  1 " 

And  lose  his  money  no  one  will. 
A  farmer  mustered  courage,  though,  at  length : 

"  The  wings,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  will  be  no  profit ; 

But  them  one  might  tie  down,  or  crop  them  off;  it 
Then  were  a  good  horse  for  drawing  —  it  has  strength. 
I'll  give  you  twenty  pounds,  sir,  win  or  lose." 
The  seller,  too  delighted  to  refuse, 
Cried  out,  "Agreed  !  "  and  eagerly  the  offer  seized. 
Hans  with  his  bargain  trudged  off  home  well  pleased. 
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The  noble  beast  was  harnessed  in, 

Bat  felt  th'  unwonted  burden  to  be  light, 

And  off  he  set  with  appetite  for  flight, 
And  soon  his  wild  careering  would  begin, 
And  hurled  the  cart  in  proudest  rage 
Over  a  precipice's  edge. 

"  Well  done ! "   thought  Hans.     "  We  wisdom  from 
experience  borrow ; 
I'll  trust  the  mad  beast  with  no  loads  again. 

I've  passengers  to  take  to-morrow ; 
He  shall  be  put  in  leader  of  the  train. 
By  using  him,  two  horses  I  shall  spare ; 
He'll  learn  in  time  the  collar,  too,  to  bear.'* 

They  went  on  well  awhile.     The  horse  was  fleet, 

And  quickened  up  the  rest ;  and  arrow-swift  the  car- 
riage flies. 

But  now  what  next  ?     With  look  turned  to  the  skies, 
And  unaccustomed  with  firm  hoof  the  ground  to  beat, 
He  leaves  the  sure  track  of  the  wheels, 
True  to  the  stronger  nature  which  he  feels, 

And  runs  through  marsh  and  moor,  o'er  planted  field 
and  plain  ; 

And  the  same  fury  seizes  all  the  train. 
No  call  will  help,  no  bridle  hold  them  in, 
Till,  to  the  mortal  fright  of  all  within, 
The  coach,  well  shaken  and  well  smashed,  brings  up 
In  sad  plight  on  a  steep  hill's  top. 

"  This  is  not  quite  the  thing  !  no  —  no !  "  — 

Says  Hans,  considering,  with  a  frown  : 
"  In  this  way  I  shall  never  make  it  go. 
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Let's  see  if  'twill  not  tame  the  wild-fire  down, 
To  work  him  hard,  and  keep  him  low." 
The  trial's  made.     The  beast,  so  fair  and  trim, 
Before  three  days  are  gone,  looks  gaunt  and  grim, 

And  to  a  shadow  shrunk.     "  I  have  it !  I  have  found 
it  now !  " 
Cries  Hans.     "  Come  on  now.     Yoke  me  him 

Beside  my  strongest  ox  before  the  plough." 

So  said,  so  done.     In  droll  procession  now, 

See  ox  and  winged  horse  before  the  plough. 

Unwilling  steps  the  griffin,  strains  what  little  might 

Of  longing's  left  in  him,  to  take  his  fond  old  flight. 

In  vain  ;  deliberately  steps  his  neighbor, 

And  Phoebus'  high-souled  steed  must  bend  to  his  slow 

labor, 
Till  now,  by  long  resistance  spent  his  force, 

His  trembling  limbs  he  can  no  longer  trust, 
And,  bowed  with  shame,  the  noble,  godlike  horse 

Falls  to  the  ground,  and  rolls  him  in  the  dust. 

'•  The  cursed  beast !  "  Hans  breaks  out  furious  now, 
And  scolds  and  blusters,  while  he  lays  the  blows  on  ; 

"  You  are  too  poor,  then,  even  for  the  plough  ! 
The  rascal !  so  my  ignorance  to  impose  on  !  " 

And  while  in  this  way  angrily  he  goes  on, 
And  swings  the  lash,  behold  !  upon  the  way 
A  pleasant  youth  steps  up  so  smart  and  gay. 

A  harp  shakes  ringing  in  his  hand, 
And  through  his  glossy,  parted  hair 

Winds  glittering  a  golden  band. 
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"  Where  now,  friend,  with  that  wondrous  pair  ?  " 

From  far  off  to  the  boor  he  spoke. 
"  The  bird  and  ox  together  in  that  style  ! 

I  pray  you,  man,  why,  what  a  yoke ! 
But  come,  to  try  a  little  while, 
Will  you  intrust  your  horse  to  me? 
Look  well,  a  wonder  you  shall  see." 

The  Hippogriff  's  unyoked,  and  with  a  smile, 

The  youth  springs  lightsomely  upon  his  back. 
Scarce  feels  the  beast  the  Master's  certain  hand, 
But  gnashes  at  his  wings'  confining  band, 

And  mounts,  with  lightning-look,  the  airy  track. 
No  more  the  being  that  he  was,  but  royally, 
A  Spirit  now,  a  God,  up  mounteth  he ; 

Unfurls  at  once,  as  for  their  far  storm-flight, 
His  splendid  wings,  and  shoots  to  heaven  with  fierce, 

wild  neigh ; 
And,  ere  the  eye  can  follow  him,  away 

He  melts  into  the  clear  blue  height. 
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NOTES 

TO    THE    TRANSLATIONS    FROM 
GOETHE. 


NOTE  A.    Page  7. 

Instead  of  the  word  Enkel,  here  rendered  "  children," 
some  editions  of  Goethe  have  Engel,  (angels.)  The  former 
reading  is  adopted,  as  the  one  which  makes  itself  most  intelli- 
gible to  the  translator. 


NOTE  B.    Page  11. 

goethe's  songs. 

In  attempting  here  to  give  the  English  reader  an  idea  of 
the  songs  of  Goethe,  all  thought  of  completeness  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  one  first  condition  of  translating  lyric  poems 
with  any  success.  Only  such  of  them  are  given,  as  have, 
from  time  to  time,  interested  the  translator,  and  such  as  he 
could  translate  in  the  hours  when  they  have  most  filled  his 
fancy  and  spoken  to  his  experience.  This  has  been  the  only 
principle  of  selection.  Many  a  time  he  has  turned  them  over, 
attracted  only  by  a  significant  look,  a  promising  glimpse  of  a 
meaning,  in  here  and  there  one ;  and  often  has  a  song,  several 
times  dismissed  with  a  look  of  irrecognition,  revealed  itself 
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afterwards,  in  all  its  beauty,  by  the  merest  accident,  when 
some  mood  or  circumstance  has  thrown  him  into  the  right 
point  of  view,  or  when  some  fresh  experience,  grave  or  trifling, 
has  recalled  the  song  as  its  fittest  word.  On  this  fact  he 
founds  whatever  confidence  he  has  that  these  translations  are 
in  any  degree  successful.  Full  justice  to  the  original  could 
not  be  done.  A  song  is  but  a  breath.  It  came  out  whole, 
just  as  it  is,  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  poet  as  to  any  one.  Its 
dress  cannot  be  torn  away  from  its  substance ;  the  rhythm,  the 
tones,  the  coloring,  the  imagery,  the  very  length  or  shortness 
of  it,  are  determined  by  a  sort  of  inward  necessity  —  that 
nicer  instinct,  by  which  the  soul,  in  all  its  genuine  produc- 
tions, instantly  chooses  out  of  Nature  whatever  will  serve  it 
for  a  language.  A  song  is  a  feeling  which  has  found  utterance 
in  a  beautiful  form,  and  satisfied  itself.  The  form  is  not  the 
container  of  the  spirit  of  a  song  ;  the  form  is  thoroughly  in- 
stinct with  the  spirit,  and,  in  fact,  grew  out  of  it  The  spirit, 
therefore,  or  essence  of  a  lyric  piece  cannot  be  transfused 
out  of  one  form  into  another.  Imitation  always  fails,  and 
would,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  effect  an  exact  literal  copy. 
The  translator's  only  hope,  then,  is  to  reproduce,  to  reorigi- 
nate,  to  repeat,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  himself  the  very  expe- 
rience in  which  the  song  first  had  its  birth.  Let  not  this 
ideal  of  translation  be  deemed  a  boast  of  what  has  been  real- 
ized in  the  present  case  :  it  is  a  simple  confession  of  inability. 
Proceeding  as  above  described,  something  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  all  the  songs,  contained  under  that  general  title 
in  Goethe's  works,  is  here  offered ;  and  perhaps  nearly  all 
that  could  interest  an  English  reader.  A  few  others  it  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  include,  but  for  want  of  room,  as  well 
as  want  of  inspiration.  The  idea,  too,  was  a  tempting  one,  of 
weaving  them  into  a  sort  of  biographical  unity  by  means  of 
notes,  thus  showing  each  amid  its  own  scenery  and  under  its 
own  sky,  as  it  stood  in  the  life  of  the  man  —  a  pleasant 
thought,  but  not  to  be  realized,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  would 
be  writing  the  life  of  Goethe.    He  felt  himself  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  bringing  within  the  comprehension  of  all  readers,  by 
explanations,  what  the  kindred  experience  of  the  reader  alone 
must  interpret  It  Avas  his  uniform  practice  to  add  no  note  or 
preface  to  his  works.  After  the  appearance  of  "  Werther." 
he  was  importuned  on  all  sides  to  explain,  to  tell  how  much 
was  history  and  how  much  fiction.  "  So  beset,"  he  says,  "  1 
became  all  too  clearly  aware  that  author  and  public  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  immense  gulf,  of  which,  happily,  little  idea  is  had 
on  either  side.  How  vain,  therefore,  all  prefaces  are,  I  had 
long  seen  ;  for  the  more  one  thinks  to  make  his  purpose  clear, 
the  greater  confusion  he  occasions.  Besides,  the  author  may 
preface  as  much  as  he  will ;  the  public  will  keep  on  making 
the  same  demands  of  him,  which  he  has  endeavored  to  antici- 
pate. At  the  same  time,  I  became  acquainted  with  another 
similar  habit  of  readers,  ludicrous  enough,  especially  in  those 
who  set  up  to  judge  a  book  ;  that  is,  they  live  in  the  delusion, 
that  a  person  who  has  done  any  tiling  becomes  their  debtor 
thereby,  and  are  sure  to  find  that  the  thing  falls  short  of  what 
they  wished  or  expected,  when,  a  moment  ago,  before  they  had 
seen  our  work,  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such 
thing  was  in  existence,  or  was  possible."  Dichtung  und 
JVahrheit,  Book  xiii. 

Goethe's  songs  are  all  occasional  poems.  They  are  the 
poet's  diary,  written  in  beautiful  emblems.  A  stanza,  in  itself 
apparently  trifling,  a  mere  breath  of  melody,  stands  over  more 
than  is  fathomed  at  a  glance.  A  deep  background  of  real 
experience  lies  behind  them  all.  The  mightier  inward  work- 
ings, whence  these  drops  of  beauty  are  distilled,  we  do  not 
see.  Similar  experience,  to  which  any  hint  is  enough,  must 
be  the  key  to  their  full  meaning ;  and  yet  to  all,  more  or  less, 
they  speak  by  their  mere  melody,  which,  like  the  sweet  wink 
of  Nature,  tells  us  there  is  meaning,  but  never  tells  how  much. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  capital  secret  of  master-artists,  that  they 
"paint  deep ; "  i.  e.  they  lay  on  color  over  color,  to  produce 
one  simple  color  to  the  eye.  In  copying  from  Nature,  they 
paint  more  than  the  surface  which  is  seen,  but  also  much 
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beneath  it,  which  is  not  seen.  Thus  the  deep- blue  sky,  which 
looks  so  real  in  the  best  landscapes,  is,  in  fact,  coat  upon  coat 
of  various  colors,  the  blue  last  and  outermost  So  sincere  is 
all  true  Art ;  it  must  know  something  of  the  depths,  before  it 
can  effectually  copy  the  shows  of  Nature.  Such  pictures, 
like  Nature  herself,  present  an  inexhaustible  novelty  and 
depth ;  for  both  are  living1  creations  of  the  spirit,  and  not  vul- 
gar manufactures.  The  same  thing  holds  not  of  Painting 
alone,  but  of  all  Art  —  poetry,  literature,  and  whatever  pretends 
to  creative  genius.  The  superficial,  over-refined  literature  of 
the  day  may  be  said  to  want  reality  and  background ;  it  tells 
all  that  is  meant,  and  more,  and  so  wants  the  look  of  life.  In 
the  works  of  genius,  what  is  written  is  but  the  sign  of  vastly 
more,  concealed,  which  cannot  be  spoken.  It  is  eminently 
so  with  Goethe.  A  long  study  of  the  whole  man  —  not  a 
criticising,  but  a  simple  and  trustful  study  —  finally  makes 
every  little  rhymed  trifle  interesting,  as  unaccountably  so  as 
the  favorite  tunes  of  boyhood.  One  is  surprised,  looking  over 
his  works,  that  he  should  have  preserved,  with  such  avaricious 
fondness,  scraps  and  trifles  of  every  sort,  which  to  the  indif- 
ferent reader  stand  for  nothing.  He  seems  to  have  cherished 
every  line  left  from  his  pen,  as  if  they  were  his  children. 
The  fact  is,  these  lines  are  all  realities.  One  who  has  long 
read  Goethe,  reads  with  perfect  confidence  that  every  thing  he 
finds,  however  minute,  is  something  real  and  significant,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  there. 

The  habit  of  imbodying  all  his  experiences  in  emblems,  of 
turning  his  life  into  poetry,  joys  and  glooms  alike,  —  redeem- 
ing the  former  from  their  transitoriness,  to  shine  as  ideal  stars 
above  him,  cheering  his  Present  with  the  best  of  the  Past,  — 
converting  the  latter  into  triumphs,  making  the  memory  of 
sorrows  sweet,  —  seems  to  have  been  his  strong  tendency 
from  childhood.     His  mother  wrote  of  him,2   "  My  son  has 

2  Goethe's  Briefioechsd  mit  einem  Kind,  (Correspondence 
with  a  Child,)  Vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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said,  that  when  any  thing  lies  heavy  on  us,  we  must  work  it 
off;  and  that  whenever  he  has  had  a  sorrow,  he  has  got  a  song 
out  of  it."  Poetry  was  his  life.  He  saw,  as  soon  as  he 
turned  himself  to  writing  his  own  biography,  that  poetry  is  by 
no  means  the  least  real  part  of  history,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  imagination  which  writes  histories ;  and  he  entitled  his 
Memoirs  "  Fiction  and  Truth  out  of  my  Life  "  —  Dichiung  und 
Wahrheit  aus  meinem  Leben. 

Here  we  have  the  great  charm  of  Goethe's  songs,  as  well 
as  of  all  he  wrote.  It  is  the  poetry  of  experience  ;  the  poetry 
of  every-day  life ;  the  poetry  of  the  Present,  and  of  memory 
and  hope  as  part  of  the  actual  Present  Hence  their  fresh- 
ness and  reality.  Hence  the  author's  own  fondness  for 
them :  if  he  does  not  love  them,  who  should  ?  A  true  song 
the  poet  feels  to  be  no  property  or  manufacture  of  his  ;  he  re- 
ceives it  gratefully  as  a  gift,  as  it  springs  from  his  own 
wondering  brain,  and  he  hastens  with  eager  joy  to  impart  it  to 
his  fellows. 

Trusting  his  own  experience  in  this  way,  and  living  in  the 
Now,  in  full  faith  that  it  is  good,  because  it  is,  he,  more  than 
almost  any  man,  solved  the  great  problem  of  finding  the 
Ideal  in  the  Actual.  Total  occupation  of  himself,  heart  and 
soul,  in  the  object  nearest  him,  —  living  in  it,  and  identifying 
himself  with  it  for  the  time,  —  left  no  room  for  sick  yearnings, 
made  each  little  sphere  a  world,  each  moment  an  eternity. 
This  is  evidently  what  he  meant  by  "  living  in  the  Whole," 
by  finding  "  All  in  One,  and  One  in  All."  It  seems  to  have 
been  his  mission,  like  Wordsworth's,  to  reveal  to  us  the  poetry 
of  this  very  world  around  us,  and  to  present  us  with  fresh 
flowers  of  poetry,  of  no  hot-house  growth,  but  from  the  true 
soil  of  Nature,  our  common  inheritance  —  beautiful  witnesses 
and  pledges  of  life's  higher  meanings,  which  preach  to  man 
that  here  or  nowhere  is  his  Heaven  ;  that  here  grow  the  flowers 
of  Paradise.  Wordsworth's  nature,  however,  seems  often  too 
intentional ;  in  him  the  reflecting  philosopher  predominates 
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often  over  the  simple  bard.    In  Goethe  it  is  Nature  herself 
who  speaks. 

This  habit  of  living  in  the  Present  with  such  a  child's  inte- 
rest easily  explains  the  "  many-sidedness  "  of  the  mind,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  wonderful  variety  of  these  little  poems,  as 
in  his  whole  life.  Each  song  is  an  imbodied  mood,  a  little 
world  in  itself;  and  from  one  to  another  we  pass,  as  it  were, 
into  a  new  being,  into  the  atmosphere  of  another  mind.  Nor 
is  it  easy  for  the  genial  reader  to  admit  the  common  remark, 
which  attributes  all  this  to  the  artistical  habits  of  the  man,  as 
if  he  viewed  each  thing,  each  human  interest,  nay,  each  in- 
ward feeling,  only  with  the  aesthetic  sense  of  an  artist,  seek- 
ing to  represent  it  as  it  is,  himself  coolly  above  all  interest  in 
any  thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  imagine  that  this  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  with  Goethe,  and  that  a 
hearty  interest  in  all  things  —  such  true  interest  in  one  thing 
always  sending  the  mind  with  fresh  interest  to  another  —  was 
the  secret  of  his  Art.  It  has  been  said  that  he  let  his  Art 
correct  his  inspiration,  when  his  inspiration  should  have  cor- 
rected his  Art.  It  were  simpler  to  suppose  that  his  Art  was 
his  inspiration. 

As  it  regards  outward  form  and  beauty,  these  pieces  are 
distinguished  for  the  characteristic  above  named,  as  essential 
to  a  true  lyric,  namely,  that  perfect  identity  of  form  and  sub- 
stance, so  that  one  cannot  be  lost  without  the  other.  Some 
of  them  remind  us  of  the  songs  of  Shakspeare,  by  their  sim- 
plicity of  sentiment,  by  the  small  quantity  of  thought  in  them, 
and  the  strange  charm  with  which  they  haunt  us  notwith- 
standing —  wild  iEolian  harp  snatches,  which  melt  into  air, 
while  the  hearer  translates  them  into  words.  His  love-songs, 
by  their  tenderness,  whether  gay  or  sad,  and  their  sincere 
depth,  which  seems  unwillingly  betrayed,  win  us  to  their 
mood,  like  those  of  Burns.  They  are  among  the  best  poems 
for  music  of  modern  times,  and  are  the  favorite  themes  of 
German  composers.    Zelter,  particularly,  composed  a  great 
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part  of  Goethe's  Songs  and  Ballads,  and  entered  warmly  into 
their  spirit  They  discussed  principles  of  Art  and  worked 
together,  the  Muses  of  Poesy  and  Harmony  presiding  over 
their  joint  labors.  To  Zelter's  music  the  translator  has  been 
sometimes  not  a  little  indebted.  The  verbal  form  seemed  to 
defy  translation ;  but  being  held  some  time  in  solution  in  this 
subtler  element  of  music,  it  shaped  itself  again  in  his  own 
language  more  readily.  Walking  about  with  the  melody 
ringing  through  him,  while  he  pondered  the  sentiment,  a  lite- 
ral imitation  came  out  in  a  manner  quite  spontaneous  and 
unmechanical. 

In  point  of  diction,  their  style  is  the  absence  of  all  style. 
There  is  never  a  word  too  much  ;  and  those  used  so  complete- 
ly answer  the  end,  that  one  cannot  imagine  others  in  their 
place,  or  that  there  could  have  been  any  choice  of  words. 
Brief,  definite,  simple,  and  transparent,  they  just  transmit  to 
you  the  mood  or  sentiment,  while  of  the  words  themselves 
you  never  think.  The  verses  "  To  the  Moon  "  are  a  good 
instance  ;  the  thoughts,  images,  and  words,  are  of  the  simplest, 
but  the  verses  seem  steeped  in  moonlight,  —  they  are  an  im- 
bodied  sensation. 

But  all  this  is  better  said  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  preface  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  "German  Romance." 

"  Goethe  is  nowhere  more  entirely  original,  more  fascina- 
ting, more  indescribable,  than  in  his  smaller  poems.  One 
quality  which  very  generally  marks  them,  particularly  those 
of  a  later  date,  is  their  peculiar  expressiveness,  their  fulness 
of  meaning.  A  single  thing  is  said,  and  a  thousand  things 
are  indicated.  They  are  spells  which  cleave  to  our  memory, 
and  by  which  we  summon  beautiful  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
of  thought  Often,  at  the  first  aspect,  they  appear  common- 
place, or  altogether  destitute  of  significance  ;  we  look  at  the 
lines  on  the  canvass,  and  they  seem  careless  dashes,  mere 
random  strokes,  representing  nothing,  save  the  caprices  of 
their  author ;  we  change  our  place,  we  shift  and  shift,  till  we 
find  the  right  point  of  view ;  and  all  at  once  a  fair  figure 
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starts  into  being",  encircled  with  graces  and  light  charms, 
and  by  its  witcheries  attracting  heart  and  mind.  In  his  songs, 
he  recalls  to  us  those  of  Shakspeare ;  they  are  not  speeches, 
but  musical  tones ;  the  sentiment  is  not  stated  in  logical 
sequence,  but  poured  forth  in  fitful  and  fantastic  suggestions ; 
they  are  the  wild  wood-notes  of  the  nightingale ;  they  are  to 
be  sung,  not  said." 


NOTE  C.    Page  13. 

"  I  had  come  to  regard  my  indwelling  poetic  talent  alto- 
gether as  Nature  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  had  been  chiefly  directed 
to  outward  Nature,  as  its  subject.  The  exercise  of  this  po- 
etic gift  could  indeed  be  excited  and  determined  by  circum- 
stances ;  but  its  most  joyful,  its  richest  action  was  spontaneous, 
nay,  even  against  my  will. 

"  '  Through  country  and  through  city 
I  pipe  my  homely  ditty, 

I  weave  my  cunning  rhyme.' 

"  In  my  nightly  vigils  the  same  thing  happened  ;  and  I  often 
wished,  like  one  of  my  predecessors,  to  get  me  a  leathern 
jerkin  made,  and  accustom  myself  to  the  dark,  so  that  I  might 
fix  down  at  once  whatever  broke  out  unpremeditated.  I  was 
so  accustomed  to  dictate  a  little  song  to  myself,  without  being 
able  to  recall  it  again,  that  sometimes  I  ran  to  the  desk,  and, 
without  taking  time  to  adjust  a  sheet  of  paper  that  happened 
to  be  lying  obliquely,  wrote  down  the  poem  from  beginning  to 
end,  diagonally,  without  moving  from  the  spot.  In  this  mood 
I  was  most  pleased  to  get  hold  of  the  lead  pencil,  because 
this  gave  out  the  marks  most  readily ;  for  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  scratching  and  spurting  of  the  pen  woke  me 
from  my  somnambular  poetizing,  confused  me,  and  stifled  a 
little  production  in  its  birth.    For  such  poems  I  had  a  partic- 
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ular  reverence  ;  for  I  felt  towards  them  somewhat  as  the  hen 
does  towards  her  chickens,  which  she  sees  hatched  and  peep- 
ing" about  her.  My  old  love  of  communicating  these  things 
only  through  private  readings,  returned  to  me :  to  exchange 
them  for  money  seemed  to  me  monstrous."  —  Dichtung  und 
JVahrheit,  Book  xvi. 


NOTE  D.    Pages  22,  30,  31. 

These  pieces  belong  to  the  period  of  Goethe's  connection 
with  Lili,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "  Werther,"  and  be- 
fore his  removal  to  Weimar.  Their  depth  and  tenderness  can 
hardly  be  appreciated,  Avithout  reading  this  beautiful  episode 
in  his  Memoirs.  The  pervading  presence  of  this  fair  spirit 
through  several  books  gives  that  portion  of  the  life  the  unity 
of  a  romance  in  itself.  It  was  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
of  Goethe's  loves  ;  and  the  warmth  and  reality  with  which 
the  old  man  lives  over  again  this  sweet,  sad  history  in  his 
calm  narration,  makes  it  more  fascinating  than  any  love  fic- 
tions which  have  been  written.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
real  attachment,  founded  on  a  full  interchange  of  inward 
sympathies,  quite  overlooking  outward  circumstances ;  though 
these  finally  proved  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  union  which 
would  have  been  so  true.  They  moved  in  different  circles ; 
and  the  stern  law  of  inequality  forced  the  heart  to  renounce. 
It  is  said  that  they  had  thoughts,  at  one  time,  as  a  last  hope, 
of  coming  over  to  America  together.  The  references  in  the 
translations  to  this  note  were  made  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing here  the  principal  part  of  the  story  from  his  own  account. 
But  finding,  after  all,  that  the  vital  unity  of  it  could  not  be 
kept,  without  quoting  several  books  from  the  Memoirs,  I  must 
be  content  with  referring  the  reader  to  them.  The  most  of  it 
is  in  the  continuation  of  the  Dichtung  und  JVahrheit,  among 
the  posthumous  works,  which  part  has  not  yet,  that  I  am  aware, 
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been  translated.  A  few  passages,  however,  are  placed  below, 
being  immediately  connected  with  the  songs  here  given. 

The  one  entitled  "  New  Love,  new  Life,"  was  written  in 
the  time  of  his  greatest  intimacy  with  her. 

"  In  resuming  the  history  of  my  relation  to  Lili,  I  have  to 
remember,  that  I  spent  the  pleasantest  hours,  partly  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother,  partly  alone  with  her.  They  gave 
me  credit  for  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  as  it  was  called, 
on  the  strength  of  my  writings,  and  with  this  feeling  our 
conversations  were  morally  interesting  in  every  way. 

"  But  how  could  we  talk  of  such  inward  matters,  without 
coming  to  intimate  mutual  disclosures?  It  was  not  long 
before  Lili,  in  a  quiet  hour,  told  me  the  history  of  her  youth. 
She  had  grown  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  of 
society  and  worldly  gratifications.  She  described  to  me  her 
brothers,  her  relations,  and  all  her  nearest  interests ;  only  her 
mother  was  kept  respectfully  in  the  background. 

"Little  weaknesses,  too,  were  thought  of;  and  she  could 
not  deny,  that  she  must  have  remarked  in  herself  a  certain 
gift  of  attracting  others  to  her,  with  which  at  the  same  time 
was  united  a  peculiar  way  of  letting  them  go  again.  So,  by 
talking  back  and  forth,  we  came  at  last  to  the  most  important 
point,  that  she  had  exercised  this  gift  upon  me  too,  but  had 
been  punished,  seeing  that  I,  in  turn,  had  caught  her. 

"  These  confessions  came  out  from  so  pure  and  childlike 
a  nature,  that  she  made  me  her  own  entirely  by  them. 

"  We  were  now  necessary  to  each  other ;  but  how  many  a 
day,  how  many  an  evening  till  far  into  the  night,  should  I 
have  had  to  deny  myself  her  company,  if  I  had  not  reconciled 
myself  to  seeing  her  in  her  circles !  This  was  a  source  of 
manifold  pain. 

"  My  relation  to  her  was  one  of  person  to  person,  to  a 
beautiful,  lovely,  cultivated  daughter ;  it  was  like  my  earlier 
attachments,  and  was  of  a  still  higher  kind.  Of  outward  cir- 
cumstances, however,  of  the  meeting  and  mingling  of  social 
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ranks,  I  had  not  thought  An  irresistible  longing  reigned  in 
me ;  I  could  not  be  without  her,  nor  she  without  me  ;  but  in 
her  outward  environment,  and  in  the  interacting  of  individual 
members  of  her  circle,  how  many  days  were  spoiled,  how 
many  hours  went  wrong ! 

"  The  history  of  pleasure  parties  which  ended  in  mis- 
pleasure  ;  a  retarding  brother,  with  whom  I  was  to  go  on 
some  expedition,  who  would  first  stop  to  finish  his  business 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  I  dare  say,  with  some  malicious 
pleasure,  and  thereby  spoil  the  whole  well-concerted  plan; 
and  ever  so  much  more  of  accident  and  disappointment,  im- 
patience and  self-denial,  —  all  these  pains,  which,  if  they 
should  be  circumstantially  set  forth  in  a  romance,  would 
certainly  find  sympathizing  readers,  1  must  here  set  aside. 
However,  to  make  this  merely  imaginary  contemplation  of  a 
living  experience  come  nearer  to  a  youthful  sympathy,  I  may 
insert  some  songs,  well  known  indeed,  but  perhaps  more  im- 
pressive in  this  connection." 

[Here  follows  "  Heart,  my  heart,"  &c.  (p.  22,)  and  another 
song,  which  was  omitted  in  the  book ;  but  of  which,  as  it  has 
become  more  attractive  on  another  reading,  a  translation  is 
here  subjoined.] 

"  Ah  !  against  my  will  why  dost  thou  press  me 

Into  scenes  so  bright  ? 
Had  I  not  —  good  youth  —  so  much  to  bless  me 

In  the  lonely  night  ? 

"  In  my  little  chamber  close  I  found  me, 

In  the  moon's  cold  beams  ; 
And  their  quivering  light  fell  softly  round  me, 

While  I  lay  in  dreams. 

"  Dreams  they  were  of  golden  hours  of  steady 

And  unmingled  joy ; 
For  within  my  breast  had  I  already 

Felt  the  lovely  boy. 
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u  Is  it  1  still,  whom  that  gay  card-table, 

'Mid  so  many  lights, 
Meeting  faces  so  intolerable, 

To  thy  side  invites  ? 

11  Ah  !  the  Spring's  fresh  fields  no  longer  cheer  me, 

Flowers  no  sweetness  bring ; 
Where  thou,  angel,  art,  all  sweets  are  near  me, 

Where  thou  art,  is  Spring." 

"  If  one  has  read  these  songs  over  attentively  to  himself, 
or  rather  sung  them  over  with  feeling,  a  breath  of  the  fulness 
of  those  happy  hours  will  certainly  steal  over  him. 

"But  we  will  not  take  leave  of  that  greater,  glittering 
company,  without  adding  some  remarks ;  especially  for  the 
understanding  of  the  close  of  the  second  poem. 

"  She,  whom  I  was  accustomed  to  meet  in  simple  garb,  and 
seldom  changed,  presented  herself  to  me  in  all  the  splendor 
of  elegant  fashion,  and  still  she  was  the  same.  Her  grace, 
her  friendliness  remained  always  alike ;  only  I  might  say  her 
gift  of  attractiveness  put  itself  forward  more ;  perhaps  because, 
standing  as  she  did  here  before  many  men,  she  found  occa- 
sion to  express  herself  with  more  animation,  and  to  exhibit 
herself  on  many  sides,  according  as  one  or  another  approached 
her ;  at  any  rate,  I  could  not  deny  that  these  strangers  were 
very  disagreeable  to  me  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
£  would  not  have  denied  myself  the  pleasure  for  much,  of 
witnessing  her  social  virtues,  and  of  seeing  that  she  was 
made  for  a  wider  and  more  commanding  sphere. 

"  It  was  still  the  same  bosom,  though  covered  with  orna- 
ment, which  had  opened  its  inmost  secrets  to  me,  and  into 
which  I  could  look  as  clearly  as  into  my  own ;  they  were  the 
same  lips,  which  had  so  early  described  to  me  the  condition 
in  which  she  had  grown  up,  in  which  she  had  spent  her  years. 
Every  answering  look,  every  accompanying  smile,  bespake 
the  private  noble  understanding,  and  I  was  myself  astonished 
here  in  the  crowd  at  the  secret,  innocent  concert,  which  had 
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formed  itself  between  us  in  the  most  human,  the  most  natural 
way.'" — Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  Book  xvii. 

To  the  final  union  of  the  lovers,  however,  impassable  obsta- 
cles were  found ;  and  to  make  renunciation  lighter  by  inter- 
esting himself  in  new  objects,  Goethe  made  a  short  tour  into 
Switzerland,  in  company  with  the  Counts  Stolberg.  Here  the 
other  songs  quoted  had  their  origin.  The  dream  of  Lili  still 
haunted  him. 

He  had  just  taken  leave  of  Lavater  at  Zurich.  "  Passa- 
vant,  (an  odd  friend  whom  he  had  fallen  in  with,)  embracing 
me  with  hearty  friendship,  thought  that  he  had  now  got  a 
right  to  the  exclusive  control  of  my  movements,  and  soon 
found  a  way,  in  their  (the  Stolbergs')  absence,  to  tempt  me 
over  to  the  mountains,  the  more  so,  as  I  was  already  inclined, 
in  the  greatest  quiet  and  in  my  own  way,  to  accomplish  the 
long-sighed-for  ramble.  We  stepped  into  a  boat,  and  sailed 
up  the  glorious  lake,  with  a  fine,  clear  morning.  A  poem 
inserted  here  may  give  the  reader  some  intimation  [Ahnung) 
of  those  happy  moments  : 

"  '  My  blood  flows  fresh,  my  soul  finds  food,'  &c.  (p.  30.) 

"  We  landed  in  Richtenschwyl.  #  *  *  After  being  well 
entertained,  we  ascended  the  mountains  which  lay  behind  it 
When  we  were  ready  to  descend  again  into  the  vale  of  Schin- 
dellegi,  we  turned  round  once  more,  to  drink  in  the  charming 
prospect  over  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  How  I  felt  at  that  moment, 
the  following  lines  indicate,  which  were  written  down  on  the 
spot,  and  are  still  preserved,  in  a  little  memorandum-book : 

*  '  If  I,  lovely  Lili,  had  not  loved  thee,'  &c.  (p.  31.) 

"  I  find  this  little  ejaculation  more  expressive  here,  than  as 

it  stands  printed  in  the  collection  of  my  poems." — Hook  xviii. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  insert  an  exquisite  allusion 
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which  follows.  Describing  their  visit  to  a  convent,  he  con- 
tinues : 

"  We  entered  a  room,  full  of  antique  valuables,  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  church.  Various  golden  crowns  of 
remarkable  workmanship  attracted  us;  among  which  one 
fixed  my  attention  exclusively.  It  was  a  pointed  crown,  in 
the  style  of  ancient  art,  such  as  one  may  have  seen  on  the 
heads  of  ancient  queens,  but  of  such  tasteful  design,  of  such 
elaborate  execution,  even  the  colored  stones  fitted  in  and 
distributed  about  or  set  opposite  each  other  with  such  apt 
selection,  —  in  short,  a  work  of  Art,  which  one  would  pro- 
nounce perfect  at  the  first  look,  without  waiting  to  unfold  his 
impression  by  the  laws  of  Art. 

"  In  such  cases,  where  the  Art  is  not  recognized,  but  felt, 
one's  heart  and  soul  are  tempted  to  covet  possession  of  the 
jewel,  that  he  may  impart  pleasure  to  others  with  it  I  got 
permission  to  take  out  the  little  crown,  and  a3  I  held  it  up 
steadily  in  my  hand,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  I  must 
press  it  upon  the  bright- glittering  locks  of  Lili,  lead  her 
before  the  mirror,  and  witness  her  joy  over  herself,  and  the 
joy  which  she  spreads  around  her.  I  have  often  thought 
since,  that  this  scene,  if  realized  by  a  skilful  painter,  would 
be  beautiful  and  full  of  meaning.  It  were  worth  one's  while 
to  be  the  young  king  who  should  receive  a  bride  and  a  new 
kingdom  in  this  way."  —  Book  xviii. 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  Alps,  his  friend  tempts  him 
to  go  down  into  Italy. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  as  if  a  man,  in  such  moments,  felt  no 
decision  in  himself,  but  was  much  more  governed  and  deter- 
mined by  earlier  impressions.  Lombard}7  and  Italy  lay  as  a 
strange  world  before  me;  Germany  as  a  well-known  and 
loved  home,  full  of  friendly  sights  and  associations,  and  —  let 
me  confess  it  —  what  had  so  long  wound  its  spell  around  me, 
what  had  supported  my  existence,  remained  even  now  its 
most  indispensable  element,  out  of  whose  limits  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  wander.     A  little  golden  heart,  which  I  had 
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received  from  her  in  those  fairy  hours,  still  hung  by  the  same 
little  chain,  to  which  she  had  fastened  it,  love-warmed,  about 
my  neck.  I  seized  hold  of  it  and  kissed  it  Thi3  was  the 
occasion  of  the  following  lines : 

** '  Remembrancer  of  joys  long  passed  away,'  "  &c.  (p.  31.) 

Book  xix. 

The  silent  home-attraction  of  Lili  gained  the  victory.     No 
Italy  that  time ! 


NOTE  E.     Page  39. 

"  The  pretty  factory-girls.''''  The  word  in  the  German  is 
Mvllerinnen,  (maids  of  the  mill ;)  a  class  who  figure  exten- 
sively in  German  poetry,  and  to  whom  none  answer  more 
nearly  in  our  prosaic  life  than  the  factory-girls. 


NOTEF.    Page  41. 

"  Here  now  I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  introduce  a 
life-song,  which  has  always  had  a  value  to  me  since  its  mid- 
night, unpremeditated  origin,  but  which,  now  that  it  has  been 
composed  by  my  true  fellow-laborer,  Zelter,  has  become  one 
of  my  most  favorite  productions." 

"At  dead  of  night,"  &c. 

Immediately  after,  noticing  a  "  new  collection  of  songs  by 
Zelter,"  he  says,  "  Among  them  the  foregoing  song  is  in- 
cluded ;  and  I  can  now  with  a  good  grace  invite  my  friends, 
scattered  over  Germany,  to  apply  it  to  themselves  right  in- 
wardly, and  to  repeat  it  fondly  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
midnight  season,  in  memory  of  me.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that,  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  I 
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was  returning  by  bright  moonlight  from  a  good,  moderately 
excited,  intellectually  agreeable  company,  I  wrote  down  this 
song  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  having  ever 
had  the  slightest  thought  of  it  before."  —  Goethe's  .Xachge- 


lassene  Wzrkz,  Vol.  v. 


NOTE  G.     Page  43. 

The  following  is  from  an  article  on  Grimm's  German 
Mythology,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1538  : 

"The  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  interesting  book  lays  before 
us  the  popular  superstitions  concerning  trees  and  animals. 
*  *  *  Among  birds,  none  has  been  so  famous  in  all  ages  as 
the  cuckoo.  But  in  the  Teutonic  mythology,  this  bird  was 
not,  as  at  present,  the  emblem  of  conjugal  infidelity  ;  it  played 
a  far  different  part.  It  was,  and  in  some  parts  is  still,  the 
universal  belief,  that  if  any  body  noted  the  number  of  times 
the  cuckoo  repeated  its  note  the  first  time  he  heard  it  in  the 
spring,  it  would  tell  him  the  number  of  years  he  had  to  live. 
We  believe  that  a  similar  superstition  exists  in  some  parts  of 
England.  We  find  a  rhyme  in  most  of  the  German  dialects 
to  this  purpose.     Thus,  in  Lower  Saxony,  they  say  — 

"  Kukuk  vam  haven, 
wo  lange  sail  ik  leven  ? " 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  they  say  — 

"  Kukuk,  beckenknecht, 
sag  mir  recht, 
wie  viel  jahr  ich  leben  soil  ?  " 


NOTE  H.    Page  48. 

The  word  "Philistine"  (Fhilister)  was  originally  a  cant 
term,  among  the  students  in  the  German  universities,  for  a 
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townsman,  a  shopkeeper.  In  its  more  extended  use,  it 
describes  the  narrow,  positive  character,  made  up  of  common- 
places and  conventionalisms,  who  is  a  perpetual  contradiction 
in  the  way  of  a  poetic  nature,  like  Goethe's,  wishing  to  live 
widely  and  genially  "in  the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  Fair," 
extemporizing  life,  culling  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  moment, 
in  its  own  fulness  of  activity  exploring  all  regions  of  thought 
and  poetry  and  love,  resolutely  ignoring  the  hackneyed  false- 
hood which  timid  spirits  have  turned  life  into ;  spurning  the 
poor  complacency  of  settled  maxims  and  set  aims,  which 
make  it  seem  as  if  the  soul's  limits  had  all  been  tried,  and 
experience  had  settled  beforehand  for  each  new-comer  what 
life  is.  This  may  seem  to  be  making  many  words  of  a  defi- 
nition. But  a  true  definition  of  a  "  Philistine  "  would  be  an 
exhibition,  by  contrast,  of  the  most  characteristic  and  instruc- 
tive phase  in  which  Goethe  presented  himself  to  the  world;  — 
it  would  show,  imbodied  in  a  word,  all  which  it  was  the  first 
article  of  his  creed  to  shun.  He  would  find  what  life  was  for 
himself.  He  would  be,  and  not  let  himself  be  moulded  into  a 
tame  creature  of  views,  purposes,  habits,  and  manners,  which, 
however  successfully  caught  and  worn,  would  only  belie  his 
own  real  nature,  and  could  have  no  root  within  him.  He 
wished  to  begin  life  afresh,  and  not  take  it  at  second  hand, 
living  by  pattern  and  on  purpose,  with  painful  fidelity,  as  too 
many  do,  consulting  the  Past  to  find  out  what  is  in  them. 
He  had  unbounded  faith  in  himself,  which,  practically  ren- 
dered, means  this  :  Let  a  man  only  be  himself,  and  he  will  be 
the  best  which  he  can  be ;  and  which,  practically  tried,  con- 
tinually surprises  him  with  the  discovery  that  nothing  is  too 
much  to  hope  to  him  that  is  faithful  to  his  hope ;  that  the 
Ideal  is  the  Real,  and  that  the  large  presumptions  of  child- 
hood are  the  genuine  oracles,  and  that  Immortality,  Peace, 
One-ness  with  God,  are  more  substantial  verities,  and  are 
nearer,  than  most  theologies  have  made  them.  Hence,  all 
Philisterey  was  his  especial  annoyance;  —  all  canting  morali- 
ties, which  distrust  Nature,  and  do  not  fortify  and  save,  but  only 
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impoverish  and  unman  the  soul ;  —  all  systems  in  theology, 
philosophy,  taste,  which  foreclose  the  illimitable,  ever-fresh 
and  trackless  fields  of  Thought ;  — all  narrow  criticism,  at 
war  with  individuality ;  —  all  life-plans  which  voluntarily  in- 
clude drudgery,  low  or  high,  as  such  ;  —  all  yoking  of  the  soul's 
Pegasus  into  the  vulgar  plough  of  self-enslaving  thrift ;  —  all 
toleration  of  conventionalisms  and  utilities,  except  as  knacks 
or  conveniences,  in  the  free  realm  of  Poetry,  and  pure  Litera- 
ture, and  Art,  where,  to  work  with  an  eye  to  consequences,  to 
popular  effect,  to  established  formulas,  or  admired  patterns, 
is  at  best  but  clever  manufacturing,  not  creating  from  the 
life.  His  genius  would  be  true  to  itself.  But  Philisterey  — 
the  "  knowingness  "  of  the  world  —  does  not  trust  the  honesty 
of  genius,  —  must  hamper  it  with  all  the  vulgar  pledges  and 
securities  that  it  will  not  sro  wronsf. 

The  song,  here  referred  to,  Epicurean  in  form  only,  conveys 
this  feeling  in  a  tone  of  good-humored  self-defence.  It  is  a 
"general  confession"  of  what,  with  Goethe,  summed  up  all 
unpardonable  faults  and  follies,  —  willingness  to  be  only  what 
the  world  makes  us.  He,  who  could  describe  a  Philister 
through  all  the  varieties  of  the  genus,  would  describe  all  that 
Goethe  was  not,  and  would  not  be.  And  had  I  the  presump- 
tion, in  these  notes,  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  full  estimate 
of  Goethe,  here,  perhaps,  would  be  the  fittest  place  to  say  most 
about  him.     But  we  must  leave  this  fruitful  text. 


NOTE  I.    Page  61. 

"  After  the  space  of  some  hours,  Wilhelm  heard  the  sound 
of  music  before  his  door.  At  first,  he  thought  it  was  the 
Harper  come  again  to  visit  him  ;  but  he  soon  distinguished 
the  tones  of  a  cithern,  and  the  voice,  which  began  to  sing, 
was  Mignon's.  Wilhelm  opened  the  door ;  the  child  came 
in,  and  sang  him  the  song  we  have  just  given  above. 

"The  music  and  general  expression  of  it  pleased  our  friend 
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extremely,  though  he  could  not  understand  all  the  words. 
He  made  her  once  more  repeat  the  stanzas  and  explain  them; 
he  wrote  them  down,  and  translated  them  into  his  native  lan- 
guage. But  the  originality  of  its  turns  he  could  imitate  only 
from  afar;  its  childlike  innocence  of  expression  vanished  from 
it  in  the  process  of  reducing  its  broken  phraseology  to  uni- 
formity, and  combining  its  disjointed  parts.  The  charm  of 
the  tune,  moreover,  was  entirely  incomparable. 

"  She  began  every  verse  in  a  stately  and  solemn  manner, 
as  if  she  wished  to  draw  attention  towards  something  won- 
derful, as  if  she  had  something  weighty  to  communicate.  In 
the  third  line,  her  tones  became  fainter  and  graver;  the 
iKiioid>st  thou  the  land?1  was  uttered  with  a  show  of  mys- 
tery and  eager  circumspectness :  her  '  There,  O  there ! 
exhibited  a  boundless  longing ;  and  the  '  O  father,  let  us 
there ! '  she  modified  at  each  repetition,  so  that  now  it  ap- 
peared to  entreat  and  implore,  now  to  impel  and  persuade. 

"  On  finishing  her  song  for  the  second  time,  she  stood  silent 
for  a  moment,  looked  keenly  at  Wilhelm,  and  asked  him, 
'  Kaoiv'st  thou  the  land?'  'It  must  mean  Italy,' si  id  Wil- 
helm :  '  where  didst  thou  get  the  little  song  ? '  '  Italy  ! ' 
said  Mignon,  with  an  earnest  air ;  '  if  thou  go  to  Italy,  take 
me  along  with  thee ;  for  I  am  too  cold  here.'  '  Hast  thou 
been  there  already,  little  dear  ? '  said  Wilhelm.  But  the 
child  was  silent,  and  nothing  more  could  be  got  out  of  her.'" 
—  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship,  (Carlyle's  translation,) 
Book  III. 


NOTE  J.     Page  89. 

PROMISCUOUS    POEMS. 

Under  this  head  ("Vermischte  Gedichte")  Goethe  has  placed 
several  of  his  earlier  poems,  as  remarkable  for  their  wild  gran- 
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deur  of  thought  and  language,  as  for  their  irregular,  unrhymed, 
dithyramb ic  measure.  They  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  his 
poems  to  translate.  There  i3  something  in  their  perfectly 
Greek  Chorus-like,  mysterious  style  and  movement  which 
cannot  be  lost,  without  losing  all  their  poetry.  They  breathe 
the  old  Greek  atmosphere  of  iEschylus.  The  soul's  proud 
assertion  of  itself  in  "  Prometheus ; "  the  childlike,  unques- 
tioning awe  and  wonder,  and  even  admiration,  with  which 
the  sublimity  of  Destiny  is  celebrated  in  the  "Limits  of 
Man"  in  such  lofty,  unalterable  language,  as  if  Destiny 
itself  had  fitted  each  word  into  its  place;  the  delicious  unrest 
of  the  Spring  feeling,  the  yearning  to  be  taken  up,  with 
which  Nature's  beauty  overcomes  the  ravished  soul,  so 
sweetly  clothed  in  the  fable  of  "Ganymede;"  the  simple 
majesty  of  "The  Godlike," —  all  have  an  air  of  unpremeditated, 
inspired  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  defies  imitation ;  and 
they  must  lose  much  of  their  reality  and  charm  in  any  other 
language.  The  translations  here  given  are  as  nearly  literal 
as  they  could  be,  always  having  regard  to  their  wild  melody 
as  a  most  essential  feature  to  be  preserved.  Some  of  these 
poems  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  rhythm  at  all,  to  justify 
their  division  into  lines  ;  and  yet  they  take  us  along  with  their 
deep,  full  flow,  or  rather  heaving,  as  of  ocean-billows,  like 
the  unearthly  music  of  Beethoven. 

Wherever  any  rhythm  has  been  discernible,  it  has  been 
preserved  line  for  line ;  and  in  all  cases  the  mind  has  sought 
to  yield  itself  to  the  general  style,  and  let  itself  be  carried 
along  with  it,  while  in  the  act  of  translating  the  thoughts. 

I  believe  about  all  of  the  most  valued  pieces  under  this 
head  are  here  given ;  though  they  are  but  imperfect,  faint 
copies.  A  few  pieces,  from  Goethe's  other  works,  I  have 
ventured  to  add. 
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NOTE  K.    Page  89. 
mahomet's  song. 

This  poem  is  all  that  remains  of  an  unfinished  drama  of 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  belongs  to  that  fruitful  period  of 
his  intellectual  and  poetic  life,  his  travels  on  the  Rhine  in 
company  with  Lavater  and  Basedow.  I  quote  his  own  ac- 
count of  it,  as  it  shows  the  way  in  which  all  his  works  grew 
into  form,  being  but  art-representations  of  something  in  his 
own  personal  experience,  into  whose  service  he  pressed  all 
nature  and  all  history  for  illustrations.  Every  work  of 
Goethe's  is  personal  history.  His  genius  led  him  to  give 
poetic  form  and  permanence  to  all  valuable  experiences. 

"In  my  over-free  sentiments,  in  my  perfectly  aimless  and 
planless  life  and  occupation,  I  could  not  but  perceive  that 
Lavater  and  Basedow  were  using  intellectual,  nay,  spiritual 
means  for  earthly  ends.  To  me,  who  squandered  away  my 
talent  and  my  days  without  an  object,  it  soon  occurred  that 
both  these  men,  each  in  his  own  way,  while  they  busied 
themselves  with  teaching  and  persuading,  had  also  certain 
concealed  purposes  in  the  background,  Avhich  they  were 
much  concerned  to  promote.  Lavater  went  to  work  calmly 
and  wisely  ;  Basedow  desperately,  and  even  coarsely;  at  the 
same  time  both  pursued  their  favorite  tastes  and  projects  with 
such  convictions  of  the  excellence  of  their  striving,  that  one 
had  to  esteem  them  honest  men,  and  even  love  and  respect 
them.  To  Lavater's  honor,  at  least,  be  it  said,  that  he  actu- 
ally had  higher  aims,  and,  if  he  acted  with  some  worldly 
wisdom,  could  well  believe,  that  the  end  sanctified  the  means. 
While  now  I  observed  them  both,  nay,  spoke  out  my  opinion 
freely  to  them,  and  heard  theirs  in  reply,  this  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  :  the  excellent  man,  conscious  of  the  Divine  that 
is  in  him,  must  wish  to  spread  its  power  around  him.  But  then 
he  comes  in  contact  with  the  coarse  world,  and  in  order  to 
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work  upon  it,  he  must  accommodate  himself  to  it ;  by  which 
means  he  parts  with  those  high  excellences  in  a  great  de- 
gree, and  finally  renounces  them  entirely.  The  Heavenly, 
the  Eternal  is  sunk  in  the  body  of  worldly  purposes,  and  with 
it  hurried  on  to  annihilation.  Now,  I  considered  the  life- 
course  of  these  two  men  from  this  point  of  view,  and  they 
seemed  to  mc  as  worthy  of  honor  as  of  pity ;  for  I  could  well 
conceive  that  both  might  find  themselves  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice the  higher  to  the  lower.  Reflections  of  this  sort  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  following  out  to  the  farthest  extent,  even 
beyond  my  own  narrow  experience,  and  to  look  around  me 
for  similar  cases  in  history.  Hence  arose  the  plan  of  repre- 
senting dramatically  in  the  life  of  Mahomet,  whom  I  could 
never  regard  as  an  impostor,  the  fatal  tendencies  of  these 
modes  of  action,  which  had  so  vividly  impressed  me  in  the  life 
now  going  on  around  me.  I  had  just  been  reading  and  study- 
ing the  life  of  the  Oriental  prophet  with  great  interest,  and 
was  tolerably  prepared,  when  the  thought  dawned  upon  me. 
The  whole  rather  approached  the  regular  form,  to  which  I 
now  again  inclined,  although  I  availed  myself  moderately  of 
the  liberty,  now  at  length  obtained  for  the  theatre,  of  dealing 
with  time  and  place  as  I  pleased.  The  piece  opened  with  a 
hymn,  introduced  by  Mahomet  alone,  under  the  clear  mid- 
night sky.  First  he  worships  the  countless  stars  as  so  many 
Gods;  then  rises  the  friendly  planet  Gad,  (our  Jupiter;)  and 
now  exclusive  veneration  is  paid  to  this,  as  to  the  king  of 
stars.  A  moment  more,  and  the  moon  appears,  and  wins  the 
eye  and  heart  of  the  worshipper;  who  again,  quickened  and 
strengthened  by  the  rising  sun,  is  challenged  to  new  praise. 
But  this  change,  gladdening  as  it  is,  brings  only  restlessness ; 
the  soul  feels  that  it  must  outbid  itself  again ;  it  lifts  itself 
to  God,  the  Sole,  Eternal,  Illimitable,  to  whom  all  these  finite 
majestic  beings  owe  their  existence.  This  hymn  I  had  com- 
posed with  much  care  ;  it  is  lost,  but  might  well  answer,  if 
restored  again,  the  purpose  of  a  cantata,  and  commend  itself 
to  the  musical  by  its  variety  of  expression.     Imagine  —  for 
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such  was  the  intention  —  the  leader  of  a  caravan,  with  his 
family  and  whole  tribe,  and  there  would  be  opportunity  enough 
for  the  alternation  of  voices  and  the  power  of  choruses. 

"  After  Mahomet  has  so  converted  himself,  he  imparts  these 
feelings  and  sentiments  to  his  kindred ;  his  wife  and  Ali  fall 
in  with  him  unconditionally.  In  the  second  act,  he  tries  him- 
self, but  Ali  more  earnestly,  to  spread  their  faith  more  widely 
through  the  tribe.  Here  appears  consent  and  opposition,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  characters.  Contention  begins,  the 
strife  grows  powerful,  and  Mahomet  has  to  flee.  In  the  third 
act  he  subdues  his  opponents,  makes  his  religion  the  estab- 
lished one,  and  purifies  the  Kaaba  of  its  idols ;  but  since  all 
cannot  be  done  by  force,  he  must  resort  to  cunning.  The 
Worldly  grows  and  expands  out,  the  Divine  recedes  and  be- 
comes obscure.  In  the  fourth  act,  Mahomet  follows  up  his 
conquests ;  the  doctrine  becomes  more  a  pretence  than  an 
end,  and  all  conceivable  means  are  unhesitatingly  employed ; 
there  is  no  lack  of  cruelties.  A  woman,  whose  husband  he 
has  had  put  to  death,  poisons  him.  In  the  fifth,  he  feels  him- 
self poisoned.  His  great  composure,  his  return  to  himself,  to 
his  higher  sense,  make  him  worthy  of  admiration.  He  puri- 
fies his  doctrine,  confirms  his  empire,  and  dies. 

"  Such  was  the  plan  of  a  work  which  long  occupied  my 
thoughts  ;  for  such  was  my  habit,  that  I  must  first  have  some- 
thing gathered  together  in  my  mind,  before  I  could  proceed 
to  execute.  All  the  power  which  genius,  by  character  and 
soul,  acquires  over  men,  was  here  to  be  represented,  and  how 
it  thereby  wins  and  loses.  Several  occasional  songs  were 
hastily  composed,  of  which  the  only  one  left  is  that  entitled 
'  Mahomet's  Song '  among  my  poems.  In  the  play,  this  song 
was  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  Ali,  in  honor  of  his 
master,  at  the  summit  of  their  success,  just  before  the  reverse 
occasioned  by  the  poison.  I  remember,  too,  the  intention  of 
single  passages  ;  but  the  exposition  of  them  here  would  lead 
me  too  far.1'  —  Dichtung  und  JVahrheit,  Book  xiv. 
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NOTE  L.     Page  100. 

RIDE    TO    THE    HARZ    IN    WINTER. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Posthumous  Works,  Goethe  notices 
a  commentary  on  this  poem,  which  had  been  published  by  one 
Dr.  Kannegieser. 

"  What  holds  of  all  my  works  —  the  minor  poems  among 
the  rest  —  is,  that  they  were  all  called  forth  by  some  more  or 
less  significant  occasion,  and  were  composed  with  immediate 
reference  to  some  event,  so  that  they  have  little  common  re- 
semblance, though  they  agree  in  this,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
these  particular,  external,  often  common-place  circumstances, 
there  floated  before  the  poet's  mind  a  something  Universal, 
Inward,  Higher. 

"  Now,  since  any  one,  who  undertakes  to  explain  a  poem 
of  mine,  must  be  ignorant  of  its  occasion,  which  is  barely 
hinted  in  the  poem  itself,  he  will  naturally  give  prominence 
to  the  inward,  higher,  more  obvious  sense.  I  have  moreover 
generally  kept  silent  myself,  lest  such  definite  explanations 
should  convert  the  poetry  into  mere  prose. 

"The  poem  selected  by  the  present  commentator,  tne 
Harzreise,  is  difficult  to  interpret,  since  it  has  reference  to 
most  singular  circumstances ;  and  yet  he  has  accomplished 
much,  conjecturing  its  purport  so  well,  that  line  by  line  as  I 
read,  my  wonder  increased,  and  1  felt  impelled  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing in  further  explanation. 

"In  my  biographical  researches,  that  epoch  would  hold  an 
important  place.  The  journey  was  made  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1776.  All  alone,  on  horseback,  with  snow  threaten- 
ing, the  poet  undertook  an  adventure,  which  might  be  called 
bizarre ;  the  motives  of  which,  however,  are  slightly  intimated 
in  the  poem  itself. 


" '  Free  as  the  hawk/  &c. 
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« The  traveller  sets  out  very  early  on  a  winter's  morning 

from  his  comfortable,  social  Thuringian  residence,  —  since  a 

second  paternal  city  to  him,  —  and  rides  up  hill  to  the  North ; 

a  murky,  snow-threatening  sky  seems  to  roll  forward  to  meet 

him. 

"  4  Sure  a  God  hath,'  &c. 

"  The  having  actually  set  out  to  execute  a  hazardous  and 
difficult  undertaking,  steels  his  courage,  and  raises  his  spirits. 
The  poet  thinks  of  his  own  past  life,  which  he  may  well  call 
fortunate,  and  promising  the  fairest  results. 

14 '  But  whom  misfortune,'  &c. 

But  instantly  he  thinks  of  an  unhappy,  desponding  one,  for 
whose  sake  especially  he  had  undertaken  the  journey. 

44  After  the  poet  had  written  '  Werther,'  to  rid  himself,  at 
least,  of  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  times,  he  found 
himself,  to  his  great  inconvenience,  regarded  by  every  one  as 
the  patron  of  all  much  affected  with  it.  He  was  importuned 
in  writing,  particularly  by  a  young  man,  who  showed  himseif 
so  felicitous  a  writer,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  disgust  and  morbid  self-consciousness,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  person  to  whom  these 
confessions  could  apply.  All  his  repeated  and  earnest  ex- 
pressions were  attractive  and  revolting  at  once  ;  till  finally, 
after  having  my  sympathies  excited  and  damped  by  turns  for 
a  long  time,  I  conceived  a  curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  a 
body  such  a  wondrous  spirit  had  taken  upon  itself.  I  wanted 
to  see  the  youth,  but  without  letting  him  know  me  ;  and  for 
this  puroose  I  had  actually  set  out  upon  this  journey. 

44 '  To  gloomy  thicket,'  &c. 


"  The  travellewKaches  the  top  of  the  nearest  mountains  ; 
ever  more  wintry  grows  the  landscape ;  lonely  and  dreary,  all 
is  hushed  around ;  only  a  few  retreating  deer  give  signs  of 
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painful  life.     And  now  he  looks  across  frozen  ponds  and 
lakes,  and  a  city  comes  in  sight 

"  '  And  with  the  sparrows  have 
Long  ago  the  rich  folks,'1  &c. 

"  When  a  man  sacrifices  comfort,  he  is  very  ready  to  despise 
those  who  stay  in  the  midst  of  it.  Huntsmen,  soldiers,  hard- 
toiling  travellers,  have  need  of  high  spirits,  which  are  very 
apt  to  rise  to  a  pitch  of  insolence.  Our  traveller  has  left 
behind  him  all  his  conveniences,  and  now  scorns  them  of  the 
city,  making  their  situation  appear  contemptible  by  a  com- 
parison. 

"  From  this  probably  arose  the  strange  mistake  of  the 
printer,  of  changing  the  word  '  Reichen,  (rich,)  which  seemed 
to  him  without  meaning,  into  '  Reiher?  (herons,)  which  seem- 
ed to  have  some  connection  with  '  reed-sparrows.'  The 
edition  before  the  last  has  the  former,  the  last  edition  the  lat- 
ter reading. 

"  l  Easy  to  follow  the  chariot,'  &c. 

u  The  poet  again  reverts  to  the  favored  period  of  his  own 
life,  without  taking  to  himself  any  merit  therefor;  nay,  he 
even  speaks  of  his  temporary  advantages  almost  with  con- 
tempt. 

"  l  But  aside  who  fareth  ? '  &c. 

"  The  image  of  the  lonely,  man-  and  life-hating  youth 
comes  into  his  mind  again.     He  paints  it  out : 

"  '  Ah  !  but  who  healeth  the  pangs,'  &c. 

"He  goes  on  commiserating  his  lot. 

"  \  Is  there  on  thy  Psalter,'  &c. 

"  His  hearty  sympathy  pours  itself  out  in  prayer.  In  the 
exposition  of  this  strophe  my  friendly  commentator  has  been 
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particularly  successful ;  he  has  entered  into  the  very  feeling, 
and  reproduced  it. 

"  '  Thou,  who  on  each  bestowest/  &c. 

"  The  poet  turns  his  thoughts  to  scenes  of  active  life,  re- 
members his  knot  of  friends,  who,  just  at  this  season,  and  in 
this  weather,  are  out  on  an  important  hunt,  to  subdue  the  fear- 
ful increase  of  black  game  in  a  certain  tract  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  very  pleasure-party,  which  drew  his  trusty  asso- 
ciates out  of  the  city,  giving  the  poet  time  and  opportunity 
for  his  journey.  He  took  leave  with  a  promise  that  he 
would  soon  be  with  them  again. 

"  l  But  the  lone  wanderer  wrap,'  &c. 

"  But  now  he  thinks  of  himself  again,  considers  his  perilous 
situation,  and  invokes  Love  to  his  side. 

"  Here  is  the  place  to  remark,  that,  in  the  exposition  of  a 
poet,  one  must  keep  always  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  Actual  and  the  Ideal.  In  the  seventh  strophe,  by  '  Love ' 
is  meant  that  unsatisfied  want  innate  in  man,  but  constantly 
repulsed  from  without ;  in  the  eighth,  by  ■  Father  of  Love,' 
that  Being,  to  whom  all  other  beings  owe  their  mutual  in- 
clinations ;  here,  in  the  tenth  strophe,  '  Love '  represents 
that  noblest  yearning  for  a  spiritual,  perhaps  even  a  corporeal 
union,  which  animates  individuals,  and  most  beautifully,  in 
friendship,  in  conjugal  affection,  in  filial  piety,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand tenderest  ways,  soothes  and  keeps  alive. 

Ul  With  thy  flickering  torch,'  &c. 

"He  describes  the  particular  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
which  keenly  beset  him,  but  which  the  thought  of  his  dis- 
tant friends  gives  him  courage  to  encounter. 

"  '  An  altar  of  cheerfulest  thanks,"  &c. 

"A  strange,  altogether  ideal,  nay,  seemingly,  fantastic  point, 
of  the  reality  of  which  the  poet  has  had  to  hear  many  doubts 
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expressed,  but  of  which  a  very  pleasant  document  is  yet  in 
his  hands. 

"  I  actually  stood,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  at  noon, 
looking  oat  over  boundless  snow,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken,  among  those  frightful  granite  cliffs,  with  a  perfectly 
clear  sky  above  me,  from  which  the  burning  sun  poured  down 
with  such  violence  as  to  produce  the  well-known  rank  smell 
in  the  wool  of  my  great  coat  Under  me  I  saw  a  motionless 
sea  of  waves  covering  the  country  on  all  sides,  and  only  the 
higher  or  lower  strata  of  clouds  denoting  the  hills  or  valleys 
to  be  found  underneath. 

"  The  splendid  appearance  of  colored  shadows,  at  sunset, 
is  minutely  described  in  my  '  FarbenhhreJ  (Theory  of  Col- 
ors,) §  75. 

"  '  Thou  stand'st  with  unexplored  bosom,'  &c. 

"  Mining  is  here  slightly  alluded  to.  The  '  unexplored 
bosom '  of  the  principal  summit  is  opposed  to  the  '  veins  of 
his  brothers.'  Metallic  veins  are  meant,  from  which  '  the 
riches  of  the  world  and  its  majesty'  are  watered. 

"  To  get  a  cursory  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  im- 
portant business  is  carried  on,  in  which  attempt  he  suc- 
ceeded, was  one  motive  for  this  strange  undertaking,  of 
which  the  present  poem  contains  some  mysterious  and  ob- 
scure traces." 


"  The  theme  of  the  same  might  be  given  as  follows  :  The 
poet,  with  the  double  purpose  of  seeing  the  mining  operations 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  of  visiting  and  aiding  a  young  and 
exceedingly  hypochondriacal  self-tormentor,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  his  friends  were  out  upon  their  wintry  chase,  to 
separate  himself  from  them  for  a  little  while. 
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"  As  they  think  nothing  of  the  rough  weather,  so  he,  on  his 
part,  undertakes  this  solitary,  mysterious  journey.  He  has 
the  happiness  not  only  of  seeing  his  wishes  realized,  but  also 
of  arriving,  through  a  strange  series  of  wanderings  and  acci- 
dents, at  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Brocken.  What  passes 
through  his  mind,  during  this  time,  he  at  last  writes  down,  in 
short,  fragmentary,  mysterious  sentences,  in  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  whole  undertaking,  in  a  sort  of  half-rhythmical 
lines. 

"  After  a  considerable  circuit,  he  rejoins  '  the  brothers  of 
the  chase,'  shares  their  daily  heroic  sports,  in  order,  by  night, 
round  a  crackling  fire,  to  entertain  and  move  them  by  an  ac- 
count of  his  singular  adventure." 


NOTE  M.     Page  106. 

PROMETHEUS. 

The  following  is  from  the  Notes  to  "  Goethe  and  his  Con- 
temporaries," by  Mrs.  Austin. 

"  In  the  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (Book  xv.)  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  state  of  mind  and  train  of  thought 
which  gave  birth  to  this  extraordinary  production.  Two  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  marked  in  Italics,  struck  me  as  affording 
glimpses  of  Goethe's  inmost  peculiarity  of  mental  structure. 

" '  The  common  burden  of  humanity,  which  we  have  all  to 
bear,  more  or  less,  must  lie  heaviest  on  those  whose  mental 
powers  are  the  earliest  and  the  most  widely  unfolded.  We 
may  grow  up  under  the  sheltering  care  of  parents  and  of  kin- 
dred ;  we  may  lean  on  brethren  and  on  friends ;  we  may  be 
amused  by  acquaintances ;  we  may  be  made  happy  by  those 
we  love  ;  —  yet  "  to  this  conclusion  do  we  come  at  last,"  — 
that  man  is  turned  back  upon  himself;  and  it  appears  as  if 
even  the  Divinity  had  chosen  to  place  himself  in  such  a  rela- 
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tion  to  man,  that  He  cannot  always  respond  to  his  reverence, 
confidence,  and  love,  —  at  least,  not  in  the  moments  of  the 
greatest  urgency. 

"  '  Often  enough  in  my  youth  I  had  experienced  that,  in  thb 
moments  of  our  uttermost  need,  a  voice  cried  aloud  to  us, 
"  Physician,  cure  thyself!  "  and  how  often  was  I  not  forced, 
in  bitterness  of  heart,  to  sigh,  "  I  must  tread  the  wine-press 
alone  " ! 

"  *  When  I  looked  around  for  some  support  to  my  self- 
dependence,  I  found  that  the  securest  foundation  for  it  was 
my  productive  talent  For  some  years,  this  never  deserted  me 
for  an  instant  What  met  my  waking  senses,  frequently  re- 
curred to  me  by  night,  in  regular,  connected  dreams  ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  opened  my  eyes,  either  a  wondrous  new  WThole, 
or  a  part  of  what  had  already  appeared,  presented  itself  to 
them. 

" '  I  commonly  wrote  every  thing  at  break  of  day  ;  but  in  the 
evening,  too,  nay,  deep  into  the  night,  when  wine  and  social 
intercourse  raise  the  animal  spirits,  people  might  require  of 
me  what  they  would.  I  wanted  nothing  but  an  occasion  that 
had  some  character  in  it,  and  I  was  prepared  and  ready. 

" '  And  now,  when  I  thought  over  this  gift  of  Nature,  and 
found  that  it  belonged  to  me  as  a  quite  peculiar  possession, 
and  could  neither  be  helped  nor  hindered  by  any  foreign  in- 
fluence, I  willingly  sought  to  make  it  the  ground  or  basis  of 
my  whole  existence.  This  notion  transformed  itself  into  an 
image ;  the  old  mythological  figure  of  Prometheus  occurred 
to  me,  who,  severed  from  the  Gods,  peopled  a  world  from  his 
workshop.  I  felt  most  distinctly  that  nothing  considerable 
could  be  produced  without  self-isolation.  Those  things  of 
mine,  which  had  gained  such  applause,  were  children  of  lone- 
liness ;  and  since  I  had  stood  in  wider  connection  with  the 
world,  there  had  been  no  want  of  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  in- 
vention ;  but  the  execution  halted,  because,  neither  in  prose 
nor  in  verse,  had  I  what  could  properly  be  called  a  style ;  and 
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in  every  fresh  work,  according  to  what  the  subject  might  be, 
I  was  always  forced  to  make  tentatives  and  experiments 
beforehand. 

" '  And  since  I  had  hereto  decline,  nay,  to  exclude,  all  help 
from  man,  I  also  severed  myself,  Promethean-wise,  even  from 
the  Gods ;  and  so  much  the  more  naturally,  since,  with  my  char- 
acter and  manner  of  thinking,  one  subject  of  contemplation 
invariably  swallowed  up  or  drove  away  all  others. 

" '  The  fable  of  Prometheus  had  a  living  existence  in  me.  I 
cut  down  the  old  Titanic  garment  to  my  own  stature,  and, 
without  further  reflection,  began  to  write  a  poem,  in  which  is 
depicted  the  incongruous  relation  in  which  Prometheus  stood 
to  the  new  Gods  ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  formed  men  with  his 
own  hand,  had  animated  them  with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  and 
had  founded  a  third  dynasty.  And  truly,  the  Gods  then  in 
power  had  abundant  cause  to  complain,  since  they  might  thus 
be  regarded  as  beings  unjustly  interposed  between  Titans 
and  men. 

" '  In  this  strange  composition  appears,  as  Monologue,  that 
poem  which  is  become  important  in  German  poetry  as  having 
furnished  the  occasion  which  led  Lessing  to  declare  his  oppo- 
sition to  Jacobi,  on  some  weighty  points  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. But  though  (as  it  thus  appeared)  this  poem  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  discussion,  yet  does 
it  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  poetry  alone.  The 
Titans  are  the  extravagance  of  Polytheism,  just  as  the  Devil 
may  be  regarded  as  the  extravagance  of  Monotheism ;  but 
the  latter  is  no  figure  for  poetry,  any  more  than  the  One  God 
to  whom  he  is  placed  in  opposition.  Milton's  Satan,  though 
finely  drawn,  has  always  the  disadvantage  of  a  subaltern 
position ;  inasmuch  as  his  whole  efforts  are  directed  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  magnificent  creation  of  a  higher  Being. 
Prometheus,  on  the  contrary,  stands  on  a  vantage-ground, 
from  having  the  power  to  create  and  to  model,  in  defiance  of 
higher  beings.    It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  too,  and  most  con- 
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sonant  with  poetry,  to  trace  the  creation  of  man,  not  to  the 
highest  rulers  of  the  world,  but  to  an  intermediate  being, 
who,  however,  as  descendant  of  the  elder  dynasty,  is  ma- 
jestic and  important  enough  for  such  a  work.  And,  indeed, 
the  Greek  mythology  affords  exhaustless  riches  of  divine  and 
human  symbols. 

"  '  The  Titanic,  gigantic,  heaven-storming  character,  how- 
ever, afforded  no  material  for  my  vein  of  poetry.  Rather 
did  it  suit  me  to  depict  that  peaceful,  plastic,  and  ever-patient 
resistance,  which  owns  a  superior  power,  but  seeks  to  equal  it 
Yet  even  the  more  daring  of  the  race  were  my  saints.  Re- 
ceived into  the  society  of  the  gods,  they  would  not  behave 
obsequiously  enough,  —  incurred  the  anger  of  their  host3 
and  patrons,  as  insolent  guests,  and  drew  upon  themselves  a 
miserable  sentence  of  condemnation.  I  pitied  them.  The 
ancients  had  already  regarded  their  destiny  and  condition  as 
profoundly  tragical :  I  placed  them  in  the  background  in  my 
Iphigenie,  as  members  of  a  colossal  opposition ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  them  for  a  part  of  the  effect  which  that  piece  had 
the  good  fortune  to  produce.' " 


NOTE  N.    Page  120. 

These  lines  are  prefixed  to  the  first  part  of  "Faust," 
which  appeared  in  1790.  Their  sweet,  melancholy  tone  is 
simply  explained.  In  finishing  "Faust,"  and  sending  it 
forth,  the  poet  finds  himself  among  visions  of  earlier  years ; 
he  looks  around  him  in  vain  for  the  same  world,  for  the  re- 
sponse of  the  same  faces  and  voices,  which  responded  to  all 
of  his,  when  the  first  plan  of  it  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  It  was 
conceived  while  he  was  a  student ;  and  the  last  scenes  were 
not  put  to  it  till  a  short  time  before  his  death.  The  work 
occupied  his  thoughts  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  it  he  sought 
to  imbody  the  great  facts  of  life,  to  write  the  Tragedy  of 
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Good  and  Evil.  The  conception  of  the  whole  floated  before 
him  many  years  ;  while  he  executed  parts  of  it  here  and 
there,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  became  interested,  and  felt 
himself  in  the  mood. 


NOTE  O.     Page  145. 

goethe's  aversion  to  systems. 

The  lines  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  these  poems  on  "  God, 
Soul,  and  the  World,"  contain  Goethe's  intellectual  creed. 
That  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  deep  problems  which  haunt 
all  thinking  minds,  and  that  he  could  wrestle  with  them,  and 
draw  from  them  sublime  poetic  conclusions,  which  are  the 
truest,  if  not  the  clearest,  —  conclusions  which  still  leave  the 
whole  matter  open,  —  these  pieces  abundantly  show.  He 
was  impatient  and  distrustful  of  all  systems,  of  all  final  set- 
tling of  questions.  He  felt  too  clearly  the  necessary  falsity 
of  every  theory  about  the  universe ;  inasmuch  as  all  thoughts 
are,  and  must  be,  finite,  and  in  circumscribing,  as  they  do,  the 
True,  the  Illimitable,  in  order  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
it,  they  are  forever  cheated,  by  finding  that  the  greater  part 
is  still  left  out.  He,  therefore,  would  never  identify  himself 
with  any  philosophy,  with  any  special  form  of  religion.  With 
magical  alertness  he  could  transform  himself  at  once  into  some 
other  phase  of  his  many-sided  being,  at  the  first  approach  of 
any  pledge  or  restraint,  and  elude  the  place  where  they  thought 
to  have  got  him  and  to  hold  him.  His  spoken  thoughts  were 
not  confessions  of  faith,  but  faithful  declarations  of  what  the 
day,  the  moment  told  him.  He  delivered  the  message  of 
each  passing  hour,  and  asked  not  if  it  agreed  with  yester- 
day's. Thus  he  confounded  the  dogmatists  by  his  perpetual 
contradictions ;  and  disappointed,  by  his  indifference,  the 
zealous,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  this  mountain  of  power 
Btand  still,  wliile  they  were  moving  the  world  in  some  laud- 
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able  undertaking.  He  rather  made  a  merit  of  exposing  him- 
self to  the  common  remark,  "  You  never  know  where  to  find 
him."  And  in  this  was  he  not  faithful  to  the  highest  Truth, 
which  is  the  ground  proceeded  from,  and  the  Ideal  sought  by 
all  philosophy,  —  namely,  the  essential  unity  of  all  being  ? 
feeling  which,  he  could  safely  permeate  through  its  many 
phases,  and  live  in  all  philosophies,  and  worship  in  all  tem- 
ples, lingering  fondly  now  in  the  red,  now  in  the  blue,  through 
all  the  prismatic  colors  of  what,  in  itself,  is  one  pure  white 
ray,  transparent,  and  not  visible.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  to 
think  at  all,  with  a  view  of  resting  in  a  thought,  is  to  err, 
since  it  is  contemplating  the  Partial,  and  forgetting  the 
Whole  ?  and  that  one  is  nearest  absolute  Truth,  in  the  un- 
conscious feeling,  which  is  a  total  act  of  the  soul  ?  in  other 
words,  that  Truth  is  only  found  by  the  harmonious  activity 
of  the  whole  man,  not  by  thinking  merely  ?  Hence  the 
wisdom  of  the  lines  — 

"  Much  inquiring,  much  new  grounding; 
Ne'er  concluding,  often  rounding." 

This  impatience  of  systems  was  the  soul's  instinctive 
assertion  of  its  freedom  —  a  claiming  of  the  right  to  live.  In 
a  eulogy  upon  Wieland,  Goethe  says,  "  With  such  modes 
of  thinking,  and  social  habits,  with  the  honest  intention  of 
acting  beneficially  upon  his  age,  we  ought  not  to  reproach 
him  for  conceiving  an  aversion  to  the  modern  schools  of 
philosophy.  So  long  as  Kant  gave  out  only  the  prelude  to 
his  great  views,  and,  in  agreeable  forms,  seemed  to  express 
himself  problematically  on  the  most  momentous  subjects,  he 
stood  at  no  great  distance  from  our  friend ;  but  when  the 
enormous  philosophical  structure  was  erected,  all  those  who 
had  gone  on  freely — poetizing  or  philosophizing  —  must  needs 
see  in  it  a  frowning  keep  or  fortress,  by  which  their  pleasant 
excursions  over  the  field  of  experience  would  be  controlled 
and  abridged."  1 

1  Goethe  and  his  Contemporaries,  by  Mrs.  Austix 
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Goethe's  philosophy  was  not  Spiritualism ;  it  was  not  Mate- 
rialism, in  any  exclusive  sense ;  it  was  not  a  resting  in  one 
thought,  more  than  in  another ;  —  it  was  Thought.  His 
religion  was  the  most  catholic  and  unpretending ;  he  wor- 
shipped at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  God.  Through  all  his 
faculties  he  worshipped  him ;  through  poetry,  as  multiplied 
in  the  forms  of  classic  mythology ;  through  science  and  the 
senses,  as  Nature ;  through  trial  of  his  own  inmost  resources, 
as  the  Ideal  of  Human  Nature,  as  his  own  Perfect ;  through 
his  sympathies  with  his  age  and  the  associations  of  his 
special  education  and  place,  as  the  Universal  Father  of  the 
Christian.  And  his  practical  philosophy,  his  moral  code,  was 
equally  broad  and  simple,  and  open  to  illimitable  progress  ;  — 
it  comprehended  all  genuine  living.  This  is  stated  merely 
as  what  appears  to  have  been  his  principle  and  habit  with 
respect  to  truth,  religion,  and  action.  So  briefly  stated,  it  is 
open,  no  doubt,  to  many  misconstructions ;  and  perhaps  would 
better  have  been  kept  back.  He  naturally  drew  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  Pantheism,  of  Heathenism,  of  IndifFerent- 
ism,  and  of  every  thing  else,  by  thus  living  in  all  forms, 
confining  himself  to  neither,  confounding  always  the  party 
which  claimed  him,  now  denounced  as  a  Materialist,  and  now 
as  a  Mystic,  now  as  a  Platonist,  and  now  as  an  Epicurean. 
But  meanwhile,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  results,  the  fresh- 
ness and  creative  vigor  of  youth  kept  alive  in  the  old  man 
of  eighty  —  he  was  living,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  faith  at 
bottom,  than  any ;  a  faith  which  was  daily  realizing  itself. 
By  his  resolute  self-truth  he  kept  the  world  always  open 
before  him,  and  he  trusted  it  and  followed,  and  kept  up  with 
Time,  and  by  genuine,  hearty,  genial  action,  took  possession 
of  the  Moment,  as  it  came,  and  found  himself  calm  and  sus- 
tained—  must  any  world's  creed  or  philosophy  tell  him  by 
what  ?  "I  Zive,"  he  seemed  to  say  ;  "  how  can  you  help  me, 
but  by  living  too  ?  " 

If  his  opinions  were  not  strict  and  settled,  it  was  because 
he  was  born  a  poet,  not  a  philosopher.    He  required  not  to 
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have  problems  settled.  He  father  loved  to  resign  himself  to 
the  fresh  present  experience,  finding  truth  renewing  itself 
day  by  day,  feeling  that  it  takes  an  Eternity  to  realize  it  all, 
and  that  in  every  honest  inquiry  one  embarks  upon  an  infinite 
voyage,  all  delightful,  so  long  as  he  does  not  let  himself  be 
anxious  about  the  end  of  it. 


NOTE  P.    Pages  145  and  151. 

The  influence  of  Spinoza  upon  Goethe  is  visible  in  these, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  poems  here  classed  together.  He  met 
with  the  writings  of  the  spiritual  Pantheist  in  the  inquiring 
period  of  his  youth,  and  tells  of  the  absorbing  interest  and 
satisfaction  with  which  they  inspired  him.  His  interview 
with  Jacobi,  during  his  travels  on  the  Rhine  with  Lavater 
and  Basedow,  was  a  pleasant  revival  of  those  speculations. 
I  quote  his  own  account  of  it,  from  the  translation  of  Mrs. 
Austin. 

"  Although  poetical  delineation  busied  me  the  most,  and 
was  most  in  harmony  with  my  nature,  yet  reflection  on  topics 
of  every  kind  was  not  strange  to  me  ;  and  Jacobi's  original, 
and  I  may  say  constitutional,  tendency  to  subjects  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  inquiry,  was  highly  welcome  and  inter- 
esting to  me.  Here  was  no  disagreement ;  neither  theo- 
logical, as  with  Lavater,  nor  didactical,  as  with  Basedow. 
The  thoughts  that  Jacobi  communicated  to  me  sprang  imme- 
diately from  his  feelings ;  and  how  singularly  and  deeply 
was  I  affected  when  he  revealed  to  me,  with  boundless 
confidence,  the  deepest  wants  and  aspirations  of  his  soul ! 
Out  of  so  wonderful  a  combination  of  want,  passion,  and 
ideas,  I  could  derive  only  a  presentiment  of  what  was,  per- 
haps, hereafter  to  become  more  clear  to  me.  Happily,  my 
mind  had  been  worked,  if  not  formed,  on  this  side.  I  had 
received  into  it  the  character  and  opinions  of  an  extraor- 
dinary man  —  imperfectly,  it  is  true,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
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snatches,  —  but  still  I  found  the  effects  considerable.  The 
mind  that  wrought  so  powerfully  on  mine,  and  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  whole  frame  of  my  opinions,  was  Spino- 
za's. After  I  had  looked  around  the  world  in  vain  for  means 
of  shaping  my  strange  moral  being,  I  fell  at  length  on  the 
Ethics  of  this  man.  What  I  read  in  this  work,  —  what  I 
thought  I  read  in  it,  —  I  can  give  no  account  of;  enough, 
that  I  found  there  a  calm  to  my  passions ;  it  seemed  to  open 
to  me  a  wide  and  free  view  over  the  sensual  and  the  moral 
world.  But  what  peculiarly  rivetted  me,  was  the  boundless 
disinterestedness  that  beamed  forth  from  every  sentence. 
Those  wondrous  words,  '  He  who  loves  God  aright  must  not 
require  that  God  should  love  him  in  return,'  with  all  the 
premises  on  which  they  rest,  with  all  the  consequences  with 
which  they  teem,  filled  my  whole  mind.  To  be  disinterested 
in  all  —  most  of  all,  in  love  and  friendship  —  was  my  highest 
desire,  my  maxim,  my  task ;  so  that  these  daring  words 
which  follow,  'If  I  love  you,  what  is  that  to  you  ?'  were  the 
true  language  of  my  heart.  But  here,  too,  we  may  see  that 
the  most  intimate  unions  rest  on  contrast.  The  all-equal- 
izing serenity  of  Spinoza,  contrasted  with  my  all-agitating 
vehemence  ;  his  mathematical  precision,  with  my  poetical 
way  of  feeling  and  of  representing  ;  and  even  that  systematic 
method  of  his  which  was  generally  regarded  as  ill  adapted 
to  moral  questions,  rendered  me  his  most  passionate  disciple, 
his  most  determined  admirer. 

"  And  now  all  was  in  the  first  working  and  counter- work- 
ing—  boiling  and  fermenting.  Fritz  Jacobi,  the  first  whom  I 
allowed  to  look  down  into  this  chaos,  whose  mind  was  like- 
wise travailing  in  the  Profound,  accepted  my  confidence  with 
cordiality,  answered  me  with  the  like,  and  tried  to  lead  me 
into  his  own  way  of  thinking.  He,  too,  experienced  an  inex- 
pressible spiritual  want ;  he,  too,  would  not  have  it  appeased 
by  foreign  help,  but  would  form  and  enlighten  himself  out 
of  himself.  What  he  imparted  to  me  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  I  could  not  comprehend,  the  less  as  I  could  form  no 
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adequate  conception  of  that  of  my  own.  But  he,  who  waa 
far  in  advance  of  me  in  philosophical  thinking,  and  even  in 
acquaintance  with  Spinoza,  tried  to  guide  and  to  enlighten  my 
dark  efforts.  So  pure  and  genuine  an  alliance  of  mind  was 
new  to  me,  and  excited  a  passionate  longing  for  further  inter 
communication.  At  night,  after  we  had  parted  and  had  re 
tired  to  our  bed-rooms,  I  often  sought  him  again.  The  moon- 
light trembled  on  the  broad  Rhine,  while  we  stood  at  the 
window,  revelling  in  the  fulness  of  this  giving  and  receiving, 
which,  at  that  glorious  unfolding-time  of  youth,  springs  up 
with  such  luxuriance." 

###### 

"  When  I  returned  to  my  friend  Jacobi,  I  enjoyed  the  en- 
rapturing feeling  of  a  union  cemented  by  inmost  temper  and 
character.  We  were  both  animated  by  the  liveliest  hope  of 
common  activity  and  common  usefulness,  and  I  urgently 
exhorted  him  to  image  forth  all  that  lived  and  moved  within 
him,  in  some  powerful  form.  *  This  was  the  means  by  which  I 
had  forcibly  extricated  myself  from  so  many  labyrinths.  1 
hoped  it  might  answer  with  him.  He  did  not  delay  seizing 
upon  it  with  courage  ;  and  how  much  that  was  good,  lovely, 
heart- gladdening,  did  he  not  produce  !  And  thus  we  parted, 
in  the  blessed  feeling  of  an  eternal  union,  —  utterly  without 
a  presentiment  that  our  labors  would  take  contrary  directions, 
as  became  but  too  evident  in  the  course  of  our  lives."  — 
Dichtung  und  fVahrheit,  Book  xiv. 

Mrs.  Austin  adds,  "  What  this  great  divergence  of  opinion 
was,  will  be  in  some  degree  explained  in  what  follows." 

"  Jacobi  l  On  Divine  Things,'  {Von  den gottlichen  Dingen,) 
was  painful  to  me.  How  could  the  book  of  so  dearly-loved  a 
friend  be  welcome,  wherein  I  found  this  thesis  pervading  the 
whole  —  that  Nature  concealed  God  ?  Could  it  be  otherwise 
than  that,  with  my  manner  of  viewing  things,  (both  innately 
and  by  exercise,  genuine  and  deep,)  which  had  taught  me  to 
see  God  in  Nature,  and  Nature  in  God,  indissolubly,  so  that 
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this  mode  of  conception  was  become  the  basis  of  my  whole 
existence;  —  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  expression 
of  so  strange,  one-sided,  and  narrow  an  opinion,  must  forever 
sever  me,  intellectually,  from  this  most  noble  man,  whose 
heart  I  loved  and  reverenced  ?  But  I  did  not  brood  over  my 
painful  vexation ;  on  the  contrary,  I  took  refuge  in  my  old 
asylum,  and  found  in  Spinoza's  Ethics  my  daily  amusement 
for  many  weeks  ;  and  as,  meanwhile,  my  own  mind  had  ad- 
vanced, many  things  appeared  to  me  new  and  different,  even 
in  what  I  was  familiar  with  before,  and  had  a  fresh  and  pecu- 
liar effect  upon  me." —  Tag  und  Jahres  Hefte,  A.  D.  ]81 1. 

I  find  more  about  Spinoza  in  the  continuation  of  Goethe's 
Memoirs  in  his  Posthumous  Works. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  Spinoza  for  a  long  time,  and  now  I 
was  driven  to  him  by  what  was  said  against  him.  In  our 
library,  I  found  a  little  book,  the  author  of  which  took  up 
violently  against  that  peculiar  thinker,  and  to  go  the  more 
effectually  to  work,  he  had  placed  against  the  title-page  a 
picture  of  Spinoza,  with  the  inscription  '  Signum  reprobationis 
in  vultu  gerens,'  (He  bears  the  mark  of  reprobation  on  his 
face.)  One  could  not  deny  it,  indeed,  while  he  looked  at  the 
picture ;  for  the  engraving  was  miserable  —  a  perfect  carica- 
ture ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  controversialists, 
who,  when  they  conceive  a  dislike  to  any  one,  first  disfigure 
him,  and  then  fight  him  as  a  monster. 

"  This  little  book,  however,  made  no  impression  upon  me, 
since  I  had  no  especial  love  for  controversies,  but  chose 
always  to  learn  of  the  man  how  he  thought,  instead  of  hearing 
another  tell  how  he  ought  to  have  thought.  Still,  curiosity 
led  me  to  the  article  '  Spinoza,'  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  a  work 
as  valuable  for  its  learning  and  acuteness,  as  it  is  laughable 
and  pernicious  for  its  gossiping  quackery. 

"The  article  'Spinoza'  excited  displeasure  and  mistrust  in 
me.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  was  represented  as  an  atheist, 
and  his  opinions  as  most  abominable ;  but  immediately  after 
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it  was  confessed,  that  he  was  a  calm,  reflective,  diligent 
scholar,  a  good  citizen,  a  sympathizing  neighbor,  and  a  peace- 
able domestic  man ;  —  they  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten 
the  words  of  the  gospel  — '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ! ' 
else  how  could  a  life  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
spring  from  such  corrupt  foundations  ? 

"I  well  remembered  what  calmness  and  clearness  came 
over  me  when  I  first  turned  over  the  posthumous  works  of 
that  remarkable  man.  This  effect  was  still  quite  distinct 
upon  me,  though  I  might  not  be  able  to  recall  many  particu- 
lars ;  so  I  speedily  had  recourse  again  to  the  works  to  which 
I  had  owed  so  much,  and  again  the  same  calm  air  breathed 
over  me.  I  gave  myself  up  to  this  reading,  and  seemed, 
while  I  looked  into  myself,  as  if  I  never  had  beheld  the  world 
so  clearly. 

"  As  there  has  been,  even  in  these  later  times,  so  much 
controversy  on  this  subject,  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  will  here  add  somewhat  about  those  so  much  feared,  yea, 
abhorred  speculations. 

"  Our  physical  as  well  as  social  life,  manners,  customs, 
economy,  philosophy,  religion,  and  many  an  accidental  event, 
all  call  upon  us,  and  tell  us  we  must  deny  ourselves ;  —  so 
much  which  is  inmost  and  peculiar  to  us  are  we  not  allowed 
to  develop;  so  much  which  we  need  from  without  for  the 
completion  of  our  being,  is  withheld ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  much  is  forced  upon  us,  which  to  us  is  as  foreign  as 
it  is  burdensome.  They  rob  us  of  the  rewards  of  labor,  the 
gifts  of  friendship,  and  before  we  see  the  matter  clearly  as 
it  is,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  part  with  our  personal- 
ity, first  by  piecemeal,  and  then  wholly ;  whereby  at  last 
it  comes  to  this,  that  he  is  no  longer  respected,  who  shows 
himself  surly  on  that  account ;  the  bitterer  the  cup,  so  much 
the  rather  must  he  wear  the  pleasantest  face  he  can,  that 
the  composed  spectators  may  not  be  disturbed  by  any  kind 
of  a  grimace. 

"  To  solve  this  hard  problem,  however,  Nature  has  endowed 
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man  with  rich  power,  activity,  and  toughness.  Especially 
does  versatility,  light-mindedness  (Leichtsinn)  come  to  his 
aid;  this  is  his  indestructible  heritage.  By  means  of  this  he 
is  able  to  renounce  the  particular  object  every  moment,  if  he 
can  only  the  next  moment  reach  out  after  something  new ; 
and  so  unconsciously  we  keep  restoring  our  whole  life.  We 
put  one  passion  in  the  place  of  another;  employments,  incli- 
nations, tastes,  hobbies,  —  we  try  them  all,  only  to  exclaim  at 
last,  Ml  is  vanity.  No  one  is  shocked  by  this  false,  this  blas- 
phemous speech  ;  nay,  every  one  thinks,  while  he  says  it,  that 
he  says  a  wise  and  indisputable  thing.  A  few  men  there  are, 
and  only  a  few,  who  anticipate  this  insupportable  feeling,  and, 
to  avoid  all  partial  resignations,  resign  themselves,  once  for  all, 
to  the  Whole. 

"  These  men  convince  themselves  of  the  Eternal,  the 
Necessary,  the  Established,  and  seek  to  form  to  themselves 
ideas  which  are  incorruptible,  —  ideas  which  the  thought  of 
the  Perishable  does  not  do  away,  but  rather  strengthens  and 
confirms.  But  since  herein  lies  something  actually  super- 
human, such  persons  are  commonly  esteemed  inhuman,  mon- 
strous, God-forsaken,  and  world-forsaken ;  they  hardly  know 
what  sort  of  horns  and  claws  to  give  them. 

"  My  confidence  in  Spinoza  rested  on  the  serene  effect 
which  he  had  wrought  in  me,  and  it  only  increased  the  more, 
when  they  accused  my  worthy  mystics  of  Spinozism,  when  I 
learned  that  Leibnitz  himself  could  not  escape  this  charge, 
nay,  that  Boerhaave,  suspected  of  similar  sentiments,  had  to 
quit  Theology  for  Medicine. 

"  But  let  no  one  think,  that  I  would  have  subscribed  his 
writings,  and  confessed  to  them  verbatim.  For,  that  no  one 
understands  another;  that  no  one  attaches  the  same  thoughts 
to  the  same  words,  which  another  does ;  that  a  talk,  a  read- 
ing excites  in  different  persons  different  trains  of  thought; 
—  this  I  had  long  seen,  all  too  plainly  ;  and  the  reader  will 
trust  the  author  of  Faust  and  Werther,  that  he,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  such  misunderstandings,  would  never  cherish  sucl* 
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an  illusion  himself,  as  to  think  that  he  understood  perfectly 
a  man,  who,  as  the  scholar  of  Descartes,  had  raised  himself, 
through  mathematical  and  rabbinical  culture,  to  the  summit 
of  thought ;  who,  even  to  this  day,  seems  to  be  the  goal  of 
all  speculative  efforts. 

"  What  I  appropriated  to  myself  out  of  him,  would  have 
been  distinctly  enough  presented,  if  the  visit  of  the  '  Wan- 
dering Jew '  to  Spinoza,  which  I  had  thought  to  bring  into 
the  course  of  that  poem,  remained  written  down.  But  I 
pleased  myself  so  well  with  the  conception,  and  occupied  my- 
self so  agreeably  with  it  in  silence,  that  I  never  came  to  the 
point  of  writing  it  out ;  and  the  idea,  which  would  have  been 
well  enough  as  a  passing  joke,  expanded  itself,  until  it  lost 
its  charm,  and  I  banished  it  from  my  mind  as  a  troublesome 
thing.  So  far,  however,  as  the  main  points  of  that  relation 
to  Spinoza  remain  in  my  mind,  —  and  they  are  never  to  be 
forgotten,  for  they  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  course 
of  my  life,  —  I  will,  in  as  short  and  condensed  a  manner  as 
possible,  unfold  and  present. 

"Nature  works  after  such  eternal,  necessary,  divine  laws, 
that  the  Deity  himself  could  alter  nothing  in  them.  In  this, 
all  men  are  unconsciously  agreed.  Think  only  how  a  nat- 
ural phenomenon,  which  should  intimate  any  degree  of  un- 
derstanding, reason,  or  will,  would  instantly  astonish  us  and 
terrify  us. 

"If  any  thing  like  reason  shows  itself  in  beasts,  we  scarce 
can  recover  from  our  amazement ;  for,  although  they  stand  so 
near  us,  yet  they  seem  divided  from  us  by  an  infinite  gulf, 
and  banished  into  the  kingdom  of  necessity.  Hence  one 
cannot  wonder  at  those  thinkers  who  have  explained  the 
infinitely  ingenious,  but  strictly  limited  construction  of  those 
creatures  wholly  after  the  manner  of  a  machine. 

"  If  we  turn  to  plants,  our  remark  is  still  more  strikingly 
confirmed.  Let  any  one  account  to  himself  for  the  feeling 
which  seizes  him  at  seeing  the  Mimosa,  when  it  is  touched, 
fold  together  its  feathered  leaves  in  pairs,  and  finally  clap 
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down  its  little  stalk  upon  a  web,  as  it  were.  Still  higher 
rises  that  feeling,  to  which  I  will  give  no  name,  at  the  sight 
of  the  Hedysarum  Gyrans,  which  lifts  up  and  down  its  little 
leaves,  without  any  visible  outward  occasion,  and  seems  to 
play  with  itself  as  with  our  thoughts.  Imagine  a  Pisang,  to 
which  this  gift  were  imparted,  so  that  it  could  let  down  and 
lift  up  again  by  turns  its  huge  leafy  canopy  all  by  itself; 
whoever  should  see  it  for  the  first  time,  would  step  back  for 
terror.  So  rooted  within  us  is  the  idea  of  our  own  superior- 
ity, that  we,  once  for  all,  refuse  the  outward  world  any  part 
or  portion  in  it ;  nay,  we  would  detract  from  the  same  in  our 
equals,  if  we  could. 

"  A  similar  horror  overtakes  us,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  see  a  man  act  unreasonably  against  universally  recog- 
nized moral  laws,  or  uiiAvisely  against  his  own  or  others' 
advantage.  To  get  rid  of  the  horror,  which  we  feel  on  such 
occasions,  we  turn  it  immediately  into  a  fault,  into  an  abomi- 
nation, and  we  seek  to  put  such  a  man  far  from  us,  either 
actually,  or  in  thought. 

"  This  opposition,  which  Spinoza  made  so  prominent,  I 
applied  strangely  to  my  own  being ;  and  what  has  been 
said  is  only  enough  to  render  intelligible  what  follows."  — 
Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  Book  xvi.  Nachgelassene  Werke, 
Vol.  8. 

And  here  ends,  abruptly  enough,  the  promised  exposition 
of  Spinoza.  He  passes  on  to  the  paragraph,  above  quoted, 
about  his  poetic  habits.  More  than  this  we  can  seldom  get 
out  of  Goethe.  He  leaves  every  thing  unfinished.  Like 
Nature,  he  is  forever  exciting  and  then  baffling  curiosity. 
Or  rather  he  opens  our  eyes  for  us,  surprises  us  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  there  are  great  mysteries  about  us,  which 
concern  us,  to  none  of  which  we  are  unrelated,  and  then  leaves 
us  to  guess  from  his  silence  the  best  of  counsels,  namely 
that  we  must  look  and  think  for  ourselves.  Indeed  he  speaks 
not  to  expound,  but  to  suggest ;  not  to  settle,  but  to  start  in- 
quiry.    From  the  order  of  Nature  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
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the  grand  secret  of  his  own  discipline.  He  yields  to  the 
perpetual  mutation,  dropping  one  thread  and  taking  up 
another.  He  cares  not  to  finish  any  thing,  but  lets  the 
present,  real  interest,  which  is  the  hint  of  Nature,  conduct 
him  where  it  will,  taking  no  leave  of  what  he  drops  so  un- 
ceremoniously, in  full  faith  that  it  will  come  round  again  in 
the  great  whole  through  which  he  and  it  revolve.  Life  i3 
one  inexplicable  web  ;  each  event  or  aspect  which  interests 
us,  is  but  a  thread,  black  or  bright,  coming  out  of  the  whole, 
shining  on  the  outside  for  a  moment,  and  while  we  inter- 
rogate it,  running  back  into  the  whole  again.  So,  with  him, 
thought  follows  upon  thought,  interest  upon  interest,  each 
unfinished,  through  endless  renunciation  and  change,  which 
make  up  the  life  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  His  writings 
are  the  mirror  of  his  life  in  this.  The  reader  complains  that 
he  drops  the  threads  as  fast  as  he  takes  them  up,  that  he 
never  follows  through  an  interesting  train  of  thought.  Con- 
tinually tempted  on,  and  continually  deserted,  he  wonders  if 
the  writer  meant  it  seriously  with  him.  Let  him  try  to  finish 
the  speculation  himself,  and  learn  from  this  trick  the  first  of 
lessons  —  that  no  soul  can  teach  another.  If  he  finds  himself 
cheated  of  the  end  of  what  he  has  followed  so  far  with  in- 
terest, let  him  find  the  end  in  the  beginning.  This  is  Nature's 
uniform  method  of  teaching  —  to  excite  our  interest,  and 
then  to  run  away  from  us.  The  art  of  life  is  to  keep  up  with 
her,  and  with  the  same  hasty  indifference  to  leave  things  un- 
finished, that  so  they  may  never  cease  to  come  again.  To 
exhaust  a  thought  would  be  to  kill  it.  And  herein  the  true 
artist,  preserving  this  life  of  nature  in  his  works,  distin- 
guishes himself  from  the  vulgar  man  of  understanding,  who 
thinks  that  to  have  explained  is  to  know  a  thing,  that  to  have 
settled  a  question,  is  to  have  got  forward  ;  and  who  strives  to 
draw  a  thread  clean  out  of  the  wondrous  living  web,  as  if  so 
he  could  lay  bare  the  laws  of  life  to  us.  Nature  turns  upon 
him,  and  tells  him  he  has  not  even  been  living. 
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"  Let  the  end  and  the  beginning 
Draw  together  into  one  ! 
Swifter  than  what's  round  thee  spinning, 
Thou  thyself  be  flying  on  '" 


NOTE  Q.    Page  147. 

WORLD-SOUL. 

Of  this  singular  poem  a  word  may  be  said ;  for,  though 
in  general  such  things  had  better  be  left  to  explain  them- 
selves, yet  here,  to  help  out  somewhat  an  imperfect  translation, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  what  idea  of  it  I  had,  while  translating 
it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  imbody  in  poetic,  emblematic  form,  the 
sublimest  flight  of  which  the  soul  is  capable  in  the  region 
of  pure  speculation,  where  literal  language  wholly  fails. 

The  whole  difficulty  of  understanding  it  lies  in  the  first 
verse.  The  point  of  view  from  which  the  poem  proceeds,  and 
to  which  the  reader  must  transport  himself,  is  so  sublime  and 
unattempted  in  most  men's  thoughts,  that,  hardly  dreaming  it 
possible  to  wing  himself  up  to  it,  he  will,  perhaps,  look  at  the 
poem  only  from  the  outside,  and  see  nothing  but  strange  con- 
fusion. The  poet's  starting-point  here  is  no  less  than  the 
heart  of  the  Absolute  itself.  From  here  he  looks  out  through 
creation,  instead  of  looking  back,  as  we  do,  from  the  creation 
to  its  unknown  Cause.  From  the  centre  of  Unity,  of  the 
Real,  the  Self-existing,  Causal  Essence,  he  contemplates  the 
Many,  the  Phenomenal,  the  world  of  effects,  the  infinite  di- 
versity of  individual  organizations,  proceeding  forth.  It  is 
but  another  aspect  of  the  "  One  in  All."  As  we  observe  the 
world  around  us,  and  all  finite  natures,  we  soon  discover  that 
these  are  not  real,  in  the  highest  sense  ;  inasmuch  as  no  form 
preserves  its  identity  two  successive  moments,  but  there  is  a 
perpetual  flux  going  on  throughout  all  matter.  The  real  thing, 
therefore,  we  do  not  see.     Under  all  this  Changeable,  the  soul 
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immediately  supposes  an  Unchangeable,  a  Real,  Self-existing, 
which  is  the  ground  of  all  its  changes  ;  which  is  the  ground 
of  all  we  see ;  which  would  be,  were  that  taken  away,  and 
without  which  that  would  not  be.  All  things,  therefore,  in 
essence  are  one  ;  in  form  only  are  they  many. 

Around  the  throne  of  this  Unity,  then,  the  poet  imagines 
all  things  met  in  Essence.  He  calls  it  a  "  holy  festival."  It 
is  the  jubilee  of  Spirit,  flowing  back  out  of  its  separate  indi- 
vidual channels,  and  enjoying  its  identity,  and  now  just  on  the 
eve  of  creation  again,  about  going  forth  to  organize  itself  in 
all  forms,  as  sun,  star,  mineral,  plant,  animal,  man.  Spirit, 
which  in  itself,  in  the  repose  of  its  completeness,  is  One,  is 
all,  being  now  considered  as  about  putting  forth  its  causal 
energies,  multiplies  itself,  and,  in  poetic  language,  sends  out 
its  "  heavenly- winged  legions  "  —  armies  of  u  Monads  "  —  on 
their  creative  mission  in  all  directions  through  the  All.  Then 
follow,  in  the  other  verses,  the  successive  orders  of  organized 
natures,  ending  with  Man,  whose  individual  life  is  only  of 
time,  and  in  the  flame  of  love  and  aspiration  goes  out,  and 
finds  itself  again  in  the  Whole. 

"  Into  the  All  receiving 
Your  life  as  thence  it  came."  * 

1  I  have  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  these  two  lines  of  the 
poem.     Here  are  the  two  last  verses,  with  a  verbal  translation  : 

"  Wie  regt  sich  bald,  ein  holdes  Licht  zu  schauen, 
Gestaltenreiche  Schaar, 
Und  ihr  erstaunt,  auf  den  beglilcklen  Auen, 
Nun  als  das  erste  Paar. 

Und  bald  verlischt  ein  unbegranztes  Streben 

Im  sel'gen  Wechselblick. 
Und  so  empfangt  mit  Dank  das  scbOnste  Leben 

Vom  All  in's  All  zurtlck." 


How  stir  themselves  soon,  to  behold  a  fair  light, 
The  troop  of  rich  variety  of  forms, 
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This  is  a  cosmogonic  poem,  then  —  an  attempt  of  the 
imagination  to  be  present  at  the  creation,  and  to  sing  it  in 
lofty  numbers.  It  differs  from  the  old  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  in  that,  while  that  made  it  a  thing  of  the  Past,  here 
it  is  represented  as  going  on  now,  and  always,  spirit  by  its 
own  inward  necessity  creating  the  world  forever,  and  with  the 
world  creating  Time,  in  which  we  see  things  historically  and 
date  them. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  talking  about  these  things.  No 
person's  statement  of  any  transcendental  truth  ever  entirely 
satisfies  another  person.  Is  not  the  whole  difficulty  expressed 
in  this  maxim  of  Goethe's :  "  Man  never  comprehends  how 
anthropomorphitic  he  is  "  ? 


NOTE  R.     Page  149. 

STABILITY    IN    CHANGE. 

All  Goethe's  later  life  and  writings  preach  renunciation : 
renounce  and  realize.  With  a  poet's  sensibilities  for  all  life's 
familiar  forms  and  possessions,  no  one  could  feel  more  sadly 
the  lapse,  the  mutability  of  all  we  prize.  Dreaming  of  sta- 
bility, yet  wedded  to  the  changeable,  —  in  this  contradiction 
do  we  all  find  ourselves.  He  resolved  it  by  the  golden  rule 
of  work.  Since  all  is  motion  in  this  world,  and  all  too  busy, 
on  its  never-pausing  mission,  to  stay  and  sit  with  us  round 
the  fireside  of  passive  hope,  we,  too,  must  move,  must  act, 

And  ye  are  astonished,  on  the  blessed  meadows, 
Now  as  the  first  Pair. 

And  soon  goes  out  an  undefined  striving 

In  happy  mutual  look. 
And  so  receive  ye  with  thanks  the  fairest  life 

From  the  All  into  the  All  back. 
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create,  work  out  what  is  in  us,  impress  ourselves  upon  our 
times,  and  find  our  peace  in  doing,  our  rest  in  ceaseless  going 
on.  Then  at  once  does  all  this  change  around  us  become 
beautiful,  keeping  pace  with  our  own  mood ;  this  fluctuation 
of  appearances  becomes  the  ever-novel,  bright  accompaniment 
of  the  Unchangeable  which  we  find  within  us.  Such  was 
the  grand  life-philosophy  of  Goethe  —  the  talisman  of  that 
perennial  youth  of  his  which  leaved  out,  blossomed,  and  bore 
fruit  for  more  than  eighty  summers.  Man  clings  to  objects, 
and  finds  there  is  nought  to  cling  to  ;  so  soon  as  he  renounces, 
which  he  can  only  do  by  action,  he  finds  the  Real,  he  plants 
himself  in  the  centre  of  all  changes,  becomes  the  axis  about 
which  all  things  revolve,  whence,  moving  round  him,  they 
never  desert  him,  but  rather  gladden  him  with  perpetual  nov- 
elty, bringing  round  ever  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
signs  of  his  own  progress  as  well  as  theirs.  Thus,  by  genu- 
ine, self-determined  activity,  not  drudgery,  he  renders  himself 
independent  of  place  and  condition  ;  and  winter  and  summer, 
the  crowd  and  the  grove,  excursion  and  confinement,  no  longer 
doom  him  arbitrarily,  but — timely  fulfilments  of  what  himself 
is  doing  —  come  after  him,  and  find  him  ready. 

"  Head  and  hand  in  healthful  action, — 
These  are  every  where  at  home." 

Ideal  hopes  bring  disappointment  Yet  will  not  the  Ideal 
be  silenced;  if  it  prophesies  in  hope,  it  too  mourns  or  sneers 
in  disappointment.  Goethe  realized  the  Ideal,  by  complying 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Actual,  by  working  and  producing 
out  of  himself,  never  pausing  to  become  uneasy,  never  think- 
ing of  a  thing  as  finished.  Thus  would  he  keep  up  with 
Time  in  its  flight,  which  to  him  was  no  flight.  By  obedience 
would  he  realize  the  dream  of  freedom.  By  action  would  lie 
arrest  the  slow  mortification  of  doubt.  By  filling  out  worthily 
the  Present  would  he  find  his  immortality. 

The  JFanderjahre  is  one  long  allegory  to  this  effect.     Per- 
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haps  no  poet,  who  has  written  so  much,  ever  wrote  so  little 
in  a  tone  of  regret  His  poems  are  not  sighs  ;  but  earnest, 
cheerful  voices,  all  celebrating  the  supreme  value  of  the 
Moment,  and  calling  on  us  to  take  possession  of  it.  Lost 
ideals  he  does  not  stop  to  look  after.  Goethe  was  a  complete 
realist.  He  resigned  himself  to  the  stern  order  of  Necessity, 
and  worked  manfully  in  the  uninterrupted  routine  of  the 
Practical,  and  behold !  the  visions  of  his  youth  coming  up 
round  him  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  to  cheer  him.  The 
methodical,  practical  way,  into  which  he  fell  in  his  later 
years,  was  no  abandonment,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  his 
poetic  life  ;  it  was  making  the  necessary  sacrifice  in  order  to 
preserve  and  realize  it  the  more ;  it  was  pressing"  in  to  the 
warm  heart  of  the  Law,  not  frightened  by  its  cold  outside ; 
it  was  trusting,  trying  the  Actual  till  it  gave  back  the  old 
smile  of  the  Ideal.  How  beautifully  has  he  read  off  to  us 
this  silent  lesson  of  his  life  in  his  advice  "  To  the  Youthful 
Poets  of  Germany,"  which  appeared  just  after  his  death. 
I  quote  a  part  of  it  from  Mrs.  Austin's  graceful  translation. 

«  #  *  #  How  difficult  is  it  to  make  it  intelligible  to  talent 
of  every  kind  and  degree,  that  the  Muse  is  a  willing  and  de- 
ligltlful  companion  on  the  journey  of  life,  but  in  no  wise  a  safe 
guide  ! 

"  When,  at  our  entrance  into  the  life,  full  of  action  and 
of  effort,  and  scant  in  pleasures,  in  which  we  must  all,  be  we 
what  we  may,  feel  ourselves  dependent  on  a  great  Whole, 
we  ask  back  all  our  early  dreams,  wishes,  hopes,  —  all  the 
delicious  joys  and  facilities  of  our  youthful  fairy-land,  —  the 
Muse  abandons  us,  and  seeks  the  company  of  the  man  who 
can  bear  disappointment  cheerfully,  and  recover  from  it  easi- 
ly ;  who  knows  how  to  gather  something  from  every  season ; 
who  can  enjoy  the  glassy  ice-track  and  the  garden  of  roses, 
each  at  its  appointed  time ;  who  understands  the  art  of  mit- 
igating his  own  sufferings,  and  looks  watchfully  and  industri- 
ously around  him  where  he  may  find  another's  pain  to  soothe, 
another's  joy  to  enhance. 

MM 
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"  Then  do  no  years  sever  him  from  the  benign  goddesses, 
who,  if  they  delight  in  the  bashfulness  of  innocence,  also 
give  their  support  to  far-looking  prudence ;  here  foster  the 
germ  full  of  hope  and  promise ;  there  rejoice  in  the  com- 
plete, accomplished  man,  in  his  full  development.  And  thus 
be  it  permitted  me  to  close  this  outpouring  of  the  heart  with 
a  few  words  of  rime. 

"  '  Jiingling.  merke  dir,  in  Zeiten 
Wo  sich  Geist  und  Sinn  erhoht : 
Dass  die  Muse  zu  begleiten 
Doch  zu  leiten  nicht  versteht.' 

Goethe/' 


NOTE  S.     Page  154. 

UT'  anticipate  some  noble  spirit, — 
This  were  the  noblest  work  of  man." 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  remark,  how  much  the 
secret  of  Goethe:s  power  lay  in  his  habit  of  drawing  all  out 
of  himself.  He  let  himself  grow  up  to  knowledge,  antici- 
pating the  book,  the  history,  in  his  own  experience.  What- 
ever he  would  learn,  he  wo  aid  go  and  do  it.  Whatever  he 
would  know,  he  would  seek  to  live  it.  It  was  by  this  faithful 
self-reliance  that  he  found  himself  acquainted  with  the  master- 
spirits of  all  ages.  He  uttered  his  word  always,  and  found 
for  his  reward  that  his  word  was  important.  Most  men 
mistake  themselves  sadly,  by  comparing  themselves  too  much 
with  others,  thinking  to  bring  themselves  nearer  to  their 
superiors  in  talent,  in  learning,  or  in  character,  by  imitating 
them,  by  measuring  themselves  by  their  standard,  forgetting, 
meanwhile,  to  be  any  thing  which  they  can  be.  By  trial  of 
ourselves,  by  frank  and  manly,  not  egotistical,  assertion  of  our 
own  lives,  we  measure  the  greatness  of  others,  we  entitle  our 
selves  to  a  place  among  them.  That  this  is  the  grand  con 
dition  of  literary  success,  especially,  the  example  of  Goethe 
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teaches.  In  his  Posthumous  Works  there  is  another  short 
piece  of  advice  for  young  poets,  besides  the  one  quoted  in 
the  last  note,  and  which  Mrs.  Austin  has  not  given. 

"A  Word  more  for  Young  Poets. 

"Our  master  is  he  under  whose  guidance  we  exercise 
ourselves  in  an  art,  and  who,  as  we  step  by  step  attain  to 
facility,  imparts  to  us  the  principles,  by  working  after  which 
we  may  most  certainly  reach  the  longed-for  goal. 

"  In  such  a  sense  I  was  master  to  no  one.  If  I  were  to 
say,  however,  what  I  have  been  most  of  all  to  the  Germans, 
particularly  to  the  young  poets,  I  might  call  myself  perhaps 
their  deliverer  ;  for  in  me  they  have  had  a  chance  to  see,  that, 
as  a  man  must  live  from  within  outwards,  so  the  artist  must 
work  from  within  outwards,  since,  act  as  he  may,  he  will 
always  be  bringing  to  light  only  his  individuality. 

"  Let  him  go  freshly  and  gladly  to  work  in  this,  and  he  will 
certainly  manifest  the  worth  of  his  life,  the  loftiness  or  grace, 
perhaps  too  the  graceful  loftiness,  which  Nature  has  given  him. 

« I  can,  moreover,  very  clearly  distinguish  upon  whom  I 
have  wrought  this  effect:  there  springs  from  it  somehow  a 
poetry  of  nature ;  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  be 
original. 

"  Fortunately  our  Poetry  stands  so  high  in  all  that  regards 
the  Technical ;  the  merit  of  a  worthy  matter,  when  there  is 
one,  is  so  well  brought  out  to  light,  that  we  see  wonderfully 
encouraging  specimens  appear.  This  can  keep  growing  still 
better,  and  no  one  knows  to  what  it  may  lead ;  all  is,  let 
every  one  learn  to  know  himself,  and  to  be  his  own  judge, 
since  here  no  outward,  foreign  standard  can  avail. 

"  But  the  all-important  thing  here  may  be  shortly  told. 
Let  the  young  poet  only  speak  out  what  lives  and  works  on, 
of  whatsoever  form  it  be ;  let  him  strictly  set  aside  all  spirit 
of  contradiction,  all  ill-will  and  ill-speaking,  and  every  tiling 
of  the  denying  kind ;  for  therefrom  comes  nothing  out 
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"I  cannot  enjoin  it  upon  my  young  friends  earnestly 
enough,  that  they  observe  themselves,  and  see  that  with 
a  certain  facility  of  rhythmical  expression  they  gain  ever 
more  and  more  in  matter. 

"  Poetic  matter,  however,  is  the  matter  of  one's  own  life, 
which  no  one  can  give  us,  which  he  may  darken  over  per- 
haps, but  never  spoil.  All  that  is  vain,  that  is,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  one's  self  without  any  foundation,  will  be  worse 
handled  than  ever. 

"  To  think  to  explain  one's  self  fully,  would  be  a  great 
presumption  ;  for  one  explains  at  the  same  time  that  he  tries 
to  govern  himself;  and  who  can  do  that?  To  my  friends,  the 
young  poets,  I  speak  as  follows  :  You  have  now  no  particular 
law,  and  you  must  give  yourselves  one  ;  only  ask  yourselves 
about  every  poem  :  whether  it  contains  something  which  has 
been  lived,  and  whether  this  something  lived  has  furthered  you. 

*  You  are  not  furthered  any,  if  you  keep  mourning  over  a 
beloved,  whom  you  have  lost  by  removal,  inconstancy,  or 
death.  That  is  nothing  worth,  if  you  throw  away  upon  it 
ever  so  much  skill  and  talent 

"  Let  one  hold  steadily  to  the  life  which  is  going  forward, 
and  try  himself  by  occasions ;  for  then  it  will  appear  at  the 
moment,  whether  we  are  living,  and  upon  after-reflection, 
whether  we  have  lived."  —  Goethe's  JVachgelassene  Werke, 
Vol.  v. 

Goethe  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  himself  while  a 
student  in  Strasburg,  which  illustrates  this  habit  of  antici- 
pating in  his  life  whatever  could  be  taught  him. 

"  I  found  myself  in  a  respectable  company  at  a  country- 
seat,  from  which  there  was  a  glorious  view  of  the  front  side 
of  the  minster  and  the  tower  surmounting  it.  '  It  is  a  shame,' 
said  one,  '  that  the  whole  was  not  finished,  and  that  we  now 
have  only  one  tower.'  I  replied,  '  To  me  it  is  no  less  painful 
to  see  this  one  tower  not  wholly  executed  ;  for  the  four  tur- 
rets are  cut  off  much  too  short ;  there  should  have  been  four 
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light  spires  upon  them,  as  well  as  a  higher  one  in  the  middle, 
where  that  clumsy  cross  stands.'  When  I  had  made  this 
assertion  with  my  usual  animation,  a  lively  little  man  spoke 
up  to  me,  and  asked,  ■  Who  told  you  that  ? '  '  The  tower 
itself,'  I  replied.  '  I  have  considered  it  so  long  and  so  atten- 
tively, and  shown  such  an  inclination  towards  it,  that  it  came 
to  the  resolution,  at  last,  of  whispering  to  me  this  open 
secret.'  'It  has  told  you  truly,'  he  replied;  'and  I  should 
best  know,  for  I  am  the  overseer,  who  have  charge  of  the 
buildings.  In  our  archive  we  have  still  the  original  sketches, 
which  confirm  what  you  have  said,  and  which  I  can  show 
you.'  Being  soon  to  depart,  I  desired  that  this  gratification 
might  be  hastened.  He  let  me  look  at  the  invaluable  rolls  ; 
I  traced  off  hastily  on  oiled  paper  the  spires  which  were 
wanting  in  the  execution,  and  regretted  that  I  had  not  been 
earlier  informed  of  this  treasure.  But  so  it  seemed  fated 
with  me  always,  that  I  must  first  by  observation  and  reflec- 
tion upon  a  thing  laboriously  arrive  at  an  idea,  which  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  so  striking  and  so  fruitful,  if  it  had  been 
told  me  by  another."  —  Dichtung  uni  Wahrheit,  Book  xi. 


NOTE  T.    Page  155. 

THE    METAMORPHOSIS    OF    PLANTS. 

This  beautiful  elegy  was  written  in  1797.  But  it  is  merely 
one  of  the  lighter  fruits  of  what  was  a  long  and  severe  study 
of  Nature  with  Goethe.  By  the  same  name  he  denominated 
his  peculiar  theory  of  vegetation,  which  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied him  particularly  during  his  two  visits  in  Italy,  between 
1786  and  1790 ;  and  his  letters  from  there  are  full  of  dark 
hints  about  the  Urpjlanz,  (Arch-Plant,)  which  he  thought  he 
had  discovered.    In  a  letter  to  Herder  he  says, 

"  I  must  moreover  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  I  am  very 
near  the  whole  secret  of  the  generation  and  organization  of 
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plants,  and  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing  that  can  be  imagined. 
Under  this  sky  one  may  make  the  most  beautiful  observations. 
The  main  point  —  where  the  germ  really  lodges  —  I  have 
discovered  beyond  all  doubt ;  all  the  rest  I  have  a  general 
view  of,  only  some  points  must  be  more  distinctly  made  out. 
The  Archetypal  Plant  ( Urpjianz)  will  be  the  strangest  creature 
in  the  world,  which  Nature  herself  shall  envy  me.  With 
this  model,  and  the  key  to  it,  one  may  then  invent  plants,  ad 
infinitum,  which  must  be  consistent ;  i.  e.  which,  if  they  do 
not  exist,  yet  might  exist,  and  are  not  mere  picturesque  shows 
and  shadows,  but  have  an  inward  truth  and  necessity.  The 
same  law  will  be  applicable  to  all  animated  bodies." —  Goethe 
and  his  Contemporaries,  Vol.  i.  p.  172. 

From  the  same  work  it  appears  that  this  theory  of  Goethe'? 
met  with  little  attention  among  scientific  men,  but  was  rathei 
regarded  by  them  as  a  poesie  manquee.  An  interesting  ob- 
servation, too,  with  regard  to  Goethe's  self-discipline  and 
habits  of  action,  is  there  traced  through  his  life,  and  verified 
by  numerous  instances  ;  namely,  this :  that  in  times  of  grief 
and  trouble  he  lost  himself  in  the  study  of  Nature,  and  exer- 
cised his  creative  genius  only  in  his  calmer,  sunnier  moods. 


NOTE   U.     Page  159. 

To  this  riddle  about  Nature,  I  may  add  another  singular 
ntasia 
Works. 


fantasia  about  her,  from  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Posthumous 


"  Nature. 

(About  the  year  1780.) 

"  Nature !  By  her  we  are  surrounded  and  embraced  — 
impossible  to  step  out  of  her,  and  impossible  to  enter  deeper 
into  her.  Unsolicited  and  unwarned,  she  takes  us  up  into  the 
orbit  of  her  dance,  and  hurries  away  with  us,  till  we  are  ex- 
hausted and  fall  out  of  her  arms. 
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"  She  creates  ever  new  forms  ;  what  now  is  was  never 
before;  what  was,  comes  not  again — all  is  new,  and  yet 
always  the  old. 

"  We  live  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  are  strangers  to  her. 
She  speaks  with  us  incessantly,  and  betrays  not  her  mystery 
to  us.  We  work  upon  her  constantly,  and  yet  have  no  power 
over  her. 

"  She  seems  to  have  contrived  all  for  individuality,  and 
makes  nothing  of  individuals.  She  builds  ever  and  destroys 
ever,  and  her  workshop  is  inaccessible. 

"  She  lives  in  her  children  ;  and  the  mother,  where  is  she  ? 
She  is  the  only  artist :  from  the  simplest  stuff  to  the  greatest 
contrasts  ;  without  appearance  of  effort  to  the  most  finished 
completeness  —  to  the  nicest  precision  —  always  overdrawn 
with  something  soft  and  graceful.  Every  one  of  her  works 
has  a  being  of  its  own,  every  one  of  her  appearances  the 
most  isolated  idea,  and  yet  they  all  make  one. 

"  She  acts  a  play  :  if  she  sees  it  herself  we  know  not,  and 
yet  she  plays  it  for  us  who  stand  in  the  corner. 

"  There  is  an  eternal  living,  becoming,  and  moving  in  her, 
and  yet  she  gets  not  forward  any  farther.  She  transforms 
herself  forever,  and  there  is  no  moment  of  standing  still  in 
her.  Of  staying  she  has  no  conception,  and  she  has  set  her 
curse  upon  standing  still.  She  is  firm  ;  her  step  is  measured, 
her  exceptions  rare,  her  laws  unalterable. 

"  Thought  has  she,  and  thinks  constantly  ;  only  not  as  a 
man,  but  as  Nature.  She  holds  up  before  her  an  all-embra- 
cing meaning  of  her  own,  and  no  one  can  get  a  look  at  it. 

"Men  are  all  in  her,  and  she  in  all.  With  all  she  carries 
on  a  friendly  game,  and  rejoices  the  more  they  win  from  her. 
She  plays  it  with  many  so  secretly,  that  she  plays  it  to  the 
end  ere  they  know  it. 

"The  most  unnatural  is  Nature;  even  the  stupidest  Philis- 
terey  hath  something  of  her  genius.  Who  sees  her  not  every- 
where, sees  her  nowhere  aright 

"  She  loves  herself,  and  cleaves  ever,  with  eyes  and  hearts 
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without  number,  to  herself.  She  has  divided  herself  in  pieces 
in  order  to  enjoy  herself.  Ever  lets  she  new  enjoyers  grow, 
insatiable  to  impart  herself. 

"  She  delights  in  illusion.  Whoever  destroys  this  in  him- 
self and  others,  him  she  punishes  as  the  strictest  tyrant. 
Whoever  trustfully  follows  her,  him  she  presses  like  a  child 
to  her  heart. 

"Her  children  are  without  number.  To  no  one  is  she 
altogether  niggardly,  but  she  has  favorites  upon  whom  she 
squanders  much,  and  to  whom  she  sacrifices  much.  To 
greatness  she  has  pledged  her  protection. 

"She  flings  forth  her  creatures  out  of  nothing,  and  tells 
them  not  whence  they  come,  nor  whither  they  are  going. 
Let  them  only  run ;  she  knows  the  way. 

"She  has  few  springs,  but  those  not  worn  out,  always 
active,  always  various. 

"  Her  play  is  ever  new,  since  she  ever  creates  new  specta- 
tors. Life  is  her  finest  invention,  and  death  is  her  artifice  to 
get  more  life. 

"  She  veils  man  in  darkness,  and  spurs  him  continually  to 
the  light.  She  makes  him  dependent  on  the  earth,  dull  and 
heavy,  and  keeps  rousing  him  afresh. 

"  She  gives  wants,  because  she  loves  motion.  The  wonder 
is,  that  she  accomplishes  all  this  motion  with  so  little.  Every 
want  is  a  benefit ;  quickly  satisfied,  quickly  growing  again. 
If  she  gives  one  more,  it  is  a  new  source  of  pleasure ;  but 
she  soon  comes  into  equilibrium. 

"  She  sets  out  every  moment  for  the  longest  race,  and  is 
every  moment  at  the  goal. 

"  She  is  levity  itself,  but  not  for  us,  to  whom  she  has  made 
herself  of  the  greatest  weight. 

"  She  lets  every  child  tinker  upon  her,  every  fool  pass  judg- 
ment on  her,  thousands  stumble  over  her  and  see  nothing ; 
and  she  has  her  joy  in  all,  and  she  finds  in  all  her  account. 

"  One  obeys  her  laws,  even  when  he  strives  against  them ; 
one  works  with  her,  even  when  he  would  work  against  her. 
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"  She  makes  all  she  gives  a  blessing,  for  she  first  makes  it 
indispensable.  She  lags,  that  we  may  long  for  her ;  she 
hastens,  that  we  may  not  grow  weary  of  her. 

"  She  has  no  speech  nor  language  ;  but  she  creates  tongues 
and  hearts  through  which  she  feels  and  speaks. 

"Her  crown  is  Love.  Only  through  it  can  one  come  near 
her.  She  makes  gulfs  between  all  beings,  and  all  will  em- 
brace each  other.  She  has  isolated  all,  to  draw  all  together. 
By  a  couple  of  draughts  from  the  cup  of  Love  she  makes 
good  a  life  full  of  troubles. 

"  She  is  all.  She  rewards  herself  and  punishes  herself, 
delights  and  torments  herself.  She  is  rude  and  gentle,  lovely 
and  terrible,  powerless  and  almighty.  All  is  always  now  in 
her.  Past  and  Future  knows  she  not.  The  Present  is  her 
Eternity.  She  is  kindly.  I  praise  her  with  all  her  works. 
She  is  wise  and  still.  One  can  tear  no  explanation  from  her. 
extort  from  her  no  gift,  which  she  gives  not  of  her  own  free 
will.  She  is  cunning,  but  for  a  good  end,  and  it  is  best  not  to 
observe  her  cunning. 

"  She  is  whole,  and  yet  ever  uncompleted.  As  she  plies 
it,  she  can  always  ply  it. 

"  To  every  one  she  appears  in  a  form  of  her  own.  She 
hides  herself  in  a  thousand  names  and  terms,  and  is  always 
the  same. 

"  She  has  placed  me  here,  she  will  lead  me  away.  I  in- 
trust myself  to  her.  She  may  manage  it  with  me.  She  will 
not  hate  her  work.  J  spake  not  of  her.  No,  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false,  she  hath  spoken  it  all.  All  the  guilt  is  hers,  all 
the  merit  hers." 


NOTE  V.    Page  160. 

ORPHIC    SAYINGS. 

The  following,  in  explanation  of  this  poem,  is  from  the 
ninth  volume  of  Goethe's  Posthumous  Works. 
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"  The  following  five  stanzas  have  been  already  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  'Morphology,'  but  they  deserve  to 
be  made  known  to  a  wider  public.  Friends,  too,  have  wished 
that  something  might  be  added  for  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  same,  that  their  meaning  may  no  longer  be  matter  of 
conjecture  merely,  but  obvious  and  determined. 

"The  aim  here  has  been,  to  present  poetically,  in  a  com- 
pendious, laconic  style,  whatever  has  been  handed  down  of 
older  and  later  Orphic  doctrines.  These  few  strophes  con- 
tain much  that  is  significant,  in  an  order,  which,  once  known, 
introduces  the  mind  easily  into  the  midst  of  the  weightiest 
reflections. 

"1.  Jutuo) r,  Destiny. 

"The  relation  of  the  title  to  the  strophe  requires  explana- 
tion. The  'Daemon'  here  signifies  the  necessary,  limited 
individuality  of  a  person,  determined  at  birth, — the  charac- 
teristic by  which  each  distinguishes  himself  from  every  other, 
however  great  their  resemblance.  This  determination  they 
used  to  ascribe  to  some  overruling  planet ;  and  the  infinitely 
various  motions  and  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  each 
other  and  to  the  earth  were  construed  into  an  apt  corre- 
spondence with  the  manifold  vicissitudes  of  births.  Out  of 
this  was  the  whole  future  fate  of  the  man  to  proceed ;  and 
one  may  well  grant,  that  inborn  powers  and  peculiarities, 
more  than  all  else,  determine  the  fate  of  men. 

"  Accordingly  this  strophe  asserts,  with  repeated  emphasis, 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  Individual.  The  ever  so  marked 
peculiarity  may  be  disturbed,  indeed,  like  every  thing  finite  ; 
but,  so  long  as  its  kernel  holds  together,  it  cannot  be  split  in 
pieces,  or  dissolved,  even  through  long  generations. 

"This  firm,  tough  nature,  developing  itself  out  of  itself, 
comes,  indeed,  into  all  sorts  of  external  relations,  whereby  its 
first  and  original  character  is  hemmed  in  in  its  workings,  and 
hindered  in  its  tendencies ;  and  this  new  power,  which  now 
comes  in,  our  philosophy  names 
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"2.     Tv%r\,  Chance. 

"However,  it  is  not  accident  that  one  is  descended  from 
this  or  that  nation,  race,  or  family  ;  for  the  nations  spread 
over  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  various  ramifications,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  individuals ;  and  Tyche  (Chance)  can  only  enter 
by  amalgamation  and  crossing  of  bloods.  We  see  a  striking 
example  of  the  stiff-necked  personality  of  such  races  in  the 
Jews :  European  nations,  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
do  not  lay  aside  their  character ;  and  in  North  America,  after 
several  centuries,  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  the  Ger- 
man, is  distinctly  recognized ;  but  where  amalgamations  have 
taken  place,  the  operations  of  Tyche  instantly  appear ;  thus, 
for  instance,  the  Mestizo  is  known  by  the  clear  skin.  In 
education,  if  it  be  not  public  and  national,  Tyche  maintains 
her  versatile  rights.  Nurse  and  maid,  father  or  guardian, 
teacher  or  overseer,  as  well  as  all  the  early  circumstances,  as 
of  playmates,  country  or  city  life,  &c,  all  modify  the  pecu- 
liarity, by  earlier  development,  by  check  or  by  furtherance ; 
the  '  Daemon,'  indeed,  holds  his  own  through  all ;  and  this  is 
the  personal  nature,  the  'old  Adam,'  as  it  may  be  called, 
which,  as  often  as  it  may  get  driven  out,  comes  back  ever- 
more indomitable. 

"In  this  sense,  of  a  necessary  constitutional  individuality, 
they  have  ascribed  to  every  man  his  <  Daemon,'  who  occasion- 
ally whispers  in  his  ear  what  is  the  very  thing  to  be  done. 
So  Socrates  chose  the  hemlock,  because  it  behoved  him 
to  die. 

"  Yet  Tyche  desists  not.  She  works  constantly  upon 
Youth,  which,  with  its  inclinations,  its  plays,  its  associations, 
and  its  volatile  essence,  throws  itself  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  finds  no  hold  or  satisfaction.  Then  arises  and  grows 
with  every  day  a  more  earnest  un-rest,  a  deeper  fundamental 
longing ;  it  awaits  the  coming  of  a  new  divinity. 
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"3.     "Egtug,  Love. 

"  Under  this  is  contained  all,  from  the  gentlest  inclination 
to  the  most  passionate  madness,  which  can  be  thought  of; 
here  the  individual  Daemon  and  misleading  Tyche  form  an 
alliance ;  the  man  seems  only  to  obey  himself,  to  let  his  own 
will  have  its  way,  to  give  the  reins  to  his  impulses ;  and  yet 
there  are  contingences  which  will  intrude,  foreign  forces 
which  will  turn  him  out  of  his  path  ;  he  thinks  to  get,  and  he 
is  caught ;  he  thinks  to  have  won,  and  he  is  already  lost. 
Here,  too,  Tyche  drives  her  trade  again ;  she  entices  the 
wanderer  into  new  labyrinths ;  here  are  no  limits  to  his 
wandering,  for  the  way  is  error.  And  now  we  fall  into  the 
danger  of  losing  ourselves  in  the  thought,  that  what  seemed 
most  characteristic  and  individual  will  float  away  and  dissolve 
into  the  Universal.  Hence  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  two 
last  lines  will  give  us  a  distinct  hint,  how  alone  one  may 
escape  this  error  and  gain  instead  a  life-long  security. 

"  For  now  is  it  first  seen  of  what  the  Daemon  is  capable : 
he,  the  self-subsisting  self-seeker,  who,  with  unconditioned 
will,  reached  forth  into  the  world,  and  only  felt  chagrin  when 
Tyche,  here  and  there,  stepped  in  his  way,  —  he  now  feels 
that  he  is  not  determined  and  stamped  by  nature  alone ;  now 
is  he  in  his  inmost  soul  sure  that  he  can  determine  himself, — 
that  the  object  which  Fate  brings  in  his  way,  he  can  not  only 
take  strong  hold  of,  but  also  appropriate  it,  and,  wrhat  is  more, 
embrace  a  second  being,  like  himself,  with  eternal,  inde- 
structible fondness. 

"  No  sooner  is  this  step  taken,  than  freedom  by  a  free  reso- 
lution is  given  up.  Two  souls  must  fit  themselves  to  one 
body,  two  bodies  to  one  soul ;  and  whilst  such  an  alliance  is 
brought  about,  soon  steps  in,  by  mutual  fond  necessity,  a 
third  ;  parents  and  children  again  must  form  themselves  into 
one  whole ;  great  is  the  common  satisfaction,  but  greater  the 
want     The  body,  consisting  of  so  many  members,   by   i*-- 
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earthly  fate  grows  sick  in  some  one  of  its  parts ;  instead  of 
enjoying-  itself  in  the  whole,  it  suffers  in  details,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  that,  is  such  a  relation  found  to  be  as  desirable  as  it 
is  necessary.  The  advantage  attracts  every  one,  and  to  the 
disadvantages  he  lets  himself  become  reconciled.  Family 
links  itself  to  family,  clan  to  clan  ;  a  whole  people  finds  itself 
together,  and  finds,  too,  that  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
which  the  one  shall  decide ;  it  erects  that  decision  irrevoca- 
bly into  a  law ;  what  was  once  free,  spontaneous  affection 
now  becomes  duty,  out  of  which  a  thousand  duties  disclose 
themselves  ;  and,  that  all  may  be  settled  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  there  is  no  lack  of  ceremonies  for  state,  church,  or 
family.  All  parties  provide  by  the  strictest  contracts,  by  all 
possible  public  testimonials,  that  the  whole  shall  in  no  smallest 
part  be  endangered  through  private  will  or  caprice. 

"4.     'AvdyxTj,  Necessity. 

"  This  verse  needs  no  remark.  There  is  no  one  whose 
own  experience  does  not  furnish  notes  enough  to  such  a 
text,  —  no  one  who  has  not  felt  himself  painfully  constrained 
at  the  recollection  of  such  circumstances  ;  nay,  many  a  one 
might  well  despair,  if  the  Present  held  him  bound  in  the 
same  way.  How  gladly  we  hasten  hence  to  the  last  lines,  to 
which  every  fine  spirit  will  cheerfully  undertake  to  supply  the 
commentary,  both  moral  and  religious  !  " 


NOTE  W.     Page  181. 

The  origin  of  the  Xenien  is  thus  related  in  Carlyle's  Life 
of  Schiller. 

"  The  Musen-cdmanach,  of  which  he  likewise  undertook  the 
superintendence,  did  not  aim  so  high :  like  other  works  of 
the  same  title,  which  are  numerous  in  Germany,  it  was  in- 
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tended  for  preserving,  and  annually  delivering  to  the  world, 
a  series  of  short  poetical  effusions,  or  other  fugitive  composi- 
tions, collected  from  various  quarters,  and  often  having  no 
connection  but  their  juxtaposition.  In  this  work,  as  well  as 
in  the  Horen,  some  of  Schiller's  finest  smaller  poems  made 
their  first  appearance ;  many  of  these  pieces  being  written 
about  this  period,  especially  the  greater  part  of  his  ballads, 
the  idea  of  attempting  which  took  its  rise  in  a  friendly  rivalry 
with  Goethe.  But  the  most  noted  composition  sent  forth  in 
the  pages  of  the  Musen-almanach,  was  the  Xenien;1  a  col- 
lection of  epigrams  which  originated  partly,  as  it  seems,  in 
the  mean  or  irritating  conduct  of  various  contemporary  au- 
thors. In  spite  of  the  most  flattering  promises,  and  of  its 
own  intrinsic  character,  the  Horen,  at  its  first  appearance, 
instead  of  being  hailed  with  welcome  by  the  leading  minds 
of  the  country,  for  whom  it  was  intended  as  a  rallying  point, 
met  in  many  quarters  with  no  sentiment  but  coldness  or  hos- 
tility. The  controversies  of  the  day  had  sown  discord  among 
literary  men;  Schiller  and  Goethe,  associating  together,  had 
provoked  ill-will  from  a  host  of  persons,  who  felt  the  justice 
of  such  mutual  preference,  but  liked  not  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it;  and  eyed  this  intellectual  duumvirate,  how- 
ever meek  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  the  wearing 
of  its  honors,  with  jealousy  and  discontent.  The  cavilling 
of  these  people,  awkwardly  contrasted  with  their  personal 
absurdity  and  insipidity,  at  length  provoked  the  serious 
notice  of  the  two  illustrious  associates:  the  result  was  this 
German  Dunciad;  a  production  of  which  the  plan  was,  that 
it  should  comprise  an  immense  multitude  of  detached  coup- 
lets, each  conveying  a  complete  thought  within  itself,  and 
furnished  by  one  of  the  joint  operators.  The  subjects  were 
of  unlimited   variety.     '  The  most,'   as  Schiller  says, '  were 

1  So  called  from  Icnsv,  munus  hospitale  ;  a  title  borrowed  from 
Martial,  who  has  thus  designated  a  series  of  personal  epigrams 
in  his  thirteenth  Book, 
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wild  satire,  glancing  at  writers  and  writings,  intermixed  with 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  poetical  or  philosophic  thought.' 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  provide  about  a  thousand  of  these 
pointed  monodistichs ;  unity  in  such  a  work  appearing  to  con- 
sist in  a  certain  boundlessness  of  size,  which  should  hide  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  individual  parts  ;  the  whole  were 
then  to  be  arranged  and  elaborated,  till  they  had  acquired  the 
proper  degree  of  consistency  and  symmetry  ;  each  sacrificing 
something  of  its  own  peculiar  spirit  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
the  rest.  This  number  never  was  completed ;  and,  Goethe 
being  now  busy  with  his  Wilhelm  Meister,  the  project  of  com- 
pleting it  was  at  length  renounced ;  and  the  Xenia  were  pub- 
lished as  unconnected  particles,  not  pretending  to  constitute 
a  whole.  Enough  appeared  to  create  unbounded  commotion 
among  the  parties  implicated ;  the  Xenia  were  exclaimed 
against,  abused  and  replied  to,  on  all  hands ;  but  as  they  de- 
clared war  not  on  persons,  but  on  actions,  not  against  Gleim, 
Nicolai,  Manso,  but  against  bad  taste,  dulness,  and  affecta- 
tion, nothing  criminal  could  be  sufficiently  made  out  against 
them." 

In  Schiller's  works  there  is  nothing  preserved  under  the 
title  of  Xenien.  Among  the  poems  of  Goethe  there  are  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  them,  divided  into  six  parts.  But  few  of 
them  would  interest  the  English  reader ;  though  they  are  full 
of  deep  maxims,  often  as  beautifully  as  pointedly  conveyed ; 
and  apart  from  their  satirical  force  as  applied  to  the  times 
which  called  them  forth,  are  a  noble  code  of  literary  ethics, 
of  which  the  first  article,  as  we  may  suppose,  repeated  under 
every  form,  is  self-truth ;  each  be  true  to  Ins  ideal,  and  sacri- 
fice the  least  possible  for  immediate  effect.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  of  the  original  Xenien  are  incorporated  among  his  other 
Epigrams.  No  writer  has  left  such  a  body  of  maxims,  of 
short,  pithy,  enigmatical  sentences,  of  every  sort,  as  Goethe. 
"  He  has  furnished  the  world  with  quotable  sentences  by  the 
thousand."  And  each  of  them  is  a  seed-corn,  whose  fruitful- 
ness  cannot  be  exhausted.     To  him  who  has  read  well  the 
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works,  and  studied  the  history  and  development  of  the  man, 
these  maxims  are  a  complete  review  upon  his  whole  life.  In 
a  short  space  they  tell  the  whole  story.  His  entire  creed, 
which  was  the  creed  of  experience,  is  open  in  these  sentences 
to  all  who  can  read  it ;  and  he  who  should  be  doomed  to 
read  nothing1  else  for  one  while,  would  scarcely  regret  the 
want  of  other  books,  would  feel  himself  receiving  nutriment, 
if  not  learning.  The  extracts  here  presented  are  taken  at 
random,  and  are  meagre  enough ;  but  they  may  serve  as  a 
specimen,  at  least  as  an  advertisement,  of  what  there  is  lying 
hid  in  that  valuable  portion  of  Goethe's  works. 


NOTE  X.    Page  193. 

"  The  Homage  of  the  Arts"  (Hiddigung  der  Kiinste)  is  the 
title  of  a  little  melo-drama  of  Schiller's,  performed  in  Weimar, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1804,  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Princess  Royal  of  Russia,  Maria  Paulowna,  to  be  the 
bride  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
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NOTE   A.    Page  201. 


SCHILLER  S    POEMS. 


Schiller's  smaller  poems  occupy  two  volumes  of  his 
works,  and  are  there  divided  into  three  periods ;  the  same 
precisely  into  which  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirable  Life  of  Schiller 
is  divided.  As  our  selections,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  first  pieces,  are  entirely  from  the  poems  of  the  last 
period,  there  has  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  preserving  any 
such  classification  in  this  volume.  It  would  have  added  to 
the  completeness  of  the  selection,  and  served  to  exhibit  more 
clearly  the  progress  of  the  poet's  mind,  to  have  presented 
specimens  of  the  first  period ;  but  our  limits  would  not  allow 
it,  without  our  sacrificing  other  more  valued  products  of  his 
riper  genius. 

These  earlier  poems,  which  all  bear  date  from  1780  to  1783, 
came  from  the  same  fiery,  extravagant  imagination  which 
wrote  the  "  Robbers."  They  have  all  the  genius  of  the  man, 
but  little  of  the  poet's  finished  art ;  the  wildest  luxuriance  of 
feeling  and  fancy,  the  loftiest  aspirations,  spurning  all  re- 
straints, but  nothing  of  the  grace,  and  calmness,  and  full,  even 
flow  of  genius  that  has  found  its  own  clear  element.     Sick 
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yearnings;  love-strains  the  most  impassioned,  but  of  the 
purest,  —  Platonic  in  their  spirit,  Oriental  in  their  boundless 
metaphor  and  hyperbole ;  descriptions  of  glooms  and  strug- 
gles, burials  and  battles,  as  if  despair  and  tumult  had  the 
most  poetry  in  them  ;  —  such  naturally  were  the  first  produc- 
tions of  a  great  spirit,  all  whose  inborn,  noblest  tendencies 
were  darkened  over  and  kept  down  by  a  hated  mechanical 
discipline.  But  in  every  one  of  them  there  glows  the  same 
noble  fero>r,  the  same  earnest  philanthropy,  world-embra- 
cing, as  in  the  song  "  To  Joy,"  which  always  characterized 
the  poet  and  the  man.  Their  vast,  far-reaching  conceptions, 
thoughts  straining  to  the  verge  of  possibility,  reveal  the  wild 
workings  of  the  same  tendency,  the  ground-tendency  of  his 
nature,  which  never  would  let  him  attempt  any  thing  but  upon 
the  grandest  scale.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  lyrics 
of  Goethe  written  at  the  same  age.  They  have  not  near  the 
variety,  the  separate  unity,  the  exquisite  finish,  except  in  point 
of  melody  sometimes.  The  radical  difference  of  these  two 
natures  appears  in  their  free,  restless  youth-time,  no  less  than 
in  their  principled  manhood.  Schiller  is  the  warm,  aspiring 
youth,  sick  of  all  about  him,  yearning  for  a  vague  ideal, 
showing  himself  in  all  he  writes.  Goethe  is  the  very  child 
of  Nature,  who  lives  in  and  celebrates  every  smile  the  boun- 
teous mother  throws  him,  and  sings  his  own  moods,  and  his 
own  loves,  and  longings,  and  regrets,  as  if  they  were  new  gifts 
from  her  to  keep  his  poetry  alive.  In  the  one,  it  is  a  deep, 
sincere,  heroic,  but  still  a  monotonous  personal  feeling ;  in 
the  other,  it  is  the  clear,  genial  soul  of  a  born  artist  giving 
back,  in  quick,  true,  careless  reflections,  the  ever-shifting  hues 
and  shapes  of  life.  With  Schiller,  it  is  all  the  self-same  tune, 
interminable,  through  all  manner  of  impatient  variations, 
seeking  in  vain  for  a  full  and  perfect  close ;  it  wastes  away 
his  strength  ;  it  is  too  much  for  him  to  master,  and  too  much 
to  let  go.  With  Goethe,  each  song  is  his  little  triumph  ;  his 
graceful  recovery  from  the  spell  which  had  bound  him,  leaving 
him  with  life  all  fresh  before  him  again,  as  ever.     One  interests 
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us  by  the  constancy  of  his  generous  aim;  the  other  —  we 
know  not  what  to  make  of  him,  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  charm- 
ing songs,  we  are  quite  willing  to  let  Nature  be  sponsor  for 
her  child. 

The  song  "  To  Joy,"  and  the  "  Artists,"  belong  to  the  second1 
period,  the  forming  period  of  his  mind.  In  the  latter,  the 
influence  of  his  Kantian  studies  is  visible.  We  see  in  it  the 
struggle  of  two  opposite  processes  of  mind,  unwilling  to  co- 
alesce ;  namely,  the  reflective  and  the  spontaneous  creative 
tendency.  The  transcendental  aesthetics  and  the  lyric  inspi- 
ration do  not  as  yet  quite  blend,  but  rather  lame  each  other. 
Hence  the  piece  is  fruitful  in  difficulties  and  obscurities  to 
the  translator;  while  the  sublimity  of  the  conception,  the 
depth  of  philosophy,  the  richness  of  imagery,  and  the  noble, 
fervent  aspiration  which  flames  up  in  this  piece  to  the  very 
empyrean  of  the  Beautiful,  would  not  let  him  pass  it  over 
without  an  attempt  to  reproduce  something  of  its  warmth  and 
sweetness.     It  is  a  noble  Hymn  to  the  spirit  of  all  Art. 

That  the  influence  of  these  philosophical  and  critical 
studies  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  any  thing  but  favorable  to  his 
free  poetic  talent,  Schiller  himself  sadly  felt.  He  writes  — 
u  Criticism  must  now  make  good  to  me  the  damage  she  herself 
has  done.  And  damaged  me  she  has,  most  certainly  ;  for  the 
boldness,  the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a  rule  was  known 
to  me,  have  for  several  years  been  wanting.  I  now  see  my- 
self create  void  form;  I  watch  the  play  of  inspiration,  and  my 
fancy,  knowing  she  is  not  without  witnesses  of  her  move- 
ments, no  longer  moves  with  equal  freedom.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, ultimately  to  advance  so  far  that  art  shall  become  a 
second  nature,  as  polished  manners  are  to  well-bred  men ; 
then  Imagination  will  regain  her  former  freedom,  and  sub- 
mit to  none  but  voluntary  limitations."  ' 

It  was  not  until  Schiller  settled  himself  at  Jena,  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  Weimar,  and  became  one  of  that  noble 

1  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller,  Part  III. 
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literary  brotherhood,  whose  generous  rivalship,  and  associated 
researches  and  trials  in  all  departments  of  art  and  letters, 
renewed  the  whole  literature  and  taste  of  Germany,  that  his 
golden  harvest-period  of  poetic  creation  came.  Then  he 
wrote  those  ballads,  which  are  the  most  admired  of  all  his 
poems  for  their  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  chaste,  glowing, 
yet  unimpassioned  beauty.  They  were  rival  experiments 
with  Goethe's  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  Art  which 
the  noble  friends  had  long  talked  over  and  matured.  At  this 
time,  too,  appeared  those  other  thoughtful,  but  truly  natural 
and  human  poems,  appealing  to  all  men's  sympathies,  such  as 
the  «  Song  of  the  Bell,"  the  "Walk,"  the  "Words  of  Faith," 
&c.  The  following  is  from  the  Life  of  Schiller,  prefixed  to 
his  works,  by  the  Counsellor  Kdrner,  of  Dresden  :  — 

"With  the  following  year  (1795)  begins  a  new  period  of 
poetic  fruitfulness  with  Schiller.  Much  as  his  new  journal 
occupied  him,  still  he  composed  several  poems,  which  appeared 
part  in  the  Horen,  part  in  the  Musen-almanach,  which  Schiller 
had  undertaken  to  publish.  The  'Realm  of  Shadows,'  or 
the  'Ideal  and  Life,'  the  'Elegy'  or  the  'Walk,'  and  the 
'  Ideals,'  were  products  of  this  year.  The  '  Elegy '  Schiller 
esteemed  as  one  of  his  most  successful  works. 

"  '  This  seems  to  me,'  he  wrote,  '  the  surest  empirical  cri- 
terion of  the  true  poetic  goodness  of  my  production,  that  it 
does  not  wait  for  the  mood  of  mind,  to  which  it  can  give 
pleasure,  but  it  calls  it  out,  and  so  pleases  in  every  mood. 
And  this  has  happened  with  no  piece  of  mine,  except  this.' 

"  About  the  '  Ideals  '  we  find  him  using  these  expressions :  — 

" '  This  poem  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  cry  of  nature, 
[tin  Naturlaut,)  as  Herder  would  call  it,  and  as  a  voice  of 
pain,  which  is  without  art  and  without  form,  comparatively. 
It  is  too  personal,  indeed,  to  be  judged  strictly  as  poetry ; 
since  in  it  the  individual  satisfies  a  want,  eases  himself  of  a 
burden ;  whereas,  in  songs  of  another  kind,  he  yields  to  the 
creative  impulse  of  a  mind  over-full.     The  feeling,  out  of 
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which  it  sprang,  it  communicates,  and  this,  after  its  kind,  is 
all  to  which  it  pretends. 

"  ■  The  "  Realm  of  Shadows," '  he  writes  further,  <  is,  com- 
pared with  the  "  Elegy,"  merely  a  didactic  poem.  Were  the 
subject  of  it  executed  as  poetically  as  the  subject  of  the 
"  Elegy,"  it  were  in  a  certain  sense  a  maximum.  And  this  I 
will  attempt,  so  soon  as  I  have  leisure.  I  will  write  an  Idyl, 
as  I  have  here  written  an  Elegy.  All  my  poetic  powers  strain 
themselves  to  this  end  —  to  individualize  objectively  the  Ideal 
of  beauty,  and  therefrom  shape  an  Idyl  in  my  own  sense.  I 
divide,  you  see,  the  whole  field  of  poetry  into  the  Naive  and 
the  Sentimental.  The  Naive  has  no  subdivisions  (that  is,  as 
it  respects  the  mode  of  feeling ;)  the  Sentimental  has  three  — 
Satire,  Elegy,  Idyl.  In  Sentimental  poetry  (and  out  of  this 
I  cannot  go)  the  Idyl  is  the  highest,  but  also  the  most  difficult 
problem.  It  is  no  less  than  this,  —  without  the  help  of  pathos, 
to  produce  a  high,  nay,  the  highest  poetic  effect.  My  "  Realm 
of  Shadows  "  contains  only  the  rule  for  it ;  its  execution  in  a 
special  instance  would  give  the  Idyl,  of  which  I  speak.  I  am 
seriously  inclined  to  take  it  up,  where  the  "  Realm  of 
Shadows "  ends.  The  marriage  of  Hercules  with  Hebe 
would  be  the  subject  of  my  Idyl.  Beyond  this  material  there 
is  nothing  more  for  the  poet ;  for  he  must  not  leave  human 
nature,  and  the  passage  from  the  Man  to  the  God  is  the  very 
thing  of  which  this  Idyl  would  treat  The  principal  characters, 
indeed,  should  be  Gods ;  but  through  Hercules  I  can  unite 
them  to  humanity,  and  so  introduce  a  motion  into  the  picture. 
Could  I  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  I  should  hope  to  have 
triumphed  with  the  sentimental  poetry  over  the  naive  itself. 

" '  Such  an  Idyl  would  be  the  very  counterpart  of  High 
Comedy,  approaching  it  on  the  one  side  (in  form)  very  nearly, 
while  on  the  other  side,  and  in  matter,  it  would  be  its  direct 
opposite.  Comedy  excludes  all  pathos ;  but  its  subject- 
matter  is  the  Actual ;  the  subject-matter  of  this  Idyl  is  the 
Ideal.  Comedy  is  in  Satire  what  the  product  in  question 
would  be  in  the  Idyl,  considered  as  one  species  of  the  Senti- 
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mental.  Should  it  appear  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  Idyl 
is  impracticable  —  that  the  Ideal  will  not  let  itself  be  indi- 
vidualized—  then  Comedy  would  be  the  highest  work  of 
poetry,  as  I  always  held  it  to  be,  until  I  began  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  such  an  Idyl. 

"  'But  only  think  of  the  enjoyment  of  seeing,  in  a  poetic 
representation,  all  that  is  mortal  dissolved  away,  —  pure  light, 
pure  freedom,  pure  power,  —  no  shadows,  no  limits,  nothing 
more  of  all  that  I  grow  dizzy,  when  I  think  of  this  problem, 
of  the  possibility  of  its  solution.  I  do  not  wholly  despair  of 
it,  if  my  mind  could  only  be  free,  washed  pure  of  all  the 
distractions  of  the  Actual ;  then  I  would  summon  up  my 
whole  power  and  the  whole  ethereal  part  of  my  nature  at 
once,  could  I  only  get  its  pure  use  for  this  occasion.  Ask 
me  no  more  about  it  I  have  only  the  most  wavering  images 
of  it,  and  only  here  and  there  some  outlines.  Long  study 
and  effort  must  teach  me  whether  any  thing  firm,  plastic,  can 
be  made  of  it'  " 

These  extracts  will  explain  somewhat  the  author's  own 
feeling  about  some  of  the  most  important  poems  translated  in 
this  volume.  They  should  have  been  given  in  separate  notes  ; 
but  it  is  too  late,  the  marginal  references  from  the  poems 
being  all  printed. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  illustrate  these  po- 
ems by  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  translation  of  the 
best  part  of  it  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  public.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  those  two  great  spirits  stood  to  one  another,  so 
opposite,  and  yet  with  such  a  deep  ground  of  sympathy,  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller. 

"  No  two  men,  both  of  exalted  genius,  could  be  possessed 
of  more  different  sorts  of  excellence,  than  the  two  that  were 
now  brought  together,  in  a  large  company  of  their  mutual 
friends.  The  English  reader  may  form  some  approximate 
conception  of  the  contrast,  by  figuring  an  interview  between 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  How  gifted,  how  diverse  in  their  gifts ! 
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The  mind  of  the  one  plays  calmly,  in  its  capricious  and  inimi- 
table graces,  over  all  the  provinces  of  human  interest ;  the  other 
concentrates  powers  as  vast,  but  far  less  various,  on  a  few 
objects :  the  one  is  catholic,  the  other  is  sectarian.     The  first 
is  endowed  with  an  all-comprehending  spirit ;  skilled,  as  if 
by  personal   experience,  in  all  the   modes  of  human  passion 
and  opinion;  therefore,  tolerant  of  all;  peaceful,  collected; 
fighting  for  no  class  of  men  or  principles;  rather  looking  on 
the  world,  and  the  various  battles  waging  in  it,  with  the  quiet 
eye  of  one  already  reconciled  to  the  futility  of  their  issues  ; 
but  pouring  over  all  the  forms  of  many-colored  life  the  light 
of  a  deep  and  subtle  intellect,  and  the  decorations  of  an  over- 
flowing fancy  ;  and  allowing  men  and  things  of  every  shape 
and  hue  to  have  their  own  free  scope  in  his  conception,  as 
they  have  it  in  the  world  where  Providence  has  placed  them. 
The  other  is  earnest,  devoted ;  struggling  with  a  thousand 
mighty  projects  of  improvement ;  feeling  more  intensely  as  he 
feels  more  narrowly ;  rejecting  vehemently,  choosing  vehe- 
mently ;  at  war  with  the  one  half  of  things,  in  love  with  the 
other  half;   hence  dissatisfied,  impetuous,   without  internal 
rest,  and  scarcely  conceiving  the  possibility  of  such  a  state. 
Apart  from  the  difference  of  their  opinions  and  mental  cul- 
ture, Shakspeare  and  Milton  seem  to  have  stood  in   some 
such  relation  as  this  to  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  primary 
structure  of  their  minds.     So  likewise,  in  many  points,  was  it 
with  Goethe  and  Schiller.     The  external  circumstances  of 
the  two  were,  moreover,  such  as  to  augment  their  several 
peculiarities.     Goethe  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  had 
long  since  found  his   proper  rank  and   settlement  in   life ; 
Schiller  was  ten  years  younger,  and  still  without  a  fixed  des- 
tiny ;  on  both  of  which  accounts,  his  fundamental  scheme  of 
thought,  the  principles  by  which  he  judged  and  acted,  and 
maintained  his  individuality,  although  they  might  be  settled, 
were  less  likely  to  be  sobered  and  matured.     In  these  circum- 
stances, we  can  hardly  wonder  that  on  Schiller's  part  the  first 

impression   was  not  very  pleasant.     Goethe  sat  talking   of 
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Italy,  and  art,  and  travelling,  and  a  thousand  other  subjects, 
with  that  flow  of  brilliant  and  deep  sense,  sarcastic  humor, 
knowledge,  fancy,  and  good  nature,  which  is  said  to  render 
him  the  best  talker  now  alive.  Schiller  looked  at  him  in  quite 
a  different  mood;  he  felt  his  natural  constraint  increased 
under  the  influence  of  a  man  so  opposite  in  character,  so 
potent  in  resources,  so  singular  and  so  expert  in  using  them ; 
a  man  whom  he  could  not  agree  with,  and  knew  not  how  to 
contradict." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  how  these  outward  differences 
were  got  over,  and  how  they  came  at  last  within  the  reach 
of  each  other's  inner  attractions,  and  found  themselves  the 
warmest  friends  ever  after.  Let  me  conclude  this  heteroge- 
neous note  with  an  extract  which  Mr.  Carlyle  quotes  from 
Schiller,  showing  how  elevated  was  his  idea  of  the  poet's 
life  and  calling. 

"  The  Artist,  it  is  true,"  says  Schiller,  "  is  the  son  of  his 
age ;  but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil,  or  even  its  favorite . 
Let  some  beneficent  divinity  snatch  him,  when  a  suckling, 
from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and  nurse  him  with  the  milk 
of  a  better  time,  that  he  may  ripen  to  his  full  stature  beneath 
a  distant  Grecian  sky.  And  having  grown  to  manhood,  let 
him  return,  a  foreign  shape,  into  his  century ;  not,  however,  to 
delight  it  by  his  presence,  but  dreadful;  like  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, to  purify  it.  The  Matter  of  his  works  he  will  take 
from  the  present ;  but  their  Form  he  will  derive  from  a  nobler 
time,  nay,  from  beyond  all  time,  from  the  absolute,  unchang- 
ing unity  of  his  nature.  Here,  from  the  pure  ether  of  his 
spiritual  essence,  flows  down  the  Fountain  of  Beauty,  Uncon- 
taminated  by  the  pollutions  of  ages  and  generations,  which 
roll  to  and  fro  in  their  turbid  vortex  far  beneath  it  His 
Matter  caprice  can  dishonor  as  she  has  ennobled  it ;  but  the 
chaste  Form  is  withdrawn  from  her  mutations.  The  Roman 
of  the  first  century  had  long  bent  the  knee  before  his  Cassars, 
when  the  statues  of  Rome  were  still  standing  erect ;  the 
temples  continued  holy  to  the  eye,  when  their  gods  had  long 
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been  a  laughing-stock ;  and  the  abominations  of  a  Nero 
and  a  Commodus  were  silently  rebuked  by  the  style  of  the 
edifice  which  lent  them  its  concealment.  Man  has  lost  his 
dignity,  but  Art  has  saved  it,  and  preserved  it  for  him  in  ex- 
pressive marbles.  Truth  still  lives  in  fiction,  and  from  the 
copy  the  original  vnll  he  restored. 

"  But  how  is  the  Artist  to  guard  himself  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  his  time,  Avhich  on  every  side  assail  him  ?  By  de- 
spising its  decisions.  Let  him  look  upwards  to  his  dignity  and 
his  mission,  not  downwards  to  his  happiness  and  his  wants. 
Free  alike  from  the  vain  activity  that  longs  to  impress  its 
traces  on  the  fleeting  instant,  and  from  the  discontented 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  measures  by  the  scale  of  perfection 
the  meagre  product  of  reality,  let  him  leave  to  common  sense, 
which  is  here  at  home,  the  province  of  the  actual ;  while  he 
strives,  from  the  union  of  the  possible  with  the  necessary,  to 
bring  out  the  ideal.  This  let  him  imprint  and  express  in  fic- 
tion and  truth,  imprint  it  in  the  sport  of  his  imagination  and 
the  earnest  of  his  actions,  imprint  it  in  all  sensible  and  spirit- 
ual forms,  and  cast  it  silently  into  everlasting  time."  —  Ueber 
die  JEsthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen. 


NOTE  B.      Page  206. 

There  was  not  a  deeper,  a  more  constant  sentiment  in  the 
heart  of  Schiller  than  the  love  of  Man  as  Man.  And  cer- 
tainly, in  this  case,  that  sentiment  proved  adequate  to  the 
highest  poetry.  The  ode  "  To  Joy  "  is  a  jubilee  of  all  man- 
kind, and  has  the  sublimity  of  the  holiest  hymn.  No  thought 
has  poetry  in  it,  if"  this  has  not.  Imagine  a  convivial  meeting 
of  men  as  men,  and  all  ideals  are  in  a  moment  realized,  and 
conviviality  becomes  a  holy  rite  ;  for  on  what  common 
ground  could  men  so  meet,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  highest 
and  divinest  that  there  is  in  Man,  on  the  ground  of  the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  all  souls,  the  identity  of  all  men's  highest 
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interests  and  aims.  A  jubilee  of  the  human  race,  felt 
through  all  hearts  as  such,  would  be  holy,  would  be  the  real- 
ization of  all  religions.  This  is,  if  we  will  think  of  it,  the 
sum  of  all  our  human  aspirations. 

The  boundless  yearning,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
being,  and  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  yearning  to  embrace 
the  whole,  has  found  its  natural  language  in  music.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  and  one  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
deepest  philosophy  of  the  Arts,  that  Beethoven,  the  most 
spiritual  of  composers,  should  have  landed,  after  one  of  his 
sublimest  adventurous  flights  on  the  ocean  of  sounds,  in  this 
song  "  To  Joy."  The  feelings  which  revelled  in  pure  har- 
mony, grew  weary  of  their  very  freedom ;  they  would  return 
to  the  human  ;  they  would  have  an  articulate  voice  ;  and  they 
found  it  in  this  ode  of  Schiller's.  u  As  in  outward  life  his 
had  been  a  fruitless  longing  for  the  peaceful  joys  of  the  fam- 
ily circle,  so  in  his  art  he  returns  with  all  the  yearnings  of 
memory  and  love  to  men ;  there  grows  in  him  a  longing  for 
human  music,  for  song,  and  it  leads  him  to  the  climax  of  his 
creative  power.  The  ninth  symphony,  with  chorus,  is  writ- 
ten. Here,  in  the  widest  reach  of  his  art,  he  embraces  all 
the  results  of  his  life.  With  giant  force  he  summons  around 
him  the  giant  forces  of  the  fullest  and  most  active  orchestra ; 
they  must,  they  are  obliged  to  play  around  him ;  —  and  their 
deep,  murmuring  tempest,  and  their  light,  frolic  dances,  waft 
his  longing  onward,  till  it  dissolves  into  tenderest  regret,  into 
melancholy,  sweet  renunciation.  But  all  this  can  satisfy  no 
longer.  The  harmonies  drop  away  ;  and  the  instruments 
themselves  (in  the  style  of  recitative)  pass  into  the  manner 
of  the  human  voice.  Yet  again  do  all  those  forms  float 
dream-like  over  us,  when  human  voices  take  up  the  recitative, 
and  lead  it  into  Schiller's  song  '  To  Joy ' — a  union-song  of  all 
mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more  moving,  nothing  lets  us  look 
so  deeply  into  his  breast,  as  when  first  the  Basses,  then  the 
singers,  join  so  simply,  so  like  a  people's  chorus,  in  the  words 
'Joy,  thou  brightest,  heaven-lit  spark,' and  surrender  them- 
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selves  to  the  soft  love  and  Longing,  which  seeks  but  men,  only 
men!  requires  only  communion  with  men,  and  knows  and 
will  know  nothing  higher." l 


NOTE   C.     Page  300. 

ON  THE  HEXAMETER  AND  PENTAMETER  VERSE. 

The  practicability  of  using  the  old  classic  metres  in 
modern  poetry  was  long  a  matter  of  question  and  experiment 
amonor  the  Germans.  The  elegiac  verse  of  Ovid  and  Tibul- 
lus,  consisting  of  alternate  hexameters  and  pentameters,  has 
now  become  as  common  in  German  poetry,  as  any  other. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  have  practised  it  with  distinguished 
success.  Several  of  the  elegies  of  the  former,  the  "  Walk  w 
and  many  smaller  poems  of  the  latter,  are  among  the  very 
sweetest  and  most  melodious  of  their  poems,  even  to  a  com- 
mon reader,  whose  ear  has  not  been  taught  the  Latin  rhythm 
After  some  reading,  especially  after  an  attempt  to  imitate  in 
translation,  the  reader,  who  has  any  sense  of  rhythm,  finds 
these  his  favorite  pieces,  and  feels  more  melody,  more  stateli- 
ness,  and  true  poetic  elevation,  in  these  long,  rolling  lines, 
than  in  almost  any  of  our  more  regular  rhymed  verses. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  do  the  same  thing  in  English  is 
still  a  problem.  It  has  been  here  attempted,  with  but  indif- 
ferent success,  no  doubt.  The  translator  has  contrived  to 
please  himself  in  the  operation,  and  to  find  himself  at  home 
and  happy  in  this  ancient  movement;  perhaps,  because  it 
brought  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  and  boyhood  back  again.  But  the 
difficulty  lies  just  here :  what  he,  with  the  tune  always  in  his 
ears,  can  read  into  rhythm,  others  perhaps  will  make  nothing 
but  stumbling  prose  of.  For  it  will  be  observed  that,  of  the 
two  elements  of  prosody,  quantity  and  accent,  only  the  latter 
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can  be  preserved  in  our  attempt  to  make  hexameters.  The 
English  language  has  not  nearly  the  facility  of  the  German  in 
this  respect.  The  hexameter  line  consists  of  six  feet,  of 
which  the  last  is  always  a  spondee,  (two  long  syllables,)  the 
last  but  one  a  dactyle,  (one  long  and  two  short,)  and  the  rest 
either  dactyles  or  spondees.  The  pentameter  differs  from  it 
chiefly  by  the  full  pause  in  the  middle  and  in  the  end  of  the 
line.  Now  our  language  scarcely  ever  affords  a  genuine  spon- 
dee, or  two  successive  syllables,  long  in  quantity.  We  can 
come  no  nearer  to  it  commonly  than  to  get  two  syllables,  the 
first  of  which  shall  be  accented.  The  following  line  from 
the  "  Walk,"  which  is  perhaps  as  good  a  line  as  there  is  in 
our  translation,  will  illustrate  this :  — 

Roaring  a  |  long  through  the  |  cleft  rock  |  rolls  the  | 
thundering  |  torrent.  | 

Cleft  rock  is  a  perfect  spondee ;  rolls  the,  fills  the  place  of 
one  only  by  accent.  The  German,  by  its  richness  in  com- 
pound words,  can  fill  out  the  just  quantity  of  these  metres 
much  oftener.  Take,  for  instance,  Schiller's  lines  on  the 
distich :  — 

Im  Hex  [  ameter  |  steigt  des  |  Springquell's  |  flQssige  |  Saule  ;  [ 
Im  Pen  j  tameter  |  drauf  |  fallt  sie  me  |  lodisch  her  |  ab.  | 


I  can  only  hope  that  to  the  ear  of  the  classic  reader  these 
translations  may  afford  some  melody.  They  are  but  a  curious 
experiment ;  else  should  I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  this 
volume  some  of  Goethe's  exquisite  elegies,  which  breathe  as 
true  a  poetic  feeling  as  any  thing  which  he  has  written. 
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NOTE  D.    Page  311. 

The  old  Latin  inscription  upon  church  bells,  prefixed  to 
this  poem  by  Schiller,  is  thus  given  by  Gardner,  in  his  "  Music 
of  Nature,"  in  the  chapter  on  "  Bells : " 

"  Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  conjugo  clerura; 
Defunctos  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  festa  decoro. 
Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango  ; 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos." 

In  the  same  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  old  custom  of  chris- 
tening bells,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem. 


the  end. 
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